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PREFACE 


TO VOLUME XV. OF 

TUE STATISTICAL .ACCOUNT OF BENGAL. 


This Volume treats of the Districts of Monghyr and Purniah, 
forming the two opposite corners of the Bhagalpur Division. 

Mongliyr District stretches on both banks of the Ganges, 
from the table-land of Chutid Nagpur to nearly half across the 
alluvial plains of North Behar. The- portion of it to the 
south of the river is broken into two di.stinct portions by the 
KJiarakpur range. Isolated hills and rocks' frequently crop 
up; and Monghyr town itself stands upon a cliff, overhanging 
the Ganges. North of the river extends the large Fiscal 
Division of Fharkiya, a low-lying and jungle-covered prairie 
which affordk abundant pasture for cattle during the dry 
months, but in the rainy season becomes a swamp. 

The District of Purniah fortfis a parallelogram between 
the Ganges and the Ncpdl tardi The whole western face 
has been devastated by the changes of the river Kusf, which 
strives year by year to shift its main channel farther towards 
the west, and deposits sterile sand over the arable fields. 
The north-eastern corner runs up irregularly towards Jalpdi- 
gurf. As regards fts population, as in its local position, 
Purniah occupies the border land between Behar Proper and 
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Bengal. The strip along the tarAi was only added to the 
Muhammadan Empire in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century; and the inhabitants still show traces of their 
descent frorh the Himalayan tribes. The people of South 
Monghyr, on the other hand, are connected with the aborigines 
of Central India. 

The total area dealt with in this Volume amounts to 8870 
square miles, and contained in 1872 a population of 3,527,581 
souls. 
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STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 


OF THE 

DISTRICT OF MONGHYR.' 


'^HE District of Monghyr (Mungi'r), which forms the western 
partion of the Bhdgalpur Division, is sirfiated between 24° 
22' and 25° 49' north latitude, and 85° 40' and 86° 55' east longi- 

I 

V 

^ This Statistical Account has been compiled chiefly from the following 
materials :—(l) The answers to my five series of questions, signed by the District 
Ofliccrs (1870-71). (2) A variety of special communications, furnished by the 

Collector, Mr. Lockwood, C.S. (3) A Report on the Kharakpur Irrigation 
Works by the Superintending Engineer of the S6n Circle. (4) Report on the 
Bengal Census of 1872 by Mr. Beverley, C.S., with subsequent District Com- 
irilation by Mr. Magrath, C.S. (5) Ms. Statistical Survey by Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton (1S07-1813). (6) Report by the Collector on the Village Officials of 
the District (1874). (7) List of Roots, etc., used .as fcfcd by the lower classes of 

tho people, drawn - up by Major Waller, District .Superintendent of Police. 
(8) Opium Statistics, furnished by the Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, (g) Report by 
the Collector on the I.and Tenures of the District, dated December 2i, 1874. 
(to) Report on A/nvJ/>s or Customary Cesses by the Collector, Mr. Barlow, C.S. 
(1S72). (il) Report on the Famine of 1S66, by Mr. J. R. Cockerell, C.S. (12) 
Fortnightly narrvive of the progress of the Scarcity in 1874, with special Minute 
by Sir R. Tcnlple, K.C. S. I. (13) .Statistics of River Traffic, ascertained at the 
.Sahibganj Registry Station. (14) Statistics of Railway Traffic, furnished by Mr. 
Carter, local traffic m.anager of the East India Railway Company. (15) Annual 
Reports of the Police, Jails, and Educational Departments of the Lower Pro- 
^vinccs. (16) Special Jail Statistics, furnished by the Inspector-General for the 
years 1857-58, 1S60-61, and 1870. (17) "Postal Statistics, furnishcel by the 

Director-General of Post Offices. (18) Pargana Statistics of Bengal, printed by 
the Board of Revenue. (19) Medical Reports, furnished by successive Civil 
.Surgeons. {20) Annual Meteorological Reports of Bengal. (21) Annual Rc- 
porlS on the Charitable Dispensaries of Bengal. (22) Note on the Geology of 
the District, furnished by Mr. H. B. Medlicott, of the Geological Department. 
(23) Information supplied by Professor Blochm,ann, M.A., and other gentlemen, 
together with a variety of personal inquiries. 
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tude. It contains a population of 1,812,986 souls, according to the 
Census of 1872; and a total area, as returned by the boundary 
Commissioner in 1875, of 3922 square miles. The Administrative 
Headquarters are at Monghyr town, the most populous place in the 
District, which is situated on the right or southern bank of the river 
Ganges, in 25° 23' north latitude and 86° 31' east longitude. 

B0UND.4RIES. —The District of Monghyr is bounded on the north 
by tha Districts of Bhdgalpur and Tirhut; on the east by the District 
of Bhdgalpur ; on the south by the Santdl Parganas and the District 
of Hazaribagh; and on the west by the Districts of Gaya, Patna, 
and Tirhut. These limits coincide in no direction with physical 
bound.aries. 

JURiSDiCTtoxs.—The e.vistence of Monghyr .as a separate executive 
centre is reckoned to date from the year t8i 2. It appears from a 
letter d.ated the 15th July of that ye.ar, th.at Mr. Ewing was apjmintetl 
to have charge of the Monghyr criminal court, called the Court of 
the Joint-Magistracy of Monghyr, which was subordinate to the 
Magistrate of Bhdgalpur, bearing somewhat the relation of a modern 
Subdivision. The language of the above letter and subsequent cor¬ 
respondence seem to show th.at the appointment of Mr. Ewing was 
the first step taken; but I have been unable to trace, in the records 
of either Bhdgalpur or Monghyr, the original orders directing the 
formation of the new jurisdiction. A letter, .also, from Mr. Dowdes- 
well. Secretary’ to Government, dated the 22d Getober i8ti, jiroN’e.s 
that at that time no Uiagisterial authority existed in Monghyr except 
that of the M.agistrate of Bhdg.alpur, to whom it is .addressed, f' 1 
am directed,’ it runs, ‘ to acquaint you that his Excellency the Vice- 
President in Council considers it of importance that „you should 
revert to the practice which formerly existed, of holding the kadwr': 
during a part of the year at Monghyr, and that he desires that you 
will make the necessary arrangements for that purpose.’ The extent 
of the Monghyr jurisdiction is not mentioned till SejJtember 1814, 
when it Is stated to comprise five thdnds or police divisions,— 
Monghyr, Tdrdpur, Surajgarh'a, Mallahpur, and Gogri. No change 
seems to have been made in the criminal jurisdictic n of the Monghyr 
court till 1832, when it was determined to erect it into a revenue- 
receiving centre, under the name of a Deputy-Collectorshiji, the 
new office being conferred on the then Joint-Magistrate, dhis 
officer, although he did not obtain the title, exercised most of the 
powers of a full Magistrate-Collector; and from the first corre- 
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spomled directly with the chief executive and revenue authorities, 
and not through the Collector of Bhigalpur, whose deputy he at 
first nominally was. In order to form the new District, parganas 
Surajgnrha, Monghyr, Chdndanbhdka, Kajri, Pharkiyd, Abhaipur, 
and Cidhaur were transferred from the District of Bhagalpur ; par- 
};ii/it!s Aniarthii, Rob (in part), Narhdt (in part), Maldah, Behar (in 
jiart), and Samya (in jiart), from the District of Behar; and par- 
gtui.U iMalkf, Baliyd, Masjidpur, Akbarpur-Rdni, Bhusdri, Bdda- 
b!'.u,->dn’, Naipur, Imadpur, Kabkhand, and Utarkhand, from the 
District of 'rirluit, 'Fwo years later, in pargand Chakdi was 

transferred from the District of Ramgarh; and in 1839, 

Bisthazari from the District of Patnd. Numerous minor changes 
Ibllowed. In 1845, two villages of pargand Behar and one village 
of pargand .Saniya were transferred from the District of Behar to 
iMonghyi. In the following year, eight villages of pargand Maldah 
Mere transferred from iMonghyr to Patnd, and twenty-two villages of 
pargand (Ihiaspur from Patnd to Monghyr. In 1855, seven vil¬ 
lages of liada-bhusdn' were transferred from Monghyr to Tirhut; 
nineteen villages from Behar to Monghyr; and three villages from 
Batnd District, pargand Ghids]iur, to Monghyr. The greatest 
change of frontier between Bhdgalpur and Monghyr was effected in 
Tune 1874, \s\\z\\ pargands Sakhrdbddi', Dardra, Singhol, Kharakpur, 
P.irbatpdra, together with tappds Lodwah and Simrdwan, and 281 
villages from pargands Sdhrui and Lakhanpur, comprising in all an 
area of f)i3'62 stpiare miles, were transferred to Monghyr from 
Bhagalpur. Again, in November 1874 and February tSys, 6 vil- 
higes of pargand Chandan Katiirid were also taken from Bhdgalpur 
■■iud annexed'to Monghyr. 

Sima.' 1832, the magisterial jurisdiction of Monghyr has increased 
or diminished with that of the Collector. The civil and the higher 
cilniinal or assi/e jurisdiction is still v'ested in the Judge of Bhagal- 
[air, who, at least once in every two months, visits Monghyr to try 
sessions cases and inspect the civil courts and jail. 

* 'J’he early history of tlie District is completely bound up with that 
ot the old Rdjput Mu-salm-'' family of Kharakijur. A full account 
of this family wilf be found in the description of pargand Kharakpur, 
the y it)st important of that group of pargands known as the Mahdldt 
Kharakpur. Other historical information will be given in connection 
with the towns of Monghyr and Gidhaur and pa>gand Pharkiyd. 

Physical Aspects of the District.— Monghyr District is divided 
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into two portions, of unequal size and of very different character, by 
the river Ganges. The northern portion, which is the smaller, is 
a flat, alluvial plain, very little raised above the ordinarj' level of the 
Ganges, and always liable to inundations when that river comes 
down in flood. It is traversed from north-west to south-east by the 
Little Gandak, which falls into the Ganges opposite the town of 
Monghyr. The portion south of the Ganges consists of two plains, 
separated by a low range of hills running north and south, the chief 
of which are the Kharakpur hills, which form a vcrj' distinct water¬ 
shed. The river Keul, traversing the Jamtii Subdivision, receives 
the drainage of the western side of this range, and falls into the 
Ganges near Siirajgarha. The river Man drains the eastern side, 
and falls into the Ganges at Baridrpur. The District north of the 
river presents no features of geological interest, and is devoid of 
scener}'. It is quite flat, and for the most part consists of post-tertiary 
alluvium. It is very fertile, and supports a large population. The 
south of the District is of remarkable construction, being composed 
entirely of only the oldest and newest formations. Quartz, rai.Ked 
in various proportions with mica, may be said to compose the 
basis of the country. It constitutes the greater portion of the 
range of hills intersecting the District, and in the south forms conical 
peaks of no great height. It appears below the Monghyr fort, and 
as pure granite in the bed of the Ganges at the Beacon Rocks. 
Homstone and jasper extend along the eastern face of the hills 
from Ndyagarha on the road to Bhagalpur, and are also met with at 
Bakam, south-west from Kharakpur. Numerous hot springs are 
found throughout the whole tract where these metamorphic strata 
appear. Chlorite appears to form the highest summits of the hills, 
and is also found to the west of Pahirpur, wedged in between the 
homstone and quartz. Nodular iron ore is found in extensive beds 
in pargands Chakdf, Parbatpdrd, and Sahnii. Laterite overlies tnc 
quartz in the neighbourhood of Monghyr. The latter formations 
are found along the Ganges, extending up to the Monghyr, Dan-lrd, 
and Laklsardl hills, in the form of a rich alluvial deposit; and then, 
bending round the west of the latter range, sprord out southward 
and eastward over pargands Maldah, Bisthazdri, Amarthd, and 
Jamul , 

The Rivers of Monghyr are all tributaries or sub-tributaries of 
the Ganges. 

The Ganges divides the District into two portions, and has a 
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course within its boundaries of about seventy miles. The first 
reach is from the point where it touches the District at the south 
oi' Jtargand Naipur, nearly opposite the railway station of Barh in 
the Patni District, to the town of Sdrajgarha. This sweep of the 
river trends to the south-east, is thirty miles long, and has several 
large islands in its course. From Siirajgarha begins the northerly 
bend, encircling the high land, which attains its greatest height 
in the fort of Monghyr. The river is here both wide and deep 
at all times of the year; and in the rains spreads over the low 
lands of parganci Pharkiyd to a distance of twenty miles from its 
ordinary bed. From Monghyr it turns almost due south for twelve 
miles, and then eastward for five miles, to the boundary of Bhdgal- 
[lur. It is navigable at all times of the year for river steamers and 
the largest kinds of native boats. The rivers north of the Ganges 
are formed by the lower reaches of rivers which have their rise 
and the greater part of their course in the adjoining Districts of 
Tirhut and Bbdgalpur. The principal of these are the following:— 

The LinxE Gandak enters the District between pargands Bhusdri 
and Naipur, and after a tortuous course, which is generally parallel 
to the Ganges, through pargatuis Blnisdri, Baliyd, and Pharkiyd, 
falls into the Ganges at Gogri, si;c miles north-east of Monghyr. 
It is navigable throughout the whole year for boats of four tons, 
and in the rains for boats of seventy tons burden. It is the most 
important trade route in the north of the District, and is connected 
by several large khdls or channels with the Tiljdgi. 

‘I'he Tiljuga passes througli the centre of the great pargand of 
Pharkiyd. It is properly a Bhdgalpur river, and is navigable for the 
same kind oi boats as the Little Gandak. 

The other water communications of the north of the District are 
k/id/s or con,necting channels, which are available only in the rains. 
By keeping to them, boats of twenty tons burden can get within a 
short distance of any place in the great inundated tract extending 
from Tilkeswar to the eastern boundary of tlie District, about thirty- 
*two miles in length and fourteen miles in width. The most im¬ 
portant of these are the Khargarid, Bdghmati, and Chandd khdls. 

None of the rtvers of the south of the District, except part of the 
Keul, are navigable at any time of the year,—in the dry weather for 
want of water, and in the rains on account of their rapidity and un¬ 
certainty of flood. In the spring and summer, it is only near their 
sources that they contain any visible stream; and then each of the 
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numerous small branches holds a greater quantity of water tlian 
the large channel, worn by the united force of these torrents when 
swollen by the periodical rains. The widest channels, indeed, appear 
perfectly dry sand; but by digging a foot or two deep, good water 
may at all times be procured. It is evident that this subterraneous 
water has in some cases a current. Canals dug obliquely across the 
bed collect a small stream, which may be conveyed to some distance' 
for the jrurposes of irrigation. 

The principal of these streams is the Keul, which rises at Karak- 
diha in Hazdribagh, and, running north-eastwards through pargana 
Gidhaur, passes under the subdivisional town of Jamui. Opposite 
the old castle of Gidhaur it is joined by the Maura, which rises in 
the Mallahpur hills. The united streams form a channel four 
hundred yards wide, which is, however, filled only a few times during 
the year, after heavy rainfalls. Two miles below this point it re¬ 
ceives the Uldyi, a fine river, which even in March has a consider¬ 
able stream. Seven or eight miles below this junction, the Kcul 
receives the Anjani, the nymph of which gave birth to Hanumdn, 
the king of monkeys, the offspring of an amour with the wind-god 
Pdvan. The Keul is joined by the Halahir twenty miles above the 
])oint where it falls into the Ganges at Surajgarha. Throughout this 
final portion of its course, below the confluence of the Halahdr, it 
is usually navigable during the rains for boats of fifteen tons burden. 

The Man rises in patgand Wasila, receives accessions from the 
warm spring of Mahrddeo hill, and flows nearly due north through 
pargands Sahnii and Kharakpur to the Ganges, into which it falls 
just at the boundary between Monghyr and Bhdgalpur. The other 
rivers on the west of the Kharakpur hills are the Naktf, formed from 
the Kathrd and Mata, the Bdghdhar, the Kasdi, and the Bdruyd. 

The Changes in the River Courses have been almost confined 
to the Ganges, the main channel of which has several times changed 
to north or south of the several islands that lie in the bed of the 
river west of Monghyr. At present it passes directly under the fort; 
and a great piece of land, called the Bindd didrd, with an area of 
twenty-two square miles, has been formed in the sf uth of pargana 
Bharkiyd. The changes in the Little Gandak arid Tiljiigd have 
been unimportant, consisting of the cutting off of a sharp bend, or 
the forming of a new one through low ground. 

The Banks of the rivers in the north of Monghyr are either 
abrupt or sloping, according to the varying incidence of the cur- 
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rent. The Little Gandak has generally abrupt banks, and the Tiljugd 
sloping ones, the difference being due to the unequal force of their 
t:urrents. The greater number of the southern rivers, such as the 
Keul and Man, have steep banks. 

The IloAT Routes are up and down the Ganges, the Little 
(jandak, the Tiljugi, and the Ma/s which unite the two latter. The 
boats used are like those of the neighbouring Districts—/a/mars up 
to eighty tons burden, pa 7 isis, sorindds, kusis, ektas, patilds, katurds, 
and tnalnis, besides bajras and bhaiilids. 

The Loss of Life by Drowning, as reported to the police in 
the year 1870, in the whole District was 193; in 1871, 247; in 
1872, 268; in 1873, 207; in 1874, 311. 'I'he greatest number of 
deaths from this cause were in the northern police divisions of Gogri, 
'I’egri, and Begu Sardi, and in Shaikhpurd, south of the Ganges. 

Lakes and Marshes. —The country north of the Ganges abounds 
in marshes, several hundred being enumerated in the single pargand 
of Pharkiyd. Their formation is generally peculiar, the banks, 
which are covered with wild roses and the lantana bush, being high 
and abrupt, which would seem to show that they owe their origin to 
the diversions of great rivers. It is probable that the Ganges at one 
time made a bend ten miles north of its present bed, through this 
Fiscal Division. They are filled annually by the floods of the 
G.angcs or Gandak, and during the rains abound with alligators, or, 
more strictly speaking, snub-nosed crocodiles. They are also full of 
fish, and form the chief source of the Monghyr fish supply. All 
.along the north of the District there is a chain of marshes, the 
principal of which is the great Kabar lake. Rice is sowji on the 
edges of tht sh.allow marshes. The deeper ones are frequented 
during the cold season by myriads of wild-fowl, geese, ducks, and 
ibis. Soutl> of the Ganges, perm.anent marshes .are of insignificant 
size; but considerable tracts of country are flooded in the rains, 
particularly to the cast of the Jamdlpur .and Kharakpur hills. 

Irrigation is practised all over the District, particularly in the 
*])ortion south of the Ganges. In low rice-growing country it is un¬ 
necessary ; but on the higher lands, suited for sdth'i rice, artificial 
watering is common, when the rains are late and it is important to get 
the^rop sown. This is often rendered easy by floods in the Ganges, 
due to up-country rain. The contrivances used for raising the water 
are very simple, and generally inexpensive. If the water level is not 
more than two feet below that of the field to be irrigated, the stum 
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is used. This is formed from a piece of very closely woven bamboo 
matting, about eighteen inches to two feet square, two of whose ad¬ 
jacent comers are brought together, and the touching edge sewn up, 
so as to produce an article like a flat, shallow coal-scuttle. Iwo 
ropes are attached to the wedge-shaped end thus formed, and one 
to each of the remaining comers. It is worked by two men, each 
holding one of the end and one of the comer ropes, who plunge it 
into the water, and, bringing it up full, discharge it into the field by a 
quick raising of the end ropes. Another contrivance is called the 
Idtkuri, which corresponds to the donga of the south-western Districts. 
It is usually made of the hollowed, trunk of a til tree, and is w'orked 
by one man, who stands on one end in order to depress it into the 
water. He has merely to withdraw his weight, when a simple lever 
tilts the trunk up and discharges the water through the other end, 
which rests on the edge of the field. A system of three or four 
litkuris may be used for lifting water from a deep tank. The jdnt 
is an irrigator worked in precisely the same way as the last, except 
that, as a large hemispherical vessel of iron or baked earth is sub¬ 
stituted for the til trunk, the man working it has the extra labour of 
landing it on the edge of the field and then emptying it in. On the 
high lands in the south, where opium and sugar-cane are grown, 
most of the irrigation is effected from wells, and is a very expensive 
process. The contrivance employed is called a mot, and requires 
two men and bvo oxen to work it. It consists of a large leather 
bag, which is kept open by a circular rim of iron. It is lowered 
into the well by means of a stout rope passing over a pulley supported 
on uprights. To the other end of the rope two bullocks are yoked, 
who raise the w'ater by walking away from the well.’ One man 
attends on and drives the bullocks, whilst the other lands and 
empties the mot. 

■ The Kharakpur Irrigation Works. —The most important 
ivorks for the purposes of irrigation are those now (1875) course 
of erection on the Kharakpur estate of the Mahdrdji of Darbhangah. 
This fine property, like the other estates of the family in Behar, has. 
been for some years under the management of the Court of Wards, 
and has had the advantage of skilled European supervision. One 
of the most valuable results of this management is the irriga,Hon 
scheme described below, which has now very nearly approached 
completion. 

About tw'o miles south of the town of Kharakpur, the river Man 
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runs through a gorge between two steep hills. This river has its 
source in the perennial hot springs of Bhi'mbdndh, and is never dry. 
Its bed is formed of sand and shingle, more or less bound together 
by alluvial silt. This layer is from eight to sixteen feet thick, and 
overlies a stratum of thestiffest clay, of varying depth; which is again 
supported on the quartzite and jasper rock, which constitutes the 
predominant formation of the surrounding country. Just at the 
narrowest point of the gorge, this rock crops out across the river bed, 
and has been taken advantage of to form a natural foundation on 
which to raise a great dam. To the south the gorge widens out into 
a valley, hemmed in on all sides by low but abrupt hills. This 
valley will be the future reservoir. 

In April 1870, s.anction was obtained from Government for the ex- 
jicnditure of;^ 24,990 on irrigation works. Contracts were completed, 
and the contractors received authority to begin work in about two 
months afterwards, but by that time the working season had very 
nearly passed away. In fact, little was done till the following October 
beyond the .collection of labourers and materials. Here, also, a 
fresh difficulty presented itself. The chord line of the East India 
Railway was in course of construction through the western parts of 
the District, and had absorbed the greater part of the local labour 
supply, by offering higher rates of wages than the Kharakpur con¬ 
tractors were willing to give. The labourers were constantly ab¬ 
sconding,—as soon as, according to the custom of the countr}’, they 
received an advance. The working season of 1870-71 went by with 
little done, most of the time being spent by the engineers in repeated 
representations that higher rates, which were ultimately granted. 
Were absolutely necessary. A good deal of work was done in the 
cold weather of 1871-72; ^9185 was expended, and it was hoped 
that the works would be completed by the end of 1873. However, 
tfs they progressed, it was found tliat the amount originally sanctioned 
would do little more than complete the main dam and the reser¬ 
voir, whilst a large extra sum would be required for distributaries. 
•New estimates were drawn up, and ;^69,2S7 was ultimately granted 
for the whole W'orks, jC^ 9 A 9 Z of which was allotted to the main 
dam, and ;^49,764 to canals and minor distributaries. 

yhe following description of the works is derived from a report 
by the Superintending Engineer of the Sdn circle, and represents 
their condition at the beginning of the rainy season of 1875. They 
had then been completed, except for a narrow passage in the main 
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dam through which the river flows. This great mass of earthwork 
is eighty-one feet high, measured from the river bed; twenty-seven 
feet wide on the top, with sides sloping one foot in three. The 
extreme length on the top, from hillside to hillside, is seven hundred 
feet. It is composed throughout of homogeneous red clay rammed 
in thin layers, and is traversed in the centre by a rubble stone 
masonry wall, three feet thick at tiie top and ten feet wide at the 
base, spread out by footings to twenty-six feet in the foundation, 
which rests on the solid clay. The front of the slope is protected 
by a layer of rubble stone about one foot thick, which it has been 
jiroposed to bind together with mortar, in order to prevent animals 
from burrowing into it. The waste weir has been cut out on the 
south side from the rock, the greatest depth of cutting being forty feet. 
It is one hundred feet long and three hundred and forty wide on 
the crest. I'he rock is solid quartz, and can never be in any way 
affected by the action of the water. The hill at this point slopes 
rapidly on both faces, and there is a deep ravine on the outer side 
communicating with the river, by which the water will be carried off. 
The crest of the overflow weir is twenty feet below the top of the 
dam, and twenty-three feet above the sills of the outlet irrig.ation 
sluices. The northem.outlet is cut through clay and rock, on the 
latter of which the sluices are founded. 'I'he southern outlet is 
through stiff clay in a thirty feet cutting. All these sluices have a 
cut stone floor and rubble stone apron, extending for two hundred 
feet. The walls are faced with cut stone, and pierced in the case of 
the northern outlet with three vents of four feet by three feet, and 
in the southern outlets with four vents of the same size. They are 
fitted with iron frames and gates, worked from above ‘by powerful 
screw gearing. Besides the waste weir, some waste sluices of similar 
construction are provided, in order to return to the Man river below 
a certain proportion of the water, for reasons to be afterwards men¬ 
tioned. 

The shingly bed of the river for some time gave trouble, as its 
porous nature caused fear of percolation, which might result in the 
entire destruction of the dam. At first, five wells, of eleven feet in 
diameter and one and a half feet apart, were sunk in the line of the 
wall, through the shingle bed and the sub-lying clay, down to ^he 
rock. It was afterwards resolved -to remove entirely the shingle bed, 
and the following arrangement was adopted. A coffer dam of thick 
teak planks, in double rows six feet apart, was driven down through 
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the clay and filled with puddle, the whole way across the river, thir¬ 
teen feet from the line of the traversing wall on the up-stream side. 
The intermediate shingle between the 'wall and the coffer dam was 
then removed, and the space filled Avith concrete. Another similar 
<lam was constructed in the line of the foot of the inner slope, two 
hundred and fifty feet from the wall, the whole of the loose material 
being again cleared out down to the solid clay and rock. A portable 
engine and a Gu>Tines’ pump were employed to keep the pit free 
■ !' water. The whole of the work has been very neatly and well 
Lxecuted, the side slopes being atrefully dressed and turfed, masonry 
drains provided for carrying off rain water from the slopes and roads, 
and the whole protected by neat wire fencing. A sudden freshet in 
the river in May 1875 carried back into the excavation some of the 
shingle which had been removed, but beyond causing a temporary 
delay, no damage was done; the extra cost entailed by this little 
accident was about ;^8o. Some of the distributaries have been 
completed, and their falls tested with the full volumes of water they 
will eventually have to carry. At the present time (October 1875) 
the works are being pressed on, and the engineers hope to complete 
them, by filling in the gap in the main dam, before the rains of 1876. 
'I'he Deputy-Commissioner of Wards’ Estates in the Patnd Division in¬ 
forms me that by the end of August 1875,;^io,794 had been expended 
on the main dam, and ;^4i,6i5 on the canals and distributaries. 

The following figures, given in a report by the Superintending 
Engineer of the Darbhangah Rdj to the Commis^oner of Patn.d, show 
thf; financial results that are expected to be obtained, and also esti¬ 
mates of the volume of Avater to be impounded, and to be passed by 
the waste Aveir :— 

The lands to be irrigated by the scheme amount to 26,240 stan- 
ilard d%’/ids. . The Avhole of this area is suitable for the cultivation 
of fine rice, and at present yields a rental of ^2^22, i6s. Qd., on 
an .average assessment of R. o. 14. 2 or is. 9;Jd. per It is 

(-alculated that, AA’ith the aid of irrigation, it Avill bear an average rental 
*.jf Rs. 3 or 6s. per bigha, or a total rental of per annum,—an 

increase of ^^5549, 3s. 3jd. on the present rental. The revised 
estimate of the total cost of the undertaking .amounts to ^^69,337, 
loSj^ 7|d.; so that the return Avill be eight per cent, on the expendi¬ 
ture. In addition, it is hoped that irrigation will in the future 
]jrevent those periodical losses of revenue due to failure of crops, 
Avhich hitherto have occurred nearly quinquennially. 
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The area of the catchment basin is thirty-six scjuare miles, and the 
greatest rainfall registered during the last seven years was 59'42 inches. 
The largest discharge ascertained by river gauge during the same 
period was 11,067 cubic feet per second, and the greatest discharge 
of the basin is calculated to be 19,278 cubic feet per second. The 
crest of the main dam is forty-three feet, and the crest of the waste 
weir twenty-three feet, above the sills of the sluices^* and the area of 
the reservoir at the level of the sills is 17 square miles, calculated 
from a survey and a contour section of the basin. The capacity 
of tlie reservoir storage" between the sills of the sluices and the crest 
of the waste weir is, therefore, 1,090,045,440 cubic-feet, which repre¬ 
sents the amount of water to be impounded in one year for the 
purpose of irrigation. Assuming a 60 inches rainfall, the total 
catchment of the basin will be 4,516,300,800 cubic feet; that is, 
the sluices and waste weir must be able, if required, to discharge 
3426 millions of cubic feet. These figures are thus fixed in conse¬ 
quence of an agreement between the Darbhangah Court of Wards 
and Rdji Lil^nand Sinh, who owns the riparian land farther down 
the river, that not more than one-third of the average amount of 
water due to rainfall should be impounded. The means provided 
are amply sufficient to do this; the sluices, seven in number, four 
on the southern and three on the northern side of the river, are 
four feet by three, with a head of twenty-one feet. VV'hen the water 
in the reservoir is level with the crest of the waste weir, they can 
discharge 1890 cubic feet per second, i.e. r63,296,000 cubic feet 
per diem, or the year’s surplus rainfall over the storage in twenty-one 
days. Independently of the sluices, the waste weir, one hundred 
feet in length, has its crest twenty feet below the cresf. of the main 
dam, and, with a head of 9"8 feet, would dispose of the greatest 
discharge ever registered in excess of storage,—that is, 3426 millions 
of cubic feet, in less than four days. For irrigation puqmses, there 
is thus a storage of rogo millions cubic feet, or 124,620 cubic 
feet for each acre of the area to be irrigated, exclusive of the local 
rainfall over that area. Allowing Colonel Rundall’s estimate of one 
cubic yard per hour per acre for monsoon crops, this will be suffi¬ 
cient for 192 days, w'hich is much more than the period required for 
the growth of the late or aghani rice, and leaves an ample supply for 
autumn cold-weather and spring cultivation. 

In Kharakpur it appears to have been the custom to erect dhdr 
bandhs or embankments across small hill streams, in order to intercept 
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their waters for purposes of irrigation. They were formerly constructed 
at the expense of the Darbhangah estate, by the jeth rayats (head¬ 
men) of the villages within which they lay. As they were made with¬ 
out the necessary careful calculation of the amount of flood-water 
to which they were liable to be exposed, and were constantly being 
injured, it was proposed, in 1873, that a special examination and 
report should be made on all the embankments, and that they should 
be divided into three classes:—(i) f’hose likely to prove perma- 
.ently remunerative, owing to the increased value given to a large 
urea of land by their construction. (2) Those not likely to prove 
remunerative, but tvhich, having been always maintained at the 
expense of the estate, could not be abandoned without hardship to 
the rayais, and which could be constructed in a solid manner at 
an expense not greater than the amount which, at five per cent., 
would yield the average annual expenditure on repairs. (3) Similar 
bandits which should be maintained, but which could not be con¬ 
structed within the above limit of expense. It was also suggested 
that it might be found desirable to erect bandits at places where they 
h.ad not hitherto existed. The Collector was asked to prepare re¬ 
turns, showing, if possible, the number and the area of the holdings 
which would be benefited, with their rental. His reply gave volumi¬ 
nous details, and it appeared that the earthwork had in that year 
been executed in places in anticipation of sanction. The total of 
tlie estimate for which sanction was ultimately given was .^^"3047, 
los. 7|d. The scheme, which is not yet (1875) complete, will 
benefit 2057 farmers and 5743 acres of land. The cost will thus 
be under 12s. an acre. 

The Fisheries of Monghyr District are very extensive on the 
Ganges and Gandak and their tributaries. The supply is at most 
periods of the year abundant, but is diminished at the season of the 
Highest floods. The ordinary manner of catching fish is by means 
of nets; but sometim^, and particularly in shallow waters, spears are 
used. The Banpars and Gonris are said to be most e.\pert in the 
*use of these weapons. Dubdni Keuts, who are good divers, pursue 
fish under water with the spear. The number of persons returned 
by the Census ot 1872 as belonging to the fishing castes is 57,834, 
whjph would give about 10,000 fishermen. In 1811, Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton estimated the profit of a fisherman’s labour at about Rs. 4 
a month, and that fish sold at three pounds weight for a penny. 
The price is now three times as great, and the monthly profit is at 
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least doubled. The annual value, therefore, of the fisheries of the 
District is almost ;^96,ooo. The following are some among the 
^ fisheries in Monghyr, with their extent and annual rental:—A reach 
of the Halahdr river in pargami Maldah, 6 miles long and 150 yards 
wide, is rented at _;^i2 a year. A reach of the Keul river, '\s\ pargami 
Sekandrd, 4 miles long and 100 yards wide, at £^20 a year. The 
fishing rights in the Man river, in pargami Kharakpur, 26 miles long 
and ICO yards wide, at ;^4 per annum. The Gurkhd fishery, in 
par gaud Kajri, 2 miles long and 100 yards wide, ^25 a year. The 
*Dakra Nali fishery', in Monghyr, S miles long and 100 yards 

wide, at ^24 a year. The Maimva nd’d fishery, in pa/ga/id Mon¬ 
ghyr, 6 miles Jong and 200 yards wide, ^ro a year. The right of 
fishing ill the I’iljiiga river, within pargami I’harkiya, 40 miles long 
and 50 yards wide, is held on a lease at ^26 a year. And the 
Mairah, also in pargand Pharkiyd, i mile long and 50 yards wide, at 
£21, I os. od. a year. 

The most common fishes found in the rivers of Monghyr Dis¬ 
trict are,—the nddni (Cyprinus kalibansa or atratns) j the naola, 
the half-grown fry of the last; mirgal (Cyprinus niirga); katld 
(Cyprinus katla); rui (Cy'jirinus ruhita); chapra (I'richopodus 
khalisa); ^rr/V?;-(Ophiocfephalus wrahl); mullet (Mugil Indica). The 
Siluroids are,— kanach (Silurus pugentissimus); tengra (Macroneo 
lamarri); rita (Rita ritoedes); gobta (Callichrous ehckra); Iwdli 
(Wallago attu); patosi (. 4 iliichthys punctata); bagar (Bagaruis 
yarelli); sing/ti (Saccobranchus fossilis); sildud (Silundia Gangetica); 
pavgas (Pangasius Buchanani or Pimelodus pangash); chitdl (Mysfus 
chittala); (Belone cancila); wif/i (Notopterus kapirat); the ray 
(Batoides ordcs); bdghair (VimfAocl'as baghar) ; hilsd (Giujica alosa) ; 
and the bdm (Nuroena bam). I'he mahsir (Barbustor), a fish well 
known to anglers, is met with in the river Man, but, owing to the 
scantine.ss of water in the dry season, does not grow to any size. 
When the Kharakpur irrigation works on thip river are complete, 
and the stored-up water forms-a lake among the hills, it will have 
room to grow to a larger size, and mahsir fishing will, it is antici¬ 
pated, form an additional attraction to Monghyr. 

There is a considerable trade in shells of the fresh-water mussel 
(Unio), and of the marsh snail (Ampullaria). They are collectei) in 
thousands in the Pharkiy ,4 marshes, and yield a very pure lime, worth 
from £2 to £2, los. od. a ton, when the carbonic acid has been 
separated by heat. 
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The Minerals found in Monghyr District are almost entirely 
confined to the south of the Ganges. The more important are the 
following:—Galena, a sulphuret of lead, containing a small quantity 
of silver, found in the hill tracts of pargani Chakdi. Minium, or 
jirotoxide of lead, from the bed of the Kharakpur hill streams. Anti¬ 
mony ore, a sulphuret of antimony, from the Chakdi hills; sold in 
the hdzar under the name of surma, and used by zandna ladies for 
tinting their eyebrows. A rich iron ore is quarried in the Kharakpur 
liills near Bhfmbdndh; actynotite is found in the same neighbour¬ 
hood. Hematite, or peroxide of iron, is an impure or earthy species 
of iron oxide, combined to some extent with alumina, silica, and a 
trace of alkali. "I'lie jiercentage of pure iron oxide, as near as pos¬ 
sible, is sixty per cent. It would be valuable for smelting, if limestone 
as a flux and coal or other fuel were cheap. As the District, how¬ 
ever, is destitute of carboniferous strata, and wood is too dear, it is 
only used as a cheap pigment for painting. It is found principally 
in the Kharakpur hills. Felspar fit for the manufacture of porcelain 
is met with in great abundance in the southern part of the District. 
Corundum is obtained from the hills near Jamdi, but the precious 
forms are not met with. 'I'ravertine is found near Gidhaur and in 
liie Kharakpur hills. Kankar or nodular limestone, principally used 
for metalling the roads, is found more or less in all parts of the 
District, mostly in the older tertiary formations of alluvial origin. 
There are also stone and slate quarries in the District. Of the latter 
the most extensive is in pargand Abhaipur, and'is the property of 
Messrs. Ambler & Co., of Monghyr. 

The Forest Tracts of Monghyr were returned in some statistical 
tables, publi.she,d by the Board of Revenue in 1872, as covering an 
area of 427 siiuare miles, mostly situated in pargands Gidhaur, 
Chdndanbhukd,and Chakdi. The Collector in 187 r rc_portcd, seem¬ 
ingly on information derived from the police, that the Gidhaur 
forests yielded an annual rental of ^ 7 S°> ^^nd those of Chakdi ^130. 
He added that, after having seen a large part of this countiy, he 
could not say there was much valuable timber gro^\Tl in it. There is 
a forest tract in tire Kharakpur estate of the Mahdrdjd of Darbhangah, 
ivhich for some yeats was leased to F.uropean merchants in Monghyr 
at ^ measured ten miles long by four wide. The 

jungfts of pargand Kajrd consist chiefly of acacias, and are valuable 
for the gum they produce.* In pargand Pharkiyd there is some 
scrub forest, in the formation of which the wild rose takes an 
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important part. The principal forest trees of Monghyr are,— 
(i) sal (Shorea robusta), locally known as the saknd, a member of 
the Malay camphor family, and found chiefly in the Kharakpur 
hills. The utter absence of all forest conservancy has long ago 
caused the disappearance of all the larger trees; and when the East 
India Railway was being constructed, a contractor for sleepers found 
a lease of these hills on moderate terms a losing speculation. It 
must, however, be remarked, that except for railway sleepers and 
beams for European houses, large timber is noc required. The 
principal demand is for gols, or posts, fifteen feet high, which are 
used as supports to the roofs of native huts. They cost about 4 
dnnds or 6d. each in the forest, and after paying a transit toll of 
2 dnnds or 3d., sell at Monghyr for about 8 dnnds or is.; (2) 
abntts, or ebony (Diospyros melanoxylon); (3) tun (Cedrela toona); 
(4) satsdl (Dalbergia latifolia); (5) kantal (Artocaq^us integrifolia); 
(b) pitsdl (Pterocarpus marsupium); (7) sissd (Dalbergia sissu); 
(7a) dm, or mango (Mangifera Indica); (8) mahud (Bassia latifolia); 
(9) bat (Ficus Bengalensis); (10) pipal (Ficus religiosa); (ii) pdkur 
(Ficus infectoria); (12) baddm (Terminalia catappa); (13) somi 
(Prosopis spicigera); (14) sondlu (Cassia fistula); (15) gdb (Dio¬ 
spyros embryopteris.); (16) kadani (Nauclea cadamba); (17) tetul 
(Tamarindus Indica); (.18) sinml (Bombax Malabaricum); (19) 
hara (Terminalia chebula) ; (20) pansaura (Grewia Icpiaria). 'I'he 
most common hedgerow trees are,—(21) swallow-wort, or akhdnd 
(Calotropis gigantea); (22) wild castor, or bdghandt (Jatropha 
curcas); (23) croton, or beldti bdghandt (Croton tiglium); (24) the 
chaste plant, or nisindd (Vitex negundo), a verbena; (25) ndgphatia 
(Cactus Indicus); (26) the milk bush, or dudhid (Exccecaria insignis), 
an euphorb; (27) the red berry (Tinospora cordifolia), a moon seed ; 

(28) the silkqp. parasite, or amralata (Cassytha filiformis), a laurel; 

(29) wild senna, or chikora (Cassia tora); (30) the Chinese lantern 
or balloon vine (Cardiospermum halicacabum); (31) wild acanthus, 
or ba&ds (Justicia adhatoda); (32) wild jute, or pdt (Corcho'rus 
fuscus); (33) wild cotton, or ban kapds (Hibiscus vitifolius); (3^) 
convolvulus, or karzani (Porana paniculata), a creeper; and (35) 
the wild rose, or kud (Rosa centifolia). 

Jungle Products. —The first place among the jungle products 
of the Monghyr District must be given to the mahud (Bassia latiiolia), 
both on account of the extent of the country in which it grows, and 
for the value and usefulness of its products. It is found in large 
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forests in the hilly country in the sbuth of the District. Thousands 
of tons of the petals are collected annually, and, mixed with cereal 
grains, form a cheap and nutritious food. Also, 100,000 gallons of 
a strong spirit are yearly distilled from them in the Government 
distilleries. The fruit yields a valuable oil, used in sweetmeats, for 
burning, and to adulterate ght exported to Calcutta. The wood 
is hard, and fit for the naves of cart wheels. The bark is used 
medicinally as an astringent and tonic. Frankincense, obtained 
from Boswellia thurifera, is gathered to some extent in the jungles, as 
;. also the gum called gugal from the allied Balsamodendron mukul. 
Roxburgh describes the whole plant as yielding a great fragrance 
like that of the finest myrrh. The gum is difficult of collection, as 
the pale juice which issues from a cut made in the tree is very 
watery, and rapidly eva,porates, leaving a very minute portion of gum, 
which is not tenacious or elastic like myrrh. Gums for ordinary 
purposes are gathered from many trees, such as the mango, the nim 
(Azadirachta Indica), and a number of varieties of the bdbla (Acacia 
Arabica); but so little care is taken in collecting them, that they 
generally contain a large percentage of earth and dirt. The gum 
called dhdna, much used as incense, and supposed to drive away 
mosquitoes, is gathered from the sdl (Shorea robusta). The myro- 
balan of commerce, the fruit of Terminalia chebula, is abundant in 
the forests; it makes a very good dye mixed with sulph.ate of iron or 
alum. The kernel of the fruit of Bochanania latifolia, called chironji, 
is much esteemed in the District, and is said to resemble the almond. 
Rope is made in large quantities from the jungle creeper Bauhinia 
Vahlii. It stands immersion in water without much injury, and is 
usually employed for drawing water from wells. Another kind of 
rope, used in all parts of the District, is made from a coarse grass 
called sabi, of which I cannot find the scientific name. Lac is 
ccUected to some extent for exportation, and for making bracelets, 
toys, etc. The insects are found on the small branches and petiole.s 
of the palds (Butea frondosa). This tree also affords a valuable 
gpm, and its flowers a yellow dye of considerable permanence.' The 
gum exudes from natural fissures and wounds made in tjie bark in 
the form of a beadtiful red juice, which hardens into a ruby-coloured 
astringent gum, which loses its colour if exposed to the air. Honey 
is foJhd in the jungles, and is occasionally -collectedj^ It does not, 
however, appear to be a general article of trade. The same may be 
said of india-rubber. The castes subsisting by traffic in jungle 
VOL. XV. c 
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products, as returned by the Collector, are Banpars, Musihars, Dhirfs, 
and Bhdiyis. 

Pasture-Grounds. —The principal pasture-lands north of the 
Ganges are in fargand Pharkiyi, and comprise all the alluvial 
country periodically inundated by the Ganges, Gandak, and Tiljdgd, 
which lies so low that the season for sowing even a spring crop has 
passed before the water recedes. The largest tract lies between the 
Gandak and the Tiljugil, due north of Monghyr. An area of about 
twelve miles north and south by twenty miles east and west, or 
about two hundred square miles, is so deeply flooded that not more 
than half the land is ever cultivated, and hardly any lies sufficiently 
high for village sites. This tract forms the pasture-land of the later 
cold weather or spring and of the hot season, and is covered chiefly 
by a very rank pod grass and the graceful pampas grass, together with 
a scanty undergrowth of the more succulent kinds, such as dub. 
Buffaloes thrive on this pasture better than oxen; and immense herds 
of them are sent to these prairies, as they may be called, from all 
the surrounding countries, and sometimes from the south of the 
Ganges. They graze here from January till the rising water forces 
them to retire in June. Their clarified butter or ghi is largely sold 
at the market of Khargarid at the mouth of the Gandak, for exporta¬ 
tion to Calcutta. The rent levied by the landholders is about eight 
dnnds or one shilling a head for buffaloes, and four dnnds or six¬ 
pence for oxen, for the season. ’ 

The new-formed Taanks bordering the Ganges also afford pasturage 
during the dry seasons. The cattle are excluded from those Which 
are cultivated, until after the rabi crop is cut in April; but are 
admitted on the sandy and uncultivated strips directly the soil is 
sufficiently firm to bear their weight, and are allowed to pick up a 
• scanty subsistence from the young kasela shoots (Saccharum ofiici- 
narum) and weeds, which spring up spontaneously after the river 
has fallen. The tamarisk bushes, most valuable for basket-making 
, and firewood, are also found on nearly every bank; but these the 
cattle do not appear to fancy, eating them only when there is nothing 
else to feed on. The vast jungly tracts west o/ Kharakpx r, and much 
of pargands Parbatpdri, Chdndanbhukd, Kajrd, Gidhaur, and Chakili, 
form the pasture-grounds of the south of the District. The pasture, 
however, is of a very coarse description, consisting of young 'leaves 
and weeds. The cattle are belled to keep them together, but always 
run very considerable risk from wild beasts. In other parts of the 
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District they are fed with rice and wheat straw, and such scanty 
herbage as they can find by the roadsides and bordering the hedges. 
Grazing lands, properly speaking, set aside as in England, are un¬ 
known, every cultivable acre being required for producing food for 
man. An effort was made in 1873 to introduce a fodder, which, by 
the largeness of its out-turn, would induce its cultivation for purposes 
of cattle-feeding exclusively. This was the Chinese sugar-grass or 
sorgho (Sorghum saccharatum), which was described by the United 
S'.ates Agricultural Department as ‘unsurpassed.’ It was sown in 
tJic Government gardens in Monghyr in May, and grew to the 
height of seventeen feet before the end of the rains. So far as 
appearances went, it was a remarkable success; but it was little ap¬ 
preciated by the natives, by whom it was pronounced, when exposed 
at the public offices, to be a well-known and somewhat despised 
ghoma janird, otherwise called ohotkt janird or markhatid, which 
has the bad reputation of exhausting the soil and yielding an inferior 
kind of coarse grain, used as food only by the very poorest. More¬ 
over, they did not hold it in high estimation as fodder, on account 
of its being heating. The highest bid made for the crop, standing 
on a plot of land measuring more than half an acre, was only twelve 
shillings. It was attempted to sell it by the bundle of a hundred¬ 
weight for 3d., but it could not find purchasers; while, at the same 
time, in the bdzdr a bundle weighing only a third of a hundredweight 
sold at this rate, although consisting only of weeds and coarse grass. 
I’hc rent alone of the field was los. a year, so that the cultivation 
of Sorgho was not a profitable undertaking. The Collector, in his 
report on the subject, was of opinion that the seed w^as sown at the 
wrong time of the year, as during the rains a large supply of grass 
and weeds can be obtained from the land on which the bhddai 
crops stand,_ nferely for the trouble of cutting. In the cold and 
hwt weather, however, a good crop of sorgho might command a 
better price ■, but even then cattle would probably continue to pick 
up a coarse food on the chars and uncultivated hills which abound 
in the District. In fact, .the setting aside of land merely to grow 
fodder for cattle is an arrangement which does not at all coincide 
with the views of native cattle rearers, who laugh at the idea. 

FERiE Naturae: Mammals.— ^The following paragraphs have been 
chiefiy condensed from a note on the /era natures of the District 
supplied to me by the Collector, Mr. Lockwood :—‘ I have only 
observed two species of monkey in this District, the langur (Presbytis 
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entellus) and the bandar (Inuus rhesus). Both are very local. 
The former is found only south of the Ganges, and fortunately 
even there it is rare, for it does a vast amount of damage to the 
crops. The bandars also are found only in a few places, affecting 
certain localities, from which apparently they never migrate. Year 
after year officers in camp find them in the same mango groves. 
At Monkey 'Island, on the Kibar lake, they are particularly numer¬ 
ous, being venerated by the priests of the Hindu temple. Numbers 
come out from the jungle on all sides on being called; and the band 
is headed by a fierce old male, who apparently holds unlimited 
sway over the others. In the year 1793 a yearly grant of ^4 was 
made by Government for the express purpose of feeding the monkeys 
and lighting the temple on Monkey Island; hut in 1852 the grant 
was discontinued, owing to its being misappropriated by the ruling 
priestsi Bats are common all over the District. The frugivorous 
bats (Pteropus) are caught by the lower classes, and are said to be 
excellent eating. The long-tailed bat is occasionally seen; and other 
insectivorous bats are common. They are called chAmgMri, or 
leather-wings, by the natives. • The long-armed bat (Taphozous 
longimanus) is a great pest in record rooms. Among insectivorous 
mammals deserving notice are the musk-shrews, which occur in 
extraordinary numbers. The Tupaia Elliotti abounds in the Kharak¬ 
pur hills. It bears so great a resemblance to the common palm 
squirrel that it long escaped notice. 

‘ Among carnivora may be mentioned the black bear (IJrsus 
labiatus). It is found generally throughout the hilly portion of 
the District, but is not common now. It is much sought after, both 
for the sake of the reward offered by Government for its head, and 
for the excellence of its flesh. . The Sant£ls of the southern hills 
watch it when it comes to feed on the flowers of'the mahud, and, 
concealed amongst the branches of the tree, shoot it with poisoned 
arrows. When unmolested it is usually an inoffensive animal. 
The Indian badger (Mellivoxa Indica) is not uncommon in the 
District, particularly among the Kharakpur hills. Others are said ‘o 
be common in the rivers, but I have never seen one. Tigers are 
not common in this District, as the reward of £2, los. od. induces 
hunters to destroy them, usually by means of traps armed with bows 
and arrows set in the paths which they frequent. The District is 
very unfavourable for tiger-shooting, as the jungles are almost inter¬ 
minable, and so thick with under-scrub that the sportsman cannot 
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proceed on foot with any chance of success, whilst the passage of 
elephants would be impossible. Leopards are, or at all events were, 
more common, but the reward given for killing them also makes 
their pursuit very profitable, and is leading to their extermination. 
Wild cats are everywhere common, and destroy a vast amount of 
game. Indeed, were it not for the number of eggs which the game 
birds lay, they must have long ago become extinct. Almost every 
hedge of any size contains its jungle cat, ready to spring on any 
■jli d that comes near. Hyaenas are found in the hills, but, being true 
nocturnal animals, they are seldom met with; but some caves, which 
have been tenanted by them from time immemorial, may be seen. 
Civets, both Viverra zibetha and V. Malaccensis, are far from un¬ 
common, and do a vast amount of damage to game birds. I have 
only noticed the common mongoose (Herpestes). It is common 
everywhere, and, in consequence of its antipathy to snakes, is not 
molested. It is a great nuisance as a pet. I have never seen 
the wolf in this Di.strict; but Mr. Crowdy, of Manjhaul factory, tells 
me that he meets with it occasionally out hunting, but that his fox¬ 
hounds will not face it. The wild dog has occasionally been killed 
among the hills, but it appears to be becoming extinct. The Indian 
fox is found everyw'here. 

‘The Gangetic porpoise abounds in the river,,and is occasionally 
captured and eaten. Its oil is sold in the bdzir for preserving leather 
and other purposes. The Sciunis palmanim is the only squirrel 
which I have seen in the District; it is common nearly everywhere, 
and is a pest in fruit gardens. Rats and mice are very’ common 
both in the fields and houses. The field rat is eaten by the Musdhars, 
and is considered by them a great delicacy. Porcupines are not 
uncommon, and are eaten whenever captured by the lower classes. 
Hares are lyot' uncommon throughout the District, several being 
gAierally started during a day’s shooting.. Wild pigs are found 
sparingly all over the District in suita,ble places. Of deer, the sd/nbar 
stag (Rusa Aristotelis) is occasionally killed. The spotted deer 
fAxis maculatus) abounds towards the south, and often invades the 
cultivated country, to the serious injury of the standing crops. The 
.swamp deer, or bdrd singhd (Rucervus Duvaucellii), is not uncommon. 
Wild buffaloes are occasionally found in the north of the District, in 
pargand Pharkiyd.’ 

Birds. —Mr. Lockwood writes concerning the birds of the Dis¬ 
trict :—‘ I have only noticed three species of vulture,—the common 
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vulture (Gyps Bengalensis), the black vulture (Otogyps calvus), and 
the Egyptian or scavenger vulture. All feed on carrion, and are for 
this reason extremely useful. The natives look on them with con¬ 
siderable abhorrence, and will often pull a house down if a vulture 
alights on it. Of the falcons there may be mentioned the peregrine, 
a cold-weather visitant, and the saker (Falco sacer). The Mahdrdjd 
Sir Jai Mangal Sinh, K.C.S.I., is the only native gentleman that 
I have seen who keeps up the old Indian sport of hawking. Of 
Accipitrinse, the sparrow-hawk is the only species I have noticed. 
Monghyr is rich in fishing eagles. The osprey abounds near the 
Ganges, and in the vicinity of all' the large marshes north of that 
river. The white-tailed eagle is equally common, and breeds in this 
District. Harriers abound during the cold season, and m.ay be seen 
hawking over every field in search of small birds and lizards. The 
ortolan or short-toed lark (Calandrella brachydactyla) and quail are 
especially marked out as quarry by all the hawks. Owls are not 
very numerous, but the rock owl is found here. 

‘Of Insessores, swallows, martins, and swifts are numerous, and the 
European swallow abounds during the cold season. The wire-tailed 
swallow may occasionally be seen in the Kharakpur hills; and on one 
occasion I noticed the spine-tailed swift there. Night-jars are found 
in localities similar Jo those they frequent in Europe. The common 
bee-eaters (Merops viridis and M. Philippensis) are found at certain 
seasons everywhere. Other species are rare. The beautiful Indian 
roller (Coracias), the jay of Europeans, abounds. It is one of the 
most familiar birds in this country. Its feathers are much prized 
as ornaments, and are taken home by anglers under the impression 
that they will make fine salmon flies, but the beautiful cobalt blue 
turns pink in water. Kingfishers are not so common here as in 
Bengal. The only species I have noticed are the Halcyon fuscus, 
H. leucocephalus, Alcedo Bengalensis, and the Ceryle rudis, whi'ih 
during the cold weather may be seen hovering over every tank in 
search of fish. The feathers of H. fuscus, which is insectivorous, are 
in great request for ornaments, and the bird-catchers snare them bj 
thousands by means of a small net and a decoy b.rd, I have seen 
a successful party on their way to Calcutta with several thousand 
skins. In London, I was told by an eminent bird-stuffer that a 
good skin of the Indian roller or of H. fuscus was worth about five 
shillings for ladies’ hats. Hombills are not uncommon. The Mala¬ 
bar pied hombill (Hydrocissa coronata) has been met with in the 
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Kharakpur hills. Parakeets are common everywhere, and they do 
a considerable amount of damage to the crops. They are favourite 
cage birds. I have not noticed any great variety of woodpeckers in 
the District. By far the most common species is the golden-backed 
woodpecker (Brachyptemus aurantius). Barbets are common every¬ 
where. The species named Megalaima viridis is called the copper¬ 
smith, from its call resembling the noise made by smiths in making 
copper vessels. Although India is the headquarters of the cuckoo 
'■'.mily, I have not observed many species here. The European cuckoo 
i.s not uncommon during the cold weather, but it returns to the hills 
during the breeding season, so that its familiar call is never heard. 
The pied cuckoo is heard everywhere during the rains, and the hawk 
cuckoo and koe/ abound at all seasons. The former is known as the 
hot-weather bird, as its shrill call ushers in that season. The latter 
seems to take possession of every crow’s nest it can find to deposit its 
eggs in ; at least, nearly every crow’s nest I have inspected has had a 
koel’s egg in it. Malkohas are occasionally seen. Konkals (Centropus) 
or crow-pheasants are very common, and the sirkir (Taccocua) are 
met with in the Kharakpur hills. Honey-suckers, or humming-birds, 
.as they are generally called by Europeans, are common everywhere. 
In every garden where the Spanish jasmin (Plumeria or Hamelia 
patens) is found, several species may be seen inserting their little 
beaks into the pipe-like flowers to extract the nectar. Nut-hatches 
are not uncommon, and are met with all over the District during the 
cold weather. Hoopoes are found in every gardbn. U. nigripennis 
buik its nest and reared its young in an old building in the jail last 
spring. This bird is supposed to have been a great favourite with 
Solomon, and is accordingly not molested by Muhammadans. One 
or two species of shrike are common. Lanius cristatus is the first 
migrant to appear at the commencement of the cold season. 1 
always note the day of its arrival, as people in England note the 
swallow’s arrival in spring. All the three Indian species of cuckoo 
shrike (Volvocivora) are found in the District The beautiful mini- 
W2ts are cold-weather visitants, and may be seen in flocks searching 
for insects in almost every grove. The Drongo shrike or king crow 
is seen everywhere! The family of Muscicapidse is fairly represented. 
The Paradise fly-catcher (Tchitrea paradisi) is not uncommon in 
the ^ell-wooded country to the north of the District. The curious 
transition of this species from chestnut to white is, so far as, I know, 
unique among birds. The theory that white is the nuptial plumage. 
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cannot, I think, be correct, as I have seen the white male pair with 
the chestnut female, and vice versSt, during the breeding season. 
Fantails (Leucocerca) are not uncommon in the woods. The 
Merulina; are badly represented. The orange-headed ground thrush 
(Geocichla citrina) may occasionally be seen in the Government 
gardens during the cold weather, and the blue rock thrush (Petro- 
cossyphus cyaneus) appears also at the same season. Both retire 
northwards to breed. The babbling thrushes (Timalinae) are fairly 
represented here. The kachbachiyd or sdihbhdi of the natives (Malaco- 
cercus terricolor) is seen in every hedge and garden; about seven 
are usually seen together, hence the name “ seven brothers.” Their 
bright blue eggs are characteristic of the genus. Other species occur 
in the District, but they are not a very interesting family. The 
bulbuls or short-legged thrushes are not so numerous as in other 
parts of Bengal; they are caught by the shikdr'ts on account of their 
plumage, and for fighting. The green Phyllomis is abundant. It 
frequents mango trees, which towards Kharakpur are much infested 
by the loranthus. The flowers of this parasite appear during the 
cold season, and are rich in nectar, on which the bird feeds. The 
little white-winged green bulbul (lora typhia) is also very common 
in the cold weather, and, I think, should be properly classed with 
the tits, as its note, size, and habits are quite those of the English 
blue titmouse. Orioles abound in every grove. When they put 
on their nuptial plumage in the spring, their beauty cannot be sur¬ 
passed, and their skins are in much request. One species comes 
very near the Auricus of Europe, but has a longer black mark behfind 
the eyes. Its nest is beautifully compact. Of Ruticillae, the 
Indian redstart is common everywhere during the cold weather. 
The ruby-throat is occasionally seen in the rab'i fields; and the 
blue-throat (Cyanecula suecica), so like the European bird, is 
equally common. Reed-warblers abound in suitable places. On the 
Kibar lake they are particularly numerous. Among the sub-family 
Drymoicinae, the Indian tailor-bird is abundant, being found in 
almost every hedge. Its nest is a model of ingenuity and beauty< 
The weaver-bird; or baya, is generally miscalled the tailor-bird by 
Europeans. The minute Phylloscopinse, or tree-warblers, are well 
represented in the cold weather. The Reguloides proregulus, the 
Dalmatian regulus, so rare in Europe, is not uncommon here. 'The 
wagtails are all migrants, leaving us before their pairing season in 
the spring, and returning at the first approach of the cold weather. 
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Their arrival is always welcome, as it denotes that the thermometer 
will fall below 80° at sunrise. They breed in Bhutan and across 
the Himalayas. The field wagtails are amongst the most numerous 
of the cold-weather birds. The same may be said of their cousins 
the pipits. Of the tits, so familiar in Europe and in the Himalayas, 
I have only noticed the grey titmouse (Parus cinereus). This little 
bird occasionally appears during the cold season, and its form and 
note are hardly distinguishable from the British oxeye. Of the 
i.irnily Corvidae we have several species. The corby and the common 
crow abound everywhere. The Indian magpie is one of our most 
familiar birds. The starlings are well represented by the mdinas, 
several species of which remain with us all the year round. The 
European starling is common during the cold season, coming in 
immense flocks, which are nearly always joined by the mdinas. The 
bank mdinas are also abundant along the Ganges, breeding on its 
banks. It is the only bird that I know, which, breeding in holes of 
banks or trees, lays coloured eggs, which are of a bright green; whilst 
those of the owls, kingfishers, woodpeckers, barbets, and others 
which have similar nests, are invariably white. The Fringillidse are 
not so well represented as we should expect to find them, consider¬ 
ing the abundance of fisod suited to them ever present in Behar. 
The weaver-bird {Ploceus baya) is, however, common, and its 
curious nests may be seen in nearly every village. The munias, or 
Amadavads of Europeans, are found in suitable^ places. They are 
known here as Idls; and thousands are yearly captured for cage 
birds, as their pugnacity towards each other in confinement appears 
to amuse the natives who keep them. The Indian house-sparrow, 
only distinguishable from its European cousin to the scientific eye, 
is common everywhere. The rose finch, or tuti, is not uncommon 
during the cpld weather. Its beauty has marked it for captivity. 
Tlfe curious little finch-lark (Pyrrhulauda grisea) is common in the 
fields; and the skylark also abounds. In pargand Pharkiyd, in the 
north of the District, it is particularly common. The green pigepn 
(Crocopus phoenicopterus) is largely met with, its chief food being 
the fig of the banyan tree. The upper-class natives consider them, 
as indeed they are, excellent eating. The blue rock pigeon is 
equally common, and although ordinarily rather wild, occasionally 
enters verandas to build its nest on the cornices. Turtle-doves 
are found in almost every grove. The beautiful ground-dove, w'ith 
emerald-like wings, is also sometimes seen. 
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Among the Rasores, the peacock is found throughout the hill jungles 
in the south, particularly in pargand Chakdl. At Bhimbindh, in the 
Kharakpur hills, it is very common, and many may be seen in the early 
morning going out to feed. As it is sacred to Kdrtik, the younger 
son of Mahideo, or the great god, it is rarely molested by Hindus. 
The jungle-fowl (Callus femigineus), the progenitor of the domestic 
fowl, is found in the same jungles with the peacock. The exquisite 
shape of its hackles, when compared with those of the domestic fowl, 
makes them very valuable for salmon flies. This fact has escaped 
the notice of many professional fly-tiers, who are only acquainted 
with the wax-spotted hackles of the Madras bird (Callus sonnerati). 
The red spur-fowl (Calloperdex spadiceus) is occasionally seen. 
Of partridges, the grey species is abundant in scrub jungle south of 
the Ganges. The black partridge, or francolin, affects the grass 
prairies in the north-of the District; and the marsh ox kyat partridge 
is found in the low lands in pargand Pharkiyd. The common quail 
abounds in the rabi crops. The black-breasted quail, which breeds 
in this District, is not nearly so abundant as the common quail, 
which migrates in the spring to breed beyond the Himdlayas, and 
consequently has a better chance in the struggle for existence than 
it would have here, where so many four-footed, flying, and creeping 
enemies, in the shape of cats, foxes, hawfts, and snakes, are ever 
ready to devour it and its eggs. Bustards are rarely seen. 

The Cursores are represented by the courier plover, which is found 
chiefly on the alluvial didrd lands bordering the Canges. Two species 
of swallow plover, the pratincole of Europe, are common, and 'may 
be seen in large flocks hawking for insects on the banks of rivers. 
Other species of plover are common,—the golden plover during the 
cold weather, and the spur-winged plover .it all seasons. The Norfolk 
plover, so rare in England, is particularly common among the rocks 
here. Cranes (Crus Antigone and G. cinerea) come during the cold 
season, and are much pursued by shikaris. When a bird is winged, 
it is seldom killed, but is sold in its wounded state to native gentle¬ 
men, who keep it, if it survives the injury, as a pet in their court¬ 
yards. Many tame birds thus acquired may be ntet with. On one 
occasion I found the woodcock; it had evidently lost its way, or 
had been blown here from the Himdlayas. Snipe are not so 
common in Monghyr as in other parts of Bengal. The English and 
pintail species (Gallinago stenura) appear to be nearly equally dis¬ 
tributed. The painted snipe and jack snipe are rare. Godwits 
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appear in vast flocks on the marshes in par^and Pharkiyi during the 
cold season; and the graceful avocet may be occasionally seen along 
the banks of the Ganges. Curlews and whimbrels (Numenius pha‘- 
pus) are found in the Pharkiyd marshes. Among the stints and 
sand pipers met with in this District, may be mentioned the ruff 
(Philomachus pugnax), the little stint (Tringa minuta), the-spotted, 
green, and common sand-pipers. These appear in vast numbers 
during the cold season, whilst the green-shank and red-shank are 
-itid on every marsh. The elegant .stilt (Himantopus candidus), so 
rare in I'iurope, is abundant here during the cold season. Nearly all 
the \v;..Iing family are migrants, retiring beyond the Himalayas to 
breed. Both the Indian jacanas (Metopidius) abound in the marshes 
to the north of the District, where they remain all the year round. 
'Pile coots are well represented also in the marshes ; and conspicuous 
amongst the family is the purple species, found on every reedy 
swamp. Several species of rail also are found in the same localities, 
but they are not so common or abundant as the coots and water- 
hens. Storks are found throughout the District. The adjutant 
is only occasionally seen ; but the white-necked stork or beef-steak 
bird (Cic;ouia leucocephala) is very common during the winter 
months. The white stork of Europe, so much cherished in Ger¬ 
many, is also at times met with. The European heron is found 
throughout the District, but it does not breed in company as in 
Plngland. 'Phe purple heron of Europe is also abundant; and I 
have met with several of its breeding-places in the vast reed beds 
towsBrds the north. Egrets, or paddy birds, as they are familiarly 
called, abound during the rainy season, when they put on their nup¬ 
tial plumage. They are very graceful birds, and their feathers are 
in much request, as they can be sold in Calcutta at about a guinea 
an ounce. BitteVns do not .appear to be so common here as in other 
parts of Bengal; but the allied night heron of Europe (Nycticorax 
griseus) abounds, and its familiar call may be heard on still evenings 
as it passes to its feeding-grounds. The spoonbill is occasionally 
swan in the Pharkiyd marshes; and the shell ibis (Anastomus osci- 
tans) is most abundant. There are several species of ibis, amongst 
which the sacred ibis of Europe and Africa is met rvith in great flocks. 

The marshes in the north of the District form the home of 
myriads of geese and ducks during the cold season. I have 
observed the following species:—^The naktar or grey goose (Anser 
cinereus), the barred-headed goose (A. Indicus), the white-headed 
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goose-rail (Nettapus Coromandelianus), the whistling teal (Den- 
drocygna), the shieldrake (Tadoma vulpanser), the ruddy shiel- 
drake (Casarca rutila), the shoveller (Spatula clypeata), the pfnk- 
headed duck (Anas caryophyllacea), the gadwall (Chaulelasmus 
streperus), the pintail duck (Dafila acuta), the widgeon (Mareca 
Penelope), the teal (Querquedula crecca), the gargany (Quer- 
quedula circia), the red-crested pochard (Branta rufma), the red¬ 
headed pochard (Aythya ferina), the ferruginous duck (Aythsa 
nyroca), and the tufted duck (Fuligula cristata). The last twelve arc 
found in England. Grebes (Podiceps) are found on most of the 
marshes, where also terns abound. The whiskered tern, an un¬ 
common bird in England, and the gull-billed tern, are common here. 
The curious Indian skimmer (Rhynchops albicollis), with its razor¬ 
like lower mandible much longer than the upper, may be seen skim¬ 
ming over the Ganges everywhere; and only on one occasion, when 
I saw a small fish in its beak, did I ever notice that this bird takes 
any food except water and air. Pelicans, or river sheep, as the 
natives call them, are seen occasionally swimming in the rivers and 
marshes, or soaring far overhead. They are much detested by 
fishermen, according to the old principle, that two of a trade never 
agree; indeed, the fishermen have some cause for disliking them, for 
a flock of pelican.s, when they alight, form a regular line, and swim 
along, devouring every fish which comes in their way. Cormorants 
are common in suitable localities; and the nearly allied Indian snake- 
bird (Plotus melanogaster) pays dearly for the beauty of its scapular 
feathers, for the shikdris during the breeding season pursue It as 
eagerly as they do the egrets.’ 

Reptiles. —‘ Crocodiles abound in the north of the District. 
Marsh crocodiles (Crocodilus palustris), the alligators of Europeans, 
and the magars or bochars of the natives, are very'numerous in the 
Tiljiigi river, and during the rains in the neighbouring inundated 
marshes. One hundred individuals of all sizes may be counted 
during the cold season baskihg in the sun along a single reach of 
the river. With them may be seen a few gharials and many turtles, 
all apparently living in perfect harmony together, and finding food 
in the swarms of fish which live around them. The bochars and 
turtles, if not the gharials, also feed on the dead bodies of men and 
animals when they can get them. The gharial (Gavialis Gangeticus) 
chiefly affects the Ganges, where the bochar is almost unknown, 
and at sunrise several may be seen on every sandbank. They are 
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said to be exclusively fish-eaters. Small specimens are not un- 
frequently caught in the fishermen’s nets, and are eaten by the lower 
classes. Fresh-water turtles abound. The carapace is invariably 
used as a hod for carrying mortar. The most remarkable lizards 
in the District are the Varanidae or gosdmps, the iguanas of Euro¬ 
peans ; three species are found,—Hydrosaurus Salvator, the monitor 
(Varana dracaena), and Empagusia flavescens. The monitor, which 
may be distinguished by the position of the nostrils half-way 
iM-^veen the lip and the eye, abounds everywhere, and is supposed, 
without reason, to be very venomous. Many species of small tree- 
lizards, among which is the dreaded though perfectly harmless 
‘ blood-sucker,’ are found; and the chameleon is not uncommon. 
When captured, the chameleon is always kept for sale. Among 
other thick-tongued lizards may be mentioned the wall gecko, which 
abounds in every house. 

'Snakes are numerous in Monghyr District. The rock snake 
(Python raoluris), the boa-constrictor of Europeans, is found on the 
hills. The skin of one individual, ten feet long, lately killed in par- 
gand Abhaipur, is exhibited in the Monghyr museum. The cobra is 
by far the most common snake. The Monghyr municipality, during 
the past two years, has given rewards for looo cobras alleged to have 
been killed within the precincts of the town; whilst the Jamilpur 
municipality, six miles distant, has paid for a nearly equal number. 
Notwithstanding this,' their numbers do not appear sensibly to have 
decreased; but it is satisfactory to learn that deaths from snake-bite 
are «ow rare within the towns, compared with what they were a few 
years ago. Next to the cobra, the karait (Bungarus coeruleus) 
abounds, but is not nearly so often met with as the former. Bun¬ 
garus fasciatus and Daboia Russelli are both very rare here, only 
one specimen of each having been brought in for reward. Vipers 
are»occasionall[y found. The sakrd (Lycodon aulularia), a pretty little 
harmless snake, declared by the natives to be very deadly, abounds, 
as its specific name implies, in dwelling-houses and other buildings. 
Another snake, rare in museums, is not uncommon here,—Ferrania • 
Sibboldii. The little Typhlops, which resembles the earthworm, is 
common. It is kfiown as the thilid sdmp, the meaning of which 
is said to be that the poisonous effects of its. bite can only be 
remo^'ed by the speedy, application of an earthen vessel {thilid) full 
of oil.’ 

The cost of keeping down wild beasts, as represented by rewards 
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paid by Government, was ;^236, as. od. in 1866-67; .;^254, i8s, od. 
in 1867-68; and ;^i93, los. od. in 1868-69. The deaths caused 
by wild beasts were 108, 91, and 179 for these three years respec¬ 
tively; and from snake-bites, 37, 46, and 127. 

Population. —The earliest attempt made towards an enumeration 
of, the people of Monghyr was in the year 1802, when a khdnd 
siitndr't or house census was commenced. From this it was in¬ 
tended to derive an estimate of the population, by multiplying by a 
certain number, assumed to represent the average number of inmates 
in each house. It does not now appear how far this scheme was 
carried out; but Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, in rSii, says of the re¬ 
turns of two police divisions which he had been able to find, that 
they satisfied him that he had nothing to regret in the loss of the 
others. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton himself made an estimate of each 
of the police divisions in the whole District of Bhdgalpur, in which 
Monghyr was then included. These old divisions unfortunately do 
not coincide with the boundaries of Monghyr in any direction; but 
by taking only those which are entirely included in the present Dis¬ 
trict, some figures of statistical value may be obtained. These police 
divisions are :—(i) Gogrl, with an area of 788 square miles, and a 
population df 150,700; Monghyr, 113 square miles, and a popula¬ 
tion of 45,300; Sdrajgarha, 103 square miles, and a population of 
39,600; Mallahpur, 697 square miles, and a population of 156,000; 
and Tdrdpur, 643 square miles, and a population of 179,800: total area, 
2344 square miles, and total population, 571,400, of whom 464,775 
are stated to be Hindus, and 106,625 Musalmdns. The population 
at the present day for the same area is about double this estimate. 
But considering that land reclamation has been largely carried on 
both on the north and south of the Ganges, and that the number 
of the people is known to have increased in consequence of immi¬ 
gration and much prosperity combined, it is very probable that Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton’s estimate was, at the time it was made, at least 
approximately correct After this time there was no systematic effort 
to enumerate the people, even in part, till 1869. The rural poliee 
frequently sent in returns of the number of houses in ;he villages 'to 
which they were attached, on which rough estimates were founded. 
In 1869 this method gave 843,775 souls in the District, five persons 
being allowed to each household, and was declared by the Coftector 
to be ‘ too high a computation.’ In the same year an experinjental 
Census was carried outdn the five towns of Monghyr, Jamdlpur, 
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JamtSf, Shalkhpura, and Sekandri, with the view of testing the 
capacity of existing agencies for the larger measure of a complete 
Census then proposed. The results were:—Monghyr—males 26,450, 
females 27,531; total 53,981. Jamilpur—males 4315, females 
3062; total 7377. JamUi—males 2374, females 2245; total 4619. 
Shaikhpur£—males 4342, females 4474 ; total 8816. Sekandrd— 
males 1593, females 1376; total ^969. Total population of five 
towns, 77,762. The Census of 1872 gave a total population of 
9v,,^g7. The results of this Census, as bearing on the towns, will 
be given in greater detail on a subsequent page. 

Census of 1872.—The first complete Census of the whole Dis¬ 
trict was carried out between the 15th and 25th of February 1872, 
the enumeration of the headquarters town being made on the 
night of the 22d. The operation commenced with the prepara¬ 
tion, in 1870 and the beginning of 1871, of lists of villages, based 
on the Survey records, and subsequently tested by the principal 
officers of police at the various police centres. I’he Collector 
considered that this testing was complete and satisfactory, from 
the fact that 4036 villages were visited, resulting in 568 correc¬ 
tions in the original lists. The village fatwdris were, as far as 
possible, to form the enumerating agency. The Collector, Mr. 
Barlow, reported that ‘ they did their work very fairly on the whole, 
and in many cases exceptionally well; and, save in some instances 
in which European planters have, without sufficient reason, I think, 
gnimbled at the patwdris being taken away from their regular work, 
I hdve heard no general complaint made on the score of their 
services having been utilized for the Census.’ The results disclosed 
a total population of 1,812,986 souls, dwelling in 2457 villages and 
328,174 houses; the average pressure of population on the soil 
being 463 persons per square mile. As to the accuracy of the 
enumeration, the Collector writes: ‘ I am prepared to believe that 
' success in this direction has been obtained to a greater degree than 
could have been looked for, and to all practical purposes sufficient 
for the object in view. My reason for so thinking is the extra¬ 
ordinary correctness with which the numbering of the houses in 
the first instance was done, as ascertained by ourselves; and the fact 
that, while the Census was going on, both my subdivisional officers 
carried on a check inquiry over the enumeration in selected areas, 
with the result of finding that the enumeration was practically correct 
in every instance.’ 



Abstract of the P.opulation, Area, etc. of each Subdivision and Police Circle { thdnd ) in 

Monghyr District, 1872. 
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The most densely populated parts of the District are the police 
division lying around the headquarters Station, and the trans- 
Gangetic police divisions of Begu Sardi or Baliyi and Tegrd, in 
which the population is 831, 671, and 717 to the square mile, 
respectively. The north-western tracts, which produce the fine 
so-called Patnd rice, are also well peopled, the average population 
to the square mile ranging from 471 in police division Sikandrd 
to 578 in Shaikhpurd. 'I'he partly plain and partly hilly Kharakpur 
sion, with 388 to the square mile, begins to show a considerable 
diminution, which reaches its lowest point in the jungle and waste 
lands of Chakdf, with 166 souls to the square mile. 

'J'he table on the preceding page illustrates the density of the 
population in each police circle and Subdivision, with the number 
of villages, houses, pressure per square mile, etc. in each. The 
table is produced verbatim from the Census Report of 1872. 

Population classified according to Sex and Ace. —The total 
population of Monghyr District consists of 897,074 males, and 915,912 
females; total, 1,812,986. The proportion of males to the total 
population is 49‘5 per cent., and the average density of the popula¬ 
tion 463'32 per square mile. Classified according to age, the Census 
gives the following results:—Hindus—under twelve years of age, 
males 306,166, females 268,612; above twelve years, males 494,919, 
females 543,849. Muhammadans—under twelve years of age, males 
33,302, females 29,064; above twelve years, males 54,076, females 
65,827. Buddhists—under twelve years of age", males 6, females 
3; ribove twelve years, males 13, females 12. Christians—under 
twelve years of age, males 166, females 186; above twelve years, 
males 460, females 330. Other denominations not separately classi¬ 
fied, consisting of aboriginal tribes—under twelve years of age, males 
3451, females 3269; above bvelve years, males 4515, females 4760. 
Po;*ulation of *all religions—under twelve years of age, males 343,091, 
females 301,134; above twelve years, males 553,983, females 
614,778. The small proportion of female children to male children, 
aud the excessive proportion of females above twelve years, is be¬ 
lieved to be due to the fact that girls are considered to arrive at 
womanhood at an‘'earlier age than boys reach manhood, and are 
classified as adults accordingly. The proportion of the sexes of^ 
all a^s is probably correct. The number of infirms in Monghyr 
District is returned as follows in the Census Report:—Insanes— 
males 103, females 25 ; total 128, or '0071 per cent, of the popula- 
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tlon. Idiots—males 153, females 40; total 193, or '0106 per cent, 
of the population. Deaf and dumb—males 958, females 347 ; total 
1305, or "0719 per cent, of the population. Blind—males 1183, 
females 788; total 1971, or '1087 per cent, of the population. 
Lepers—males 479, females 70; total 549, or '0303 per cent, of the 
population. The number of females as compared with that of males 
seems suspiciously small. Total infirms, 4146, or '2287 per cent, of 
the population. 

The figures given in the District Census Compilation, to show the 
occupations of the people, are omitted here, as they fail to stand the 
test of statistical criticism. 

Ethnical Division of the People. —The population of Monghyr 
District is in origin very composite, although less so than that of its 
sister District of Bhdgalpur, which it resembles in so many parti¬ 
culars. The low'est strata of the people, including even those who 
have adopted Hinduism in'its entirety, are unquestionably of abori¬ 
ginal descent of more or less purity. These tribes are divided into 
two distinct races, which may be distinguished as southern and 
northern,—the first being related to the black peoples who inhabit 
the valleys of the Vindhyan range and its outlying hills; and the 
second connected with the Himalaya races, and partly consisting 
of the peoples pushed 'down from North-w'estem Hindustdn by the 
inflow of the Aryans from beyond the Indus. The former are most 
numerous, as compared with the area inhabited, on theChakdi plateau 
in the south of the District, w'here the Santils, Bhuiyds, Naiyas, and 
Chdins predominate. So much has been written concerning these 
tribes and their inter-relations, that it is unnecessary to do more than 
refer to them here. Conspicuous for their numbers amongst the 
northern aboriginal races are the Musdhars and Dosddhs, who 
together number 211,897 souls. The Musdhars are generally con¬ 
sidered to be a branch, which has outgrown its parent stem, of .the 
once important Thdrii people, w’ho ruled in Northern Oudh and the 
country eastward to the Gandak, whence they were driven by the great 
Aryan movement, usually known as the Rdjput invasion. How th^y 
entered India is now unknown; but they are supposed, from their 
likeness to the eastern hill-men, to have come from the north-east. 
Dr, Buchanan Hamilton says of them: ‘They retain in their features 
"Strong marks of a Chinese or Tartar origin.’ The connectidhs of 
the Dosddhs are involved in still greater uncertainty. They have 
been by some authorities grouped with the Chdmdrs, whose origin 
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is itself unknown; but with more probability with the people known 
as ChancMls in Lower Bengal, the supposed representatives of its 
oldest inhabitants, the autocthones of the delta. Being the most 
ancient people, they lie at the farthest end of the routes along which 
the march of peoples from both the north-west and north-east has 
directed itself. 7 'hey are now completely absorbed in the great 
Hindu and Musalmdn communities, their language being also dead, 
except for a few words preserved in the village patois of Behar and 
L..ji'.'al. There are similar reasons for doubting the pure descent 
of the Monghyr Rijputs, particularly those in the north of the Ganges, 
mentioned in my Account of Bhdgalpur. Amongst agricultural 
castes,- a very remarkable one is the Koerfs, who arc distinguished 
by their numbers and the respect in which they are held by the 
higher castes. l*hat they are of pure Aryan blood is very doubtful, 
but it seems equally unlikely that they are connected with either of 
the aboriginal races. The Dhdnuks, numbering 113,524; the Kdhdrs, 
40,703; the Tdntis, 86,202; the Belddrs, 16,676; as well as the 
fishing castes, probably owe much to aboriginal elements. 

Mr. C. F. Magrath’s District Census Compilation for Monghyr 
thus classifies the ethnical divisions of the people. The list of 
Hindu castes will be reproduced on a subsequent page, but arranged 
in a different order from that given here, according to the rank which 
each holds in .social esteem :— 


NaN!K ok NATlONAr.lTY, 

i/'kibe, ok Caste. 


Name ok Nationai.itv, xi _u 

Tribi!, or Caste. Number. 


1.—NON-A.'SIATIC.S. 


Europeans — 
KngUsh, 
Irlsli, 
Scotch, 
■Welsh, 
French, 
tierinan, 
Dutch, 
Italian, 
Greek, 

Pole, 

Russian, 

Unspecified, 


Americans — 

West Indian, 

Unspecified, 

Total, . 

Total ok Non-Asiatics, 
IT.—MIXED RACK.S. 

Eurasian, 

III.—ASIATICS. 

A .— Ol/itr than Natives 0/ 
India and British Burmah. 
Armenian, . . . j 

Jew, ... 


Total, . 


Total, . 


32 
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o» Nationauty, 
Tsiax, ox Casts. 


I^umber. 


Namk of Nationautf, 
Tribe, ok Caste. 


B.—Ndivts of India and 
British Burtnah. 

I. Aboriginal Tribes. 
Bakkho,.... 

Bhar. 

DhAngar, 

Kanjhar, 

Khariy.T,. . . . 

Kol, . . . . 


2. Setni-Hinduized 
Aboriginals, 

Arakh and Bahelia,. 

Bigd(. 

Bari, .... 
Biuri, .... 
Bhuiya, .... 
Bind, .... 
Ch&in, .... 
Chamar,.... 

Dorn. 

Dosadh,. . . .• 

Gangaunta, 

Ilin, .... 
Maheli, .... 
Markandi, 

Mihtar, . . , . 

Mukeri, . . . . 

Musahar, 

Pasi, .... 
Rijwir, . . . . 

Total, . 
3. Hindus. 

(i.) Superior Castes. 
Biihman, 

Rajput, 

Ghiatwal, 


;ii.) Intermediate Castes. 
Babhan, .... 
Baidiya, .... 
Bhit, .... 

Kathak. 

Kiyasth, 


580 

19 

1,862 

. 3 :?£ 

5,889 

46,126 

10,769 

99.3J2 

8,757 

667 

.375 

5,780 

1,658 

36 

112,585 

12,362 

114 

327,017 


(ill.) Trading Castes. 
Adhbaniya, . 

AgarwAla, 

Agrahri,, 

Bais Baniya, . 

Baniya, . 

BamawAr, 

Bohra, . 

Gurir, 

Jamanpurf, 

Kamalkala, . . 
Kasanvini, 

Ka.saudhaii, . 

Kath Baniya, . 

Khatri, . 

MAhuri, . . *. 

Marwari, 

Nuniyar, 

Poddar, . 

Rastojgi, . 

Rauniyar, 

SarAwak, 

Sindi'iriya, 


(iv.) Pastoral Castes. 
Garcri, .... 
Goala, .... 
Jat, .... 


(v.) Castes e.n gaged i.n 
preparing Cooked Food. 


4.471 

197,569 

107 

202,147 


160,973 

■ 14 
1,705 
32 

20,462 

183,186 


Halwai, . 
Kandu, . 


' (vi.) Agricultural 
Castes. 

Barui and Tambuli, 
Kaibartta, 

Koeri, ... 
Kurmi, . ' 


MAH, 

NAgar, 

.Sadgop, 


136,946 
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Namr or Natxokality, 
Tkibs, or Caste. 

Number. 

Namb or Nationality, 
Tribb, or Casts. 

Number. 

(vii.) Castes engaged 
CK iEFLV IN Personal 
Service. 

Dh^nulc, 

Dhoba, .... 
Hajjdm or Napit, . 

Kihar, .... 

113,524 

15,772 

27,020 

40.703 

(xii.) Boating and 
Fishing Castes. 
Banpai, .... 
BathuA, .... 
Gonrl, .... 
KalAwant, 

Kent, .... 
MalA, .... 
MurlyArl, 

SurahlyA, 

Tior, .... 

603 

57 

* 3 , 44 * 
37 
3 , *01 

*3,996 

609 

7,976 

18,014 

Total, . 

197,019 

(viii.) Artisan Castes. 
Barhi', .... 
BhaskAr,.... 
Chhipl, .... 

29 ,t 52 

57 

21 

Total, . 

57,834 

Churlharl, 

Darri, .... 
Kansari and Thathera, . 
Kumdr, .... 
Laherl, .... 
Lohar, .... 
SonAr, .... 

Sunri. 

Tell. 

3 

5 

3,421 

20,361 

t, 99 S 

7 . *79 
*3,348 
26,703 
52,765 

(xiii.) Dancer, Musician, 
Beggar, and Vagabond 
Castes. 

DhekwahA, 

Dharhi. 

Galgaliya, 

KheltA. 

Kurlriya, 

Pawariya, 

Ramjani, 

237 

5,ioS 

12 

42 

f. 

Total, . 

* 55 , 0*0 

u 

56 

*5 

(ix.) Weaver Castes. 
Benaudlyd, 

Dhanlya, 

JokI, .... 

JolAha. 

PatuA, .... 
TAiftl, .... 


46 

773 

Total, . 

5,476 

2.3.6 

77 

4S0 

86,202 

(xiv.) Persons enume¬ 
rated BV Nation¬ 
ality ONLY. 


Total, . 

87,824 

UriyA, .... 
Madrasi,.... 

5 

r 

(x.) Labouring Castes. 
BAtar,. 


1 

7 

16,676 

3.30* 

9,218 

979 

Total, . 

6 

jjela&r, . ^ . 

K*rA, .... 
NunlyA, .... 
PairAgh or Parghu, . 

(xv.) Persons of Unknown 
OR Unspecified Castes, 

8,762 

Total, . 

30,181 

Grand Total of Hindus, 

*,275,4*7 

(xi.) Castes ENGAGf;D 

IN Selling Fish»and 
Vegetables. 

KiwAnl, .... 

Khafik. 

TurAhl, .... 




54 

612 

1,882 

. 

4. Persons of Hindu Ori^n 
not recognising Caste. 

Aghorl. 

Atlth. 

Vaishnav, _ . 

Kablrpanthi, . 

250 

444 

Total, . 

2.548 

21 


Total, . 
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Kamb or Nationality, 
Tribe, or Casts. 

Number. 

Namb of Nationality, 
Tribe, ok Casts. 

Number. 

4. Persons of Hindu Origin 
not recognising Caste — contd. 
Nanakshahl, . 

Sanydsl, .... 
.Suthrashahl, . 

Native Christians, . 

109 

^356 

10 

5. Muhammadans — contd, 
Sayyid, .... 
.Shaikh, .... 
Unspecified, . 

5,467 

39,557 

130,447 

194 

'Total, . 

182,269 

Total, . . 

5,657 

Total ok Nattvks of 
India, 

1,812,032 



5. Muhammadans. 
Mugbul, 

Pathdn. 

556 

6,242 

Total ok Asiatics, . 

1,812,064 

Grand 'Total, . 

1,812,986 


Aboriginal and Hill Tribes. —The aboriginal and hill tribes 
met with in Monghyr District are the Bdkkho, Bhar, Dhdngar, 
Kanjhar, Khariyd, Kol, Naiyd, Nat, Santdl. Their several numbers 
are given in the foregoing table,—the total number, as ascertained 
by the Census of 1872, being 21,672. The semi-Hinduizcd abori¬ 
gines, numbering 327,017 souls, will be again rcfened to on a 
subsequent page, classified in the list of the Hindu castes. The 
aboriginal tribes chiefly inhabit the jungles and hills of the southern 
pargands of the District. 

Emigration and Immigration take place only to a small degree 
in Monghyr. Perhaps fifty persons in each year go to Assam, the 
West Indian Islands, and Mauritius. The internal movements of 
the people, and the comings and goings of temporary immigrants 
and emigrants, arc more noticeable. Thousands of harvest-men 
yearly cross from the rabi tracts north of the Ganges in December, 
•to cut the rice of pargands Maldah, Bisthazdri, Janiuf, and Kharak¬ 
pur, returning in the following month with their share, usually one- 
sixteenth, of the grain they have cut. When the rain crops of 
pargands Pharkiyd, Bhiisdrf, and Naipur ripen in April, the labourers 
of South Monghyr cross the river to assist in reaping it, and in their 
turn bring back their wages in kind. In 1873 the Collector gave 
the following account of a religious pilgrimage that he met with as 
it passed through his jurisdiction ‘ In the month of March, whilst 
1 was in camp at Goraghdt, I counted in one line ninety bullock- 
carts, each containing five or six women or children, returning from 
a pilgrimage to Pdrasndth in Hazdrfbdgh. The pilgrims told me they 
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came from the country about Agra, and that by the time they 
got home six- months would have been spent in the pilgrimage. 
They appear to have some hidden dislike to the railway; but they 
said they did not use it in consequence of the trains not suiting as 
regards time. They stated that Rs. 20,000 was the estimated ex¬ 
penditure of the party, numbering nearly one thousand persons.’ 
Jn the report of the Collector of Bogri, written at the same time, 
there is the following reference to Monghyr emigrants in that eastern 
rict: — ‘The other day I noticed three up-country men who 
said that they came from Monghyr; that they had been many 
years in snmifidiiri service here; and that there were no less than 
two hundred Monghyr men within twenty miles of them. All of 
these, he said, had left their families at Monghyr. My informant 
said that he had been home eight or nine times. On my asking 
him why he had left home, he said that all the best lands in Monghyr 
were t.aken up by indigo.’ 

Hindu Castes. —There is very little difference between the castes 
and sub-castes of Monghyr and of Bhdgalpur. In the Statistical 
.\ccount of the latter District, I have gone into the origin, relations, 
and subdivisions of castes at considerable length. On the present 
occasion I only give their chief characteristics and employments in 
the District of Monghyr, with their numbers and the parts of the 
District in which each is most numerous. They are also arranged 
as far as possible in the order in which they rank^in public esteem. 

High Castes. —The following seven hold the first position;— 
(i) firdhm.ans; members of the sacred caste, though not necessarily 
of the priesthood; many are landholders, and a larger number are 
clerks in Government or private offices. In this District, as in 
Bhdgalpur, they have monopolized all the best official appointments. 
The Maithila.Brdhmans are the most numerous, and in nine cases 
out* of ten are the officiating priests of Hindu temples. The com¬ 
munities of Kanaujiya and Sdkddwipi Brdhmans are also large. Up- 
country Gaur Brdhmans are met with in most villages, and say they 
cflme from Rdjputdnd. Of Kanaujiya Brdhmans, the S.arwariyds are 
the most numerous.^ The number of Brdhmans in Monghyr in 1872 
was 43,402, found chiefly on the north of the Ganges in the Begu 
Sard!^Subdivision, and in tHfe police division of Kharakpur. (2) 
Kshattriyas; although not distinguished in the Census returns 
as a separate caste, are looked on as such in this District, and not 
confounded either with the semi-militan% mostly trading, Khatris, or 
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with the Rdjputs. They are employed in military service, and as 
policemen, zaminddrl retainers, guards, and doorkeepers. The 
Rdjputs, who follow similar occupations, and with whom the 
Kshattriyas are included, numbered in 1872, 46,836, and are most 
numerous in the police divisions of Gogr/, Kharakpur, Baliyd, and 
Jamdi. (3)Khatris; chiefly follow the occupations which have given 
them such eminence in Northern India, trade and commerce, but are 
also found in some instances in the same employments as the 
Rdjputs; number in 1872, 356, mostly in the town of Sitrajgarha. 
(4) Bdbhans, or, as they are called, Bhufnhdr or zaminddri Brdhmans, 
are numerous in this District, and particularly so on the north of the 
Ganges, where, in the Begu Sardi Subdivision, they are twice as 
numerous as the whole Musalmdn community, and form a fifth part 
of the entire population. The Rdja of Bettia and several of the 
large zaminddrs of Behar are Bdbhans. Although the wealthier and 
more educated persist in their claim to a pure Brdhman descent, the 
humbler members of the order acknowledge their inferiority, and 
themselves repeat the story that when Kama Rdjd drove out the Brdh- 
mans, he raised some of the lower castes to the priesthood, and that 
they are the descendants of the improvised priests. The Brdhmans 
represent those castes to have been the lowest of the low, such as 
fishermen, Kaibarttas or Patuds. The evident exaggeration in this 
theory defeats the object the Brdhmans have in view, as most Sddrds 
and all the lower castes are of aboriginal descent, while the Bdbhans 
are a fine race, with clearly marked Aryan features. It appears from 
the Census Report of 1872, that they are to be found in the greatest 
number in trans-Gangetic Monghyr and the part of Tirhut adjoining 
it In Behar they pretend to be Sarwariyd Brdhmans, and apparently 
in some parts of the North-West they make a similar pretence. Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton makes them Sdkddwipis. “ Mr. Forbes, in 
writing of the castes of Palamau, says that the Bdbhans there ctaim 
to be Rdjputs, and it would seem that in many respects they resemble 
Rdjputs more than Brdhmans. Dr. Oldham, in his Account of 
Ghdzfpur, notices that most of the subdivisions of the Bdbhan tribe 
are called by the same names as Rdjput clans, and luat they claim 
to have come from the same places as the Rdjput races of the same 
name. Mr. Beames tells us Rdjputs ‘will eat plain boiled rice with 
them off a leaf, and drink from the same earthen vessel, but will 
not eat a set dinner or one off brass vessels. They certainly do not 
intermarry with Rdjputs; but Bdbhans of..all classes intermarry 
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amongst themselves. It seems almost impossible to doubt that they 
must have originally been a low Aiyan race, who were brought into 
close contact with the Rdjputs, probably in some of their struggles 
for supremacy; and that, not being allowed to intermarry and form 
one people with them, they have acquired a pseudo-respectability by 
pretending that they are Brihmans. This rank is not conceded to 
them by other castes; and the Kdyasths, who will readily eat food 
prepared by Brdhmans and Rdjputs, do not eat that cooked by 
ijii'ihans. The latter are a quarrelsome caste'; and as their vil¬ 
lages are generally apart from, but amongst, Rajput villages, the 
two tribes are always engaged in boundary disputes. Their number 
in 1872 was 160,973, of w'hom 86,924 live in the Begu Sard! Sub¬ 
division. (5) Ghdtwals; not a separate caste, but a class claiming 
to be Kshattriyas, whose profession it formerly was to guard the hill 
passes, and prevent the incursions of hostile and predatory tribes, 
for which service they were allowed to hold lands rent free; number 
3570, almost exclusively in police 'divisions Jamui and Chakdl. (6) 
Baidyds; the hereditary physicians of Bengal; 14 in number, in the 
townships of Monghyr and Jamdlpur. (7) Kdyasths; the writer 
caste, who find employment in Government and private offices as 
clerks and copyists, and to a less degree in other occupations; 
20,462 in number. (8) Bhdts; heralds and genealogists; 1705 in 
number. (9) Kathaks; also genealogists, but inferior to the Bhdts. 
They sing, recite poetry, and perform on musjeal instruments in 
public; some wear the sacred thread, and claim to be fallen Brdh- 
marfS; 32 in number. 

Lower Castes. —Next in social position, and remarkable for their 
wealth, come the twenty-one trading castes, • consisting of—(10) 
Adhbaniyds, 1512; (n) Agarwdlds, ion; (12) Agrdhri, 113; 
(13) Bais Baniyds, 8; (14) Baniyds, 27,451; (15) Bamawdrs, 5729 ; 
(id) Bohras, 21; (17) Gurirs, 1643; (18) Jamanpuris, 78; (19) 
Kamalkalds, 26; (20) Kasarwdnis, 2973; (21) Kasaudlrans, 439; 
{22) Kath Baniyds, 512; (23) Mahuris, 2209; (24) Mdrwdris, 376; 
{«S) Raunfydrs, 218; (26) Podddrs, 19; (27) Rastogis, 510; (28) 
Nunfydrs, ioo8 ; ^29) Sardwaks, 34; {30) and Sindurfyds, 1247. 
Amongst these, the Agarwdlds hold the highest place. The Bais 
Banijds are grain dealers; Bamawdrs, bankers; Kasaudhans, spice 
dealers; Mdrwdris, cloth and cotton merchants. Their total number in 
1872 was 47,493' The trading castes are followed at some distance 
by the pastoral, agricultural, artisan castes, and castes employed in 
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preparing food and in personal service:—(31) Godlds; a large caste 
north of the Ganges, who are stock-masters, cattle-breeders, herds¬ 
men, and preparers of dairy produce; 1971569 in number. (32) 
Gareris; an up-country shepherd caste; 4471 in number. (33) Jits; 
a pastonal caste of Hindustdn; 107 in number. (34) Halwiis; con¬ 
fectioners; 14,918 in number. (35) Kindiis; sweetmeat sellers; 
52,259 in number. (36) Barui; growers and sellers of pan or betel, 
the leaves of a species of pepper plant: (37)Timbub's; sellers of betel- 
nut or supdfi as well as pdn ; they also deal in other articles. The 
number of these two castes in 1872 was 12,848. (38) Kaibarttas; 

agriculturists; 55 in number. (39) Koeris; the chief agricultural 
caste; 77,741 in number. (40) Kumifs; cultivators and domestic 
servants; 33,029 in number. (41) Mills; gardeners and cultivators ; 
5360 in number. (42)Nigars; a cultivating caste; 7876 in number. 
(43) Sadgop; cultivators; 37 in number. (44) Dhdnuks; mostly 
domestic servants; 113,524 in number. (45) Dhobis; washermen; 
15,772 in number. (46) Hajj^ms (Nipits); barbers; 27,020 in 
number. (47) Kihirs; palanquin bearers; 40,703 in number. (48) 
Barhis; carpenters; 29,152 in number. (49) Bhaskirs; stone-cutters; 
57 in number. (50) Chhipis; cotton printers; 21 in number. (51) 
Churfhiris; bracelet makers; 3 in number. (52) Darzfs; tailors; 
5 in number. (53) Kinsin's and Thatheris; workers in brass; 3421 
in number. (54) Kumirs; potters; 20,361 in number. (55)Lihen’s; 
lac-workers and bracelet makers; 1995 in number. (56) Lohars; 
blacksmiths; 7179 in number. (57) Sonirs; goldsmiths; 13,348 
in number. (58)Sunris; petty dealers and money lenders;'26,703 
in number. (59) Tells; oil pressersand oil sellers; 52,765 in number. 
(60) Benaudlyis; petty traders and money-lenders, also distillers 
and sellers of country liquor; 46 in number. (61) Dhanlyds; wool- 
carders; 773 in number. (62) Jogls; weavers; 246 in number. 

(63) Joldhas; cotton-weavers and agriculturists; 77 in number. 

(64) Patuds ; silk-reelers and spinners; 480 in number. (65) Tdntls; 
weavers; 86,202 in number. (66) Bdtars; day-labourers; 7 in 
number. (67)Belddrs; labourers; 16,676 in number ( 68 )Kord! 5 ; 
road labourers; 3301 in number. (69) Nunlyds; preparers of salt¬ 
petre, who have now taken to other employments since the decline 
of that industry; 9218 in number. (70) Pairdghs or Paragdrs; 
labourers and menial servants; 979 in number. (71) Klwdnls; 
fishermen; 54 in number. (72) Khatlks; sellers of vegetables, 
spices, onions, and chilies; 612 in number. (73) Turdhls; fish- 
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mongers; 1882 in number. (74)Banpars; fishermen and thieves; 
603 in number. (75) Bathuis; boating and fishing caste; 57 in 
number. (76) Gonris; preparers of lime, also boatmen and fisher¬ 
men ; 13,441 in number. (77) Kaliwats; boatmen; 37 in number. 
(78) Keuts; boatmen and fishermen; a portion follow husbandry; 
3101 in number. (79)Milis; boatmen and fishermen; 13,996 in 
number. (80) Muriyin's; fi.shermen; 609 in number. (81) Sura- 
hiyis; 7976 in number. (82) Tiors; fishermen ; 18,014 in number. 

MiMi-HiNDUiZED Castes. —A Considerable number (82 to 116) of 
vagabond, semi-Hinduized, and aboriginal castes closes the list. 
The vagabond castes Dhekwihds, Dharhi's, Galgaliyas, Kheltis, 
Kuririyis, Parwariyis, and Ramjinis are in some respects the lowest, 
though many of the two other divisions cannot be said to hold a much 
less degraded position. They number 5476, and are mostly dancers, 
musicians, jugglers; they also exhibit animals, and tattoo. The semi- 
Hinduized races to a large extent, and the aboriginals in a somewhat 
less degree, are field - labourers and cultivators. The former are 
Arakhs and Bdheliyds, Bdgdis, Bdris, Bauris, Bhuiyds, Binds, Chdins, 
Chdmdrs, Dorns, Dosddhs, Gangauntds, Hdris, Mahelis, Markandls, 
Mihtars, Mukeris, Mu.sdhars, Pdsis, Rdjwdrs, with a total number 
of 327,017 persons. The aboriginals have been enumerated at a 
previous page, and are 21,672 in number. The foregoing list is ex¬ 
clusive of 8762 persons of unknown or unspecified castes; 6 persons 
enumerated by nationality only; and 5657 persons of Hindu origin 
not recognising caste. 

Bseligious Division of the People. —The great bulk of the 
population of Monghyr District are Hindus; the remainder being 
composed of Muhammadans, Christians, and hill people professing 
aboriginal faithd. The Hindus number 1,613,546, consisting of 
801,085 niiiles, and 812,461 females, or 89’o per cent, of the total 
population; proportion of Plindu males to total Hindu population, 
49’6 per cent. The members of the Brdhma Samdj, or reformed 
theistic sect of Plindus, are included in the Census Report with the 
general Hindu population, and there is no means of .ascertaining their 
separate number. They form two communities in the District; one 
.at Monghyr, founded in 1867, and the other at Jamdlpur, established 
in the following year. The Muhammadans of Monghyr District 
number 87,378 males and 94,891 females; total, 182,269, or lo'i per 
cent, of the population : proportion of Muhammadan males to total 
Musalmdn population, 47-9 percent. The Buddhists number 19 
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males and 15 females j total, 34. Some of the trading castes, particu¬ 
larly members of the Agarwclla and Saritwak caste, are Jains; but as 
they are not distinguished according to their religious persuasion, I 
am unable to give their precise number. The Christians number 
626 males and 516 females; total, 1,142 : proportion of ^les in total 
Christian population, S4‘8 per cent. In 1871 there were 80 persons 
at Monghyr and 66 at Jamilpur attached to the Baptist Mission ; 
and 50 or 70 at Jamalpur members of the Kstablished Church, 
consisting of clerks, engine fitters, and domestic servants. Native 
Christians are said to belong principally to the poorer classes, 
and to be rather better off than the, ordinary natives of the same 
position. It is observed that converts from the country villages 
almost invariably find their way to the' towns and settle in them. 
The rest of the population consists of people professing various 
aboriginal beliefs, who are classified in the Census Report under the 
name of ‘ others.’ They consist of 7966 males and 8029 females; 
total, 15,995, O'" ‘9 P®'" ‘^cnt. of the District population : proportion 
of males in the whole aboriginal population, 49'8 per cent. 

Division of the People into Town and Country. —The 
population of the District is almost entirely rural. The Census 
Report returns only seven towns as containing a population of five 
thousand souls or upwards, namely, Monghyr, population 59,698; 
Shaikhpuri, population 11,536; Jamdlpur, population 10,453; 
Barhiyi, population 10,405 ; Siirajgarha, population 7935 ; Bdrbighi, 
population 6362; and Jamui, population 5197. Details of the 
population of these towns are given in the table on the following page. 
'J'he city population does not furnish an undue proportion of the ordi¬ 
nary work of administration. The District Census Compilation thus 
classifies the villages and towns;—There are 675 villages containing 
less than two hundred inhabitants; 752 with from two to five hundred 
inhabitants; 564 with from five hundred to a thousand; 319 small 
towns with from one to two thousand; 69 with from two to three 
thousand; 37 with from three to four thousand; 18 with from four 
to five thousand; 10 with from five to six thousand; 7 towns widi 
from six to ten thousand; 4 with from ten to fifteen thousand; i with 
from fifteen to twenty thousand; and r over fifty thousand in¬ 
habitants. The total number of towns or large villages containing 
upwards of two thousand inhabitants is 147. The following is an 
account of some of the chief towns, with their detailed population, 
etc., as ascertained by the Census of 1872. 
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parts of the town and the residences of the native civil functionaries, 
court pleaders, and attorneys. Although lying within the great 
alluvial rice plain which the Ganges has formed, the town shares 
in the declination of the country from the Chakdi and Haziribdgh 
plateau northwards. This circumstance, and the proximity of the 
Keul, alford a perfect drainage, and render it one of the Heal^Jiiest 
places in the District. On approaching Jainui from the railway sta¬ 
tion, the first public building met with is the Subdivisional office and 
Magistrate’s residence,—masonry buildings of the ordinary standard 
plan. On the opposite side of the road is the munsif’s office. 
About a quarter of a mile within the town, on a clear open space, 
stands the police station. Immediately behind it a new masonry 
lock-up has been built; behind this, again, the charitable dispensary, 
which was completed in 1874. The latter is a fairly good building 
of its kind. The inner walls are of sun-dried bricks, resting on a 
foundation of masonry. It has a verandah on all four sides, sup¬ 
ported by masonry pillars, the whole being covered by a tiled roof. 
Below the tiles, several inches of thatch serve to moderate the heat 
of the sun. About a hundred yards farther is the Anglo-vernacular 
school, also lately built, in much the same style as the dispensary. 
At the western extremity bf the town stand the opium office, the 
gdnjd stores, and the distillery. The private buildings and shops 
of the town almost uniformly consist of mud houses, )vith tiled 
roofs. The few exceptions have walls made of small burnt bricks 
set in mud. The trade with places outside the Subdivision consists 
in exports mainly of viahud flower upward by rail to Pathd for 
distillation, and mahud oil; downwards by rail to Bengal and Cal¬ 
cutta are sent mahud oil, buffalo ghi, shellac, oil-seeds, wheat, grain, 
and gur or molasses. The imports by rail are cotton from Mirzdpur, 
tobacco from Patnd, and piece-goods and metal've_ssels from Cal¬ 
cutta. Apart from the line of rail, the trade is carried chiefly by 
pack-bullocks. The roads are all unmetalled. One of the principal 
lines runs to the railway station-, crossing the Koel and Anjdnd 
rivers. It is .then continued eastward by an unbridged newly<6n- 
structed famine road through Gangta to Kharakpur, and tnence con¬ 
nected by a metalled road with the loop line of railway at Baridrpur. 
The above rivers rise in the hills to the south, and after heavy rains 
become violent torrents, cutting off, sometimes for several days, 
direct communication with the railway. In that case the nearest 
way to the line is along the road to Lakhfsardf, by which means the 
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Keul is avoided. This road is twenty mik's long, and bridged 
throughout, but unmetalled.' A country road passes southward.s 
to join the Hazdribigh Grand Trunk Road. Newly constructed 
unbridged famine roads run to Sekandrd, and thence westwards, 
connecting the Subdivision with the Gayi roads and the valley of 
the Sakra, and passing from the Hazdribdgh Grand Trunk Road 
to Patn^ through Gaya. 

The town itself, which is a growth of late years, has no traditions 
ano ‘ iw antiquities. At its southern extremity there are the remains 
of an old fort near the village of Dudupa. Jamiii was one of the 
places of which the population was enumerated at the time of the 
experimental Census of 1869, with the following results:-—Number 
of houses, 2672. Population—males 2374, females 2245; total 4619: 
average number of inmates per house, i'73. In 1872 the regular 
Census showed that the population had increased, the number being 
returned as under:—Hindus—-males 1852, females 1927 ; total 3779. 
Muhammadans—males 758, females 659; total 1417. Christians— 
I male. Total of all denominations—males 2611, females 2586; 
grand total 5197. 

Gidhaur, situated within the Fiscal Division of the same name, 
in 24° 51' north latitude, and 86° 14' 31" east longitude, is interesting 
as the seat of one of the oldest of the noble families of Behar. 
Like Baufi in Bhigalpur, Gidhaur is the site of one of the deserted 
towns met with along the hill frontier. In the neighbourhood are 
the ruins of an old castle of considerable size, built of great blocks 
of stone without any kind of mortar, and entered by four gates, 
called after the elephant, the horse, and the camel, and on the east 
nde after the great god Mahddeo. Its erection is often attributed 
lo Sher Shdh; but it is probably ot much earlier origin, although 
t may have bqen repaired by that prince during his war with the 
Mmperor Humiyun. 

The following account of the Rdjput family that takes its title 
rom Gidhaur, and is now represented by the Mahdrdja Sir Jdl 
Mdiigal Sinh, K.C.S.I., has been supplied to me by the Collector 
)f Monghyr. The funder of the family was Bir Vikram Sinh, a 
:x.shattriya, or rather Rijput, of the Chandrabansf or lunar sept. 
The earliest account of his ancestors represents them as holding a 
mall estate called Mohaba, in Bandel-khand, from which they 
vere driven out, seemingly by the Muhammadans, in the eleventh 
;entury. They settled at Bardi, a town within the present limits 
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turns—males 367, females 251—total 618; total of all denomina¬ 
tions—males 5875, females 4578—total 10,453. 

Jamilpur has been constituted a township under Act III. of 
1864. In the year 1874-75 the following amounts were collected 
under the provisions of that laiv, and dispensed for municipal 
purposes. Receipts: (i) house tax on the premises of the East 
India Railway Company, _;^924; (2) house tax on the native 
town, ^324, i8s. ii|d.; (3) horse and carriage tax, ^618, is. od.; 
(4) municipal fines, 16s. 3d.; (5) miscellaneous, ^82, 5s. 

6^d. Total, including a balance of ;i^i2o, 19s. 4jd. from the 
previous year, ^1523, 17s. ifd. Expenditure: (i) office estab¬ 
lishment, ^148, 13s. sfd.; (2) office rent, ^26, 8s. od.; (3) con¬ 
tingent charges, ^£31, 18s. o|d. ; (4) conservancy establishment, 
_;^33i, IS. 9d.; (5) police establishment and contingent charges, 
_;^32i, i6s. ii|d.; (6) cemetery establishment, ^£42, ns. od.; (7) 
pound establishment, ^9, 12s. od.; (8) salary of vaccinator, jCg ; 
(9) printing charges, ^8, 8s. 6d. ; (10) survey charges, j£2i, 15s. 
lojd. j (ii) watering charges,;^9, 12s. od.; (12) land rent, ;^ii, 
7s. lo^d.; (13) reward for killing snakes and dogs, ;^i5 ; and (14) 
miscellaneous, £22"}, 2s.' lo^d. There was also an expenditure 
of t5s. 9|d. for filling up some old tanks, the malaria from 

which was supposed to have aggravated an outbreak of cholera 
that occurred during the year. The total expenditure of the year, 
therefore, was £1379, 4s. i^d., leaving a balance on the ist April 
1875 of £^44’ tijd., to which must be added £101, is. 
i^d. arrears of previous years realized during 1874-75, giving a 
total balance of 245, 14s. ifd. The Collector returns the 
income for each of the past seven years as follows;—1868-69, 
^1274, os. 4jd.; 1869-70, ^1382, los. iid.; 1870-71, ^1689, 
os. 7id.; 1871-72, ^1668, os. 6Jd.; 1872-73, £1(115, los. 8id.; 
1873-74, £i579> 19s- 4d-; 1874-75, ^1646, 8s. 2{d. 

The Hot Springs of Sitikund and Rishikund must be men¬ 
tioned amongst the remarkable places of Monghyr District. The 
best account of them is that given by Dr. Buchanan Hamiltdn, 
from which I have condensed the following paragraphs:—The Sitd- 
kund spring is situated about five miles east from the town of 
Monghyr, and is confined within a brick cistern. Near jj:, and 
within the same enclosure, are four other tanks similar to it, except 
that they contain cold water. These latter are dirty and stagnant, 
and form a great contrast to the clear water of the Sitikund. They 
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are named the wells of Rim, Lakshman, Bharat, and Satrughan, 
after the husband of Si'ti and his three brothers. No mention is 
made of this place in the Ramdyana of Valmiki; but the priests say 
that an account is given of it in the Kurma Purana, a part of the 
eighteen books alleged to have been written by Vyas. Rim, after 
having killed Rivan, king of Lanka, was haunted by the constant 
appearance of that prince, who, although a rdkshasa or demon, was 
a very holy Brdhman, and on account of his piety was served by 
the g. ds as his menial servants. In order to expiate his crime, 
Rim set out, according to Hindu cu.stom, to travel from shrine to 
shrine till the deities might have pity on him. ‘ In his wanderings, 
he and his wife and brothers came to Kashtiharini, where they 
knew all the gods would be assembled to bathe, and here he at 
last obtained forgiveness. But the gods, who had condoned his 
offence and accepted of fruit from him and his brothers, rejected 
the offering of Slti, alleging that they suspected her of having been 
unfaithful to her husband when she had been in the power of 
Rivan. She had once already allayed the jealousy of her husband 
by passing through a fiery ordeal, but the gods now determined that 
she should undergo another before they would eat from her hand. 
To prove her purity, she threw herself into a fiery pit, and as she 
issued unscathed from its flames, a pure and limpid stream leaped 
from their midst. 

The scene of this miracle became the holy shrine are describing. 
The officiating priests are Maithila Brdhnlans. Most of the 30,000 
people who annually bathe at Kashtdhardnf repair afterwards to 
Sltikund, and worship there; and on the birthday of Rdm about 
1000 people assemble to celebrate the memory of that event. Be¬ 
sides, vast numbers of travellers from curiosity and pilgrims through 
religious motives resort hither, so that the offerings are consider¬ 
able ; but they are divided among so many, that in general the 
Brdhmans of the place seem a needy body of men. The spring is 
situated in a plain near the Ganges, throughout which at short dis- 
tarfees are scattered small rocky hills of quartz or silicious homstone. 
The stones from whicji the hot water issues are of the same nature, 
but seemingly all detached pieces. The cistern is about eighteen 
feet square, so that one cannot judge so well of its nature as in the 
places that will be afterwards mentioned. It does not appear to 
differ from the others in any material respect, except that it is at a. 
little distance from any hill, whilst all the others issue from the foot of 
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some rocky eminence. Air bubbles are constantly rising from different 
parts of the bottom of the tank, many issuing together with irregular 
intervals before the jiext explosion. Near where they issue the 
water is always hottest. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton visited this spring 
on the 7th April, a little after sunrise. The thermometer in the 
open air stood at 68° Fahr.; and in the hottest part of the reservoir, 
where many air bubbles escaped, it rose to 130°. The priests said 
that about eight days before it had become cooler, and that the heat 
would gradually diminish until the commencement of the rainy 
season,—a statement that seems to have been proved by subsequent 
observations. ' He visited the spring again on the 20th April, at sun¬ 
set, the wind having been all day hot and dry; the thermometer in 
the air stood at 84°, in the well it marked 122°. On the 28th April, 
again, a little after sunset, when the wind was blowing strong from 
the east, but was not dry, the thermometer in the air was 90°; in the 
well it only rose to 92°. The water still continued clear; but soon 
after, owing to the reduction of the heat, and the natives being in 
consequence able to bathe in the well, the water became very dirty.. 
In the beginning of July, on the commencement of the rainy season, 
the water, in consequence of a return of heat, became again limpid ; 
and on the 21st of thafmonth, the thermometer at sunset, which 
stood in the air at 90°, in the water showed 132° of heat. On 
the evening of the 21st September, the thermometer stood in the 
air at 88°, in the cistern at 138°, and the number of air bubbles had 
very evidently increased. 

About five or six miles from Si'takund, at the western foot of the 
ridge running south from Monghyr, at a village called Bhurka, is a 
second hot spring, which rises from three sources, that unite in one 
pool. Two of these come from under a rock of red and grey rude 
jasper, and are not accompanied by air bubbles;*the third rises at 
a little distance, with numerous air bubbles. On the 9th April, in 
the morning, the thermometer in all the three sources rose to 112°. 

The third hot spring is at Rishikund, about a mile south from the 
last, and at the foot of the same hill. It has been made a place of wor¬ 
ship, and a reservoir has been built to collect tli^e water into one pool. 
This is about 140 feet square; but the springs are unable to heat 
so large a body of water so as to prevent vegetation or bathing. 
The pool, therefore, especially on the side most remote from the 
sources, is overgrown with aquatic plants. The bottom of the pool 
is in some places sandy, in others rocky; and the water seems to 
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issue all along the western side from different crevices in the rock.. 
The air bubbles rise from the whole extent of the pool near the hill, 
for a space of about thirty feet wide and one hundred and forty feet 
long j and had the reservoir been confined to this extent, its heat 
would have kept it clean. Where the air bubbles issue from among 
sand, they form a small cavity like a crater. On the morning of 8th 
April, the thermometer in the air stood at 72°^ in the water where it 
issued from the crevice of a rock it rose to 110°, and In one of the 
crav. s to 114°. 

About fifteen or sixteen miles south from Rishikund are the hot 
.springs of Bhfmbindh, by far the finest in the District. They issue 
from the bottom of a small detached hill on its east side, and at 
such a small distance from the Man river that they may be con¬ 
sidered one of its sources. The hill from which they issue is situ¬ 
ated east from the great irregular central mass of the Monghyr hills, 
and is called Mahddeo. It consists, so far as can be seen, of quartz 
or silicious hornstone. The hot water issues from four different 
places at some distance from each other, and at eacli place it springs 
from many crevices of the rock, and from between various loose 
stones with which the ground is covered. Each of these four sources 
is much more considerable than the Sitdkund spring, and many air 
bubbles accompany the water, which is limpid and tasteless, ‘ but 
evidently contains earthy matter, as the stones from which the very 
hottest parts issue are encrusted with a tufaceous deposition, which 
very much resembles calcareous tufa, but does not effervesce with 
nitric^cid, unless the separation of a few globules of air, on its first 
immersion, can be considered as such.’ The thermometer, on the 
morning of the 21st March, in most of the sources stood at 144% 
but when immersed in places where many air bubbles issued, it rose 
to 150°. The wafer of the Man river, near the springs, is somewhat 
hotter than the atmosphere. In the air, about eight 0’ clock in the 
morning of the above-mentioned day, it stood at 76®, in the river it 
rose to 82°. In one place of the. stream Dr. Buchanan Hamilton 
observed some air bubbles rising, and there, although the stream is 
of considerable size, the thermometer rose to 98°. 

The fifth hot spring is at Mdlnipahir, about seven miles east and 
north from Bhimbindh, and forms the source of the Anjini river. 
It is not so large as any of the Bhfmbiindh springs, but far exceeds 
all of the other hot springs already described. It issues from the 
bottom of Milnipahdr) a part of the central cluster of the Monghyr 
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hills. A space of about twenty yards in length and twenty feet in 
width is covered with fragments of cock, under which the water may 
be heard running, and in some places seen through the crevices, 
until it comes to the lower side, and forms into little streams that 
soon unite. The stone from among which the water issues is a 
kind of jasper of a horny colour, stained with red. On the 2ad 
March, at sunrise, the thermometer in the air being at 62°, on being 
placed on the stones rose to 80° •, on being immersed in the water 
flowing among the stones,-it rose to 146”; and on being placed in a 
crevice of the rock from whence the water issued accompanied by 
air bubbles, it marked 150°, which at all the springs is probably the 
maximum of the heat. About twenty yards from the hot springs is 
a bed of calcareous tufa, such as has been already mentioned. On 
pulfing out a stone that had been surrounded by this concretion. 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton found it warm, although perfectly dry; and 
the thermometer, on being placed in the cavity, rose to 90.° 

Village Institutions. —The Collector in 1874 reported that 
the following village officials were found in the District of Monghyr : 
—(i) patwaris; (2) gumdshtds; (3) navasindds; (4) bardhih; 
(5) badhwdras; (6) salts; (7) amins; (8) kdndls; (9) kitmdrs; 
(10) mukaddams; and (ii') jeth rayats. The following short descrip¬ 
tion of each is derived from, his report, and represents the present 
position of these officers:— 

The Patwari was formerly one of the principal officers of the 
kdnungo's staff, and as such a subordinate official of Government. 
His chief duty was to check the proceedings of the farmers‘of the 
revenue; at the same time he was the repository of all information 
concerning the village lands, their crops, and boundaries. He now 
keeps the rent-roll of the village, and is in fact the village accountant. 
Where there is no gumdshtd, he collects the rents also, and is besides 
not infrequently employed in the measurement of lands, etc. In 
short, he is expected to do whatever the zaminddr tells him, his 
position as a Government official being almost entirely lost. He 
receives a salary of Rs. 3 per mensem, besides a sm.all. quantity 
of grain from every rayat at harvest-time, which gratuity is called 
mdngan. Regulation xii. of 1817, relating to'paiwdtis, is almost a 
dead letter in Monghyr. The appointment of this officer is but 
rarely reported to the Government, and no other provision of file law 
is ever followed. The District Register shows the total number of 
patwdris appointed during the past forty-four years to be 1574; but 
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probably many of these are dead or have resigned, and there is 
nothing to show their exact number at the present day. Ordinarily, 
there is a patwdri to each estate, but where the estate is large or 
divided among several sharers, there may be more than one; on 
the other hand, where there are several small adjoining estates 
under one proprietor, one patwdri is considered sufficient for all. 
They ajjpear to be invariably selected from the Kdyasth caste, and 
are usually intelligent men, and powerful for good or evil, as they 
arv :dll considered great authorities in all matters relating to the 
villages with which they are connected. 

The Gumashta has always been a servant of the landlord, to 
collect the village rents, the patwdri keeping the accounts for him. 
He receives from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per mensem, and mdngan presents 
like the patwdri. 

The Navasinda is over the patwdri, and keeps the zaminddri 
accounts, granting receipts to the rayats ; where there is no gumdshtd, 
he takes his place, and collects the rents himself. He receives Rs. 4 
per mensem from the zaminddr as regular salary, but has no recog¬ 
nised perquisite except such as his influence can extort. 

The Barahil docs the work of a messenger, brings the tenants 
to the managing office of the estate when they are wanted, and 
receives a salary of Rs. 2 per mensem. The Collector has not been 
able to ascertain the origin of this office. According to the zamin- 
ddrs, it has existed from time immemorial, and is often hereditary. 

The Badhwara’s duties are to watch the crops and prevent cattle 
straying on them. He is paid a pittance by the rayats in grain at 
harvest time. The term is derived from badh, a meadow. 

The Salis’ duty is to arbitrate between the zaminddr and rayat 
regarding the produce of each field. He gets a small percentage of 
grain from each party. His office is not hereditary or permanent 
in one family. 

A regular Amin is employed only by the larger landholders as a 
permanent servant; but in parts of the District where the bhdoli 
system of land-tenure prevails, he is frequently met with as a re¬ 
spectable villager, who receives something from the zaminddr for 
measuring and surveying the village crops during the short periods 
of harvesting. As soon as he declares the area of any field, the sdlis 
determines its produce per bighd, and assigns the share payable to 
the landlord. 

The Kandi’s duty is to provide certain articles, such as firewood. 
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etc., for the members of the zamind&r's managing establishment when 
they visit the village on duty; whilst the Kumar or village potter 
is required to supply pots and pans free of cost. Both are paid 
according to a curious system, called ndchd, or literally, plucking. 
As the atnin measures the field in order to make an estimate of the 
produce, the kdndi and kumdr follow him and pluck with their 
hands as much grain as they can, until the measurement is completed. 
It is said that this custom has prevailed ever since the Hindus have 
been divided into castes.' These officials also get their homestead 
land rent-free. 

The Mukadda.m on the north of the Ganges, and the Jeth 
Ravat on the south, hold almost precisely the same position as the 
mandal does in the villages of Bengal. They are the chief, most 
trusted, and usually most intelligent villagers; well versed in every¬ 
thing t.\va.t. concerns Ihe viWage, and the ordinary arbitrators between 
the village people themselves and in cases of differences between 
them and their landlords. They assist in making settlements of 
land, and are supposed to know the value of the fields and their 
boundaries. The post is often hereditary, and has no regular 
remuneration, but the landlord usually distinguishes the holder by a 
present of a new turban' cloth on the first rent-settling day of the 
year. 

The Material Condition of the People of Monghyr represents 
a very low standard of civilisation and comfort. The Collector in 
1875 reported that ‘the main body of the people in this District are 
not much to be envied, nor can ^ley be .said to be prosperous^ since 
they get barely sufficient food and clothing.’ At the same time, he 
wrote, ‘ so very little suffices t6 keep the natives well and strong, 
. that any person in the possession of five rupees or ten shillings per 
month, and blessed with good health, may be said to be prosperous 
and happy, even though he has a family to support.^ Aboriginal or 
semi-aboriginal tribes are numerous. They rarely hold land, and 
live on the coarser kinds of grain. The dress of the men is usually 
confined to a waist-cloth; they also have a head-cloth, w hich is used 
in the hottest weather to keep off the heat of the sun, and in the 
cold weather to protect against the chill of winter. They sometimes 
possess a cloth to wear over the shoulders, when they wish to appear 
more respectable than usual. The whole suit costs only R. / to Rs. 
I. 8, or 2S. to 3s. The dress of the women, although less incomplete, 
is coarse, and usually dirty. Whatever wealth there is in the country 
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is in the hands of a few landlords, middlemen, merchants, and shop¬ 
keepers. The furniture of a middle-class shopkeeper’s house consists 
o,f a few large wooden chests with rude native locks, in which the 
commodities he deals in are stored; tv^o or three smaller chests for 
keeping his own property, in which any valuables or good-clothes 
he has are kept; a couple of cane or bamboo stools six or eight 
inches high; a charpdl or rough bed of netting on a wooden frame¬ 
work ; a hand grain mill; a few brass pots and pans ; and usually a 
s(jinning-wheel for his wife. His house has mud walls, and some¬ 
times a tiled roof. The peasant’s or labourer’s dwelling is entirely 
constructed of mud, with a thatch roof. Inside there is very little 
except a fe)v baked earthen vessels, a single wooden box, a brass 
plate or two, and a grain mill,—altogether worth about Rs. 5 or ten 
shillings. 

' The Collector in 1872-73 took a more hopeful view of the condi¬ 
tion of the jteople than in the passage quoted above. He wrote: 

‘ The price of labour in Monghyr is one-third higher than twenty 
years ago, but the condition of the labourer, in consequence of at 
least an. equal rise in the price of food, has not improved. The 
labourer in Monghyr, however, if he arrives at the age of twenty, 
able-bodied and in good health, can earn sufficient to make his con¬ 
dition as good as almost any ordinary labourer in the world. He can 
live in some luxury on Rs. 3 a month, and is better off than the agricul¬ 
tural labourer in England on twelve shillings a week. His hut can 
be run up for Rs. 10; and if he is a popular man, and can get his 
ucighb»urs to give him a helping hand, it will co.st considerably less 
even than that amount. His clothes cost him a mere nominal sum; 
shoes and stockings he does not require. A /o/d and a plate are his 
only furniture; he requires no chair, finding the ground a more 
comfortable scat; asid he has a good meal of rice, fish, spices, with 
cucumber or mefon to finish up with, for the equivalent of an Eng¬ 
lish penny. Then his tobacco costs nothing,—it is probably grown 
in his own garden; and if hq wishes to feast his neighbours, he can 
regale them all on palm wine for a sum which would procure a single 
bottle of beer in Engljind.’ 

Food of the People. —Mr. Lockwood, the Collector, has si^plied 
me with a memorandum on this subject, dated the 12th August 
1875, wfiich I have condensed belowi 

‘ The principal food of the people of Monghyr is composed of 
bhadal grains and fish. The bhadai crops are as follow, arranged 
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. ^ibppiding lo their prevalence tor extent:—Indian corn (Zea mays); 

(Eleusine coracana); urid, a kind of kaldi, or pulse ; mdg 
i|[PhaseoIus mungo); chlnd (Panicum miliaceum); kheri, the shdtnd 
of Bengal (Panicum frumentaceum); kodo (Paspalum scrobiculatum); 
bord, a kind of runner; kaiini (Panicum Italicum); bet (Nymphiea 
lotus). The Ganges and the numerous marshes in the north-east of 
pargand Pharkiyd supply vast quantities of fish. A list of 4he prin¬ 
cipal fishes found in the rivers and tanks of this District has already 
been given under the head of Fisheries (p. 30), The siluroids, 
being generally reputed unclean feeders, are not in much favour 
with any except the lower classes. The carps, hihd and moh, are 
chiefly eaten by the upper classes, and the mullet is considered a 
great delicacy. As it is difficult to take this last fish with the net or 
rod, it is mostly speared in the rivers, or shot in the marshes, as it 
springs out of the shallows among the reeds into deep water. The 
river forms a vast fish preserve, and there appears little fear of the 
supply falling short, although no close season is known, and the 
meshes of the nets used are without restriction as to size. More¬ 
over, there is such ample supply of food for the fish, that they grow 
with extraordinary rapjdity notwithstanding their numbers. As an 
instance, I may mention that on dragging one of the Government 
tanks here in May, I saw at the first haul 800 carp averaging 2 lbs. 
a-piece landed. These were mere fry thrown in during the last rains. 
The average price of fish here may be put down at a penny a pound. 
The siluroids are much cheaper. Only yesterday I saw an angler 
pull out a pangas which turned the scale at 40 lbs. The price of 
thfe was 19 annas, or say one halfpenny per pound. Crocodiles or 
magars, misnamed alligators by Europeans, occasionally get caught 
in the fishermen’s nets, and are not despised as food by the lower 
classes. During the famine, two huge ones were exhibited to the 
public, and then devoured by their fortunate captorS. I have myself 
tasted the flesh of the gharial, and it certainly appeared to me unfit, 
from its extreme toughness, for human food. The natives, however, 
like it River turtles are eaten by the lower classes, as are also 
land and water crabs, which are very common. The burrowing 
land crab affects the sides of the marshes; arid in pargand Pharkiyd, 
during the cold season, its little mud forts are met with everywhere. 
It is said to cause much damage to the young rice plants, bj^ nipping 
off the stalks. Among mammals, the Musalm^s and the pariah 
Hindus eat beef, but goats’ flesh and mutton are in favour with most 
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classes. The, Musihars, or Mousers, as we should call them, catch 
and eat* the field rat, which, feeding as it 'does on rice, is not un¬ 
palatable. The Santis and other despised classes are said to eat 
snakes, and almost any living thing they find in the woods. Bears, 
when killed, are always eaten by them. The porpoise is eaten by the 
Tiors. Birds, with the exception of the domestic fowl, do not enter 
largely into the food supply, as they are more difficult to procure 
than mammals and fish. The lower classes, however, will eat almost 
any bird they can catch. It is to the fact that they are not generally 
eaten that may be attributed the almost total absence of specific 
names for birds, most natives seldom knowing more than the family 
name. Thus, gidh for all the vultures, baz for the hawks, chdhd 
for the Scolopidae, bogld for the herons, and wurghdbi for the ducks. 
AVith respect to plants the case is different, almost every ordinary 
plant with medicinal or other value having its specific name well 
known to all. 

‘ The following is a list of all the food-grains consumed in the 
District, arranged according to their prevalence or extent:—Rice, 
wheat, Indian corn, gram (Ciccr arietinum), barley, marud, drhar, 
ttrid, mdg, chotd janird or sorghum, (bind, kheri; oats, eaten mostly 
by horses; masilri (Cicer lens), kurihi, a species of pea or Dolichos; 
kodo, bord, kaunt, and bet {Nymphsca lotus). The rice is of very good 
quality, and exported in considerable quantity westward; it is grown 
chiefly south of the Ganges on the rich loam around Shaikhpurd and 
Jaldldbdd. Beyond the Ganges little rice is grown, except to the 
extreifte north around Bakhtiydrpur, and on the Kdbar lake to the 
nonh-east. I calculate the cultivated area under the chief crops in 
each Subdivision as follows :—Headquarters Subdivision—total area, 
1,078,400 acres: uncultivated, 272,920 acres; under rice, 288,600; 
under bhadat or r&bl crops, or both, 347,680; under other than food 
crops, 169,200. Begu Sardi Subdivision—total area, 492,160 acres : 
uncultivated, 52,800; under rice, 13,000; under bhadai or rabi crops, 
or both, 327,000; ‘under other than food crops, 99,360. Jamdf Sub¬ 
division—total area, 1,013,760 acres; uncultivated, 345,328; under 
rice, 446,239; wwAqx bhadai or rabi crops, 104,000; under other than 
food crops, n 8,193. Boro dhdn is grown in small quantities along the 
edges of rivers and water-courses. Although more rice than any other 
species of grain is grown, the mass of the people eat roti, or bread 
made of wheat, barley, grain, Indian com, and other grains. The 
upper classes even do not eat nearly so much rice as the Bengalis, 
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preferring wheaten and other kinds of bread. The poorer classes have 
two meals a day,—breakfast at noon, consisting of bread or parched 
grain, and dinner at seven o’clock in the evening. Besides food- 
grains, there is an immense variety of vegetable food consumed by 
the people. Cucumbers enter largely into the food supply, and are 
very cheap,—20 for a penny; melons are grown in great profusion on 
the didrds in April and May; and potatoes are to be found during 
the cold season in every bdzdr, selling as cheap as Rs. i. 6. 10 j)er 
tnan, or four shillings a hundredweight. Radi.slies, hai^dn or egg 
plant, rdmiurdi (Abelmoschus esculentus), species of um or Doli- 
chos, and a vast variety of other plants are eaten. Many plants 
growing wild in every hedge are also gathered as sdg or greens, of 
which I may mention Mcnispermum polycarpon. E\en the trouble¬ 
some wild Boorhavia procumbens is not despised by the lower classes. 

‘ In speaking of the food of the District, the flower of the tnahvd 
(Bassia latifolia) must be ])rominently mentioned, as it jilays a very 
important part in the southern portion of the District, men and 
animals being alike fond of it. I calculate that there must be 
500,000 tnahnd trees in the District, yielding on an average a man 
of flowers each. The flowers, or, strictly speaking, the succulent 
petals, fall in great profusion in Aj^ril and May. They are then 
gathered and.dried, selling as low as R. o. 15. 8 per man, or 
2S, 9d. the hundredweight. Of fruits there is great variety. The 
mango in good ye,ars enters largely into the food sujjply. The jack, 
guava, and plantain play a subordinate part. Many wild fruits are 
eaten by the lower clas.ses; of these the figs, particularly "Ficus 
glomerata, may be mentioned. This fig, on being opened,* is 
found full of a small parasitic fly (Usenis?), which again under the 
microscope I haVe found infested with parasite worm.s, which I can 
only compare in appearance to young cobras. I should think that 
such food cannot be wholesome. Palm fruit is al.so largely con¬ 
sumed. This District produces large quantities of g/d or clarified 
butter, \vhich is a very important article of food among the higher 
classes. The spices used in the District are,—chilies or capsicum, 
grown in every village ; coriander seed, (see Drugs, p, 199), 

grown on the didrds; turmeric, and several others. The people 
consume large quantities of tdri, or the fermented juice,of the 
tdl or palm tree, during the hot season. Country .spirits, made from 
the mahud petals, are also largely drunk,—100,000 gallons paying 
duty at the Government distilleries.’ 
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During the progress of the scarcity of 1874, Major Waller, the 
District Superintendent of Police, drew up the following list of roots 
" ''1. h are much eaten by the lower classes of the people, and form 
a valuable addition to the food supply in time of famine. He has 
added a description of the manner in which they are prepared for 
eating, and the parts of the District in which they are most found :— 

) Puial koura (Batatas paniculata), a creeper which grows largely 
i’’ le valleys between the hills and on the banks of streams. Its 
roots, which grow to a very large size, are much used throughout 
the southern parts of the District. IVhen small, they are eaten raw, 
but the larger ofies are boiled. They are insipid in taste, but 
wholesome. (2) Gdith'i is a species of Dioscorea growing near the 
hills; its root is cut in pieces and boiled till quite soft, and then 
eaten; it is sweet to the taste. (3) Tdmult (Curculigo orchioides), 
a small plant with a leaf like the turmeric, having a single root, 
which is eaten boiled, and has a rather pungent flavour. (4) Sufd- 
ivar (Asparagus sarmentosus), the root of a small prickly creeper 
found among the hills, which is boiled and eaten; its taste is insipid. 
(5) Kheld kheli is a root obtained from the Kharakpur jungles; it is 
eaten boiled, and has a rather astringent taste. (6) Siya/t munsli 
(Murdannia scapiflora), the root of a small plant with a leaf like 
the ginger, and a single root, which is eaten boiled. (7) Kand, 
jjrobably a species of Arum, has a root resembling the sakarkand, 
and of the same taste; found in the Kharakpur hills. (8) Asar 
(Hriedelia ?), a creeper found in the Jamui hills, with two or -three 
tubers under each plant, which are boiled and eaten. (9) Mbrbnard, 
afso algogi, a small creeper met with in the hill tracts, having three 
or four tubers under each plant, which are boiled and eaten, and 
have an insipid taste. (10) Bongo is also a small climbing plant 
found in the hills, with a single root, which is boiled and eaten, 
(i i) Ijwdr, a small tree common in the south. The bark is taken off 
the root, which is scraped, and the inner part boiled; its taste is 
rather earthy. (12) Piska is the root of a creeper, also found in the 
southern hills; it is boiled all day, and then steeped in cold water» 
all night, and again«boiled next day, when it is fit for use. (15) 
Kolo, a species of Dioscorea, which is very common in the southern 
junglis; four or six pounds weight of tubers being found under each 
plant. Several hundredweights are dug up and prepared together, 
as the process of cooking is troublesome, and much the same for a 
large or small quantity. The Santdls, who use this root to a con- 
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sideraUe extent, say that the steam from it when being cooked 
is very intoxicating; and the person attending to the boiling, when 
moving or touching the vessels, either covers his mouth or turns 
away his head. The tubers are considered poisonous if eaten raw, 
or before being well cooked. The roots are sliced and boiled all 
day, then steeped in cold water all night, being generally put in 
baskets and sunk in a running stream; the next day they are re¬ 
boiled and again washed several times, after which they are fit for 
eating. The favourite way of serving them is as follows:—After 
they have been boiled and washed, they are mixed with mahud or 
other fruit, and made into balls, which are ready for immediate use, 
or may be re-warmed. (14) At or hirdn is the root of a creeper 
found at the foot of the hills, weighing from four to six pounds. 
This plant also bears a small round fruit, which is used for food. 
The root is peeled and boiled till quite soft, and has a pleasant 
taste. (15) Kakori (Momordica dioica) is a creeper common in 
Chakdi; there is a single root under each plant, which is boiled, 
and then peeled before eating; it is sweet and pleasant to the 
taste. (16) Tond is another creeper, in hilly parts towards the 
south; each plant has a single root, which is boiled whole before 
being eaten; it is pleasant to the taste, and said to be a wholesome, 
strengthening food. (17) Gorkhiindi {¥\vx.oviX\!\'x or Carissa?) is a 
small tree found in the hills, which bears a small sweet fruit; the 
root is cooked by boiling, after which the thick bark is stripped 
off and the inner part eaten. (18) Musla s'lmul (Bombax Mala- 
baricum) is the root of the young shnul or cotton tree, and is very 
commonly used as food by the jungle people in the rainy seaso’n, ’ 
when it is tender and juicy. It is also regarded as a strengthen¬ 
ing tonic; for medicinal purposes it is dried, ground into powder, 
and mixed with milk and sugar. The root, when used as an 
article of food, is boiled, and the thick bark removed. (19) 
Bordni is a small plant found throughout the hills, which bears a 
round fruit which is used as a vegetable; it is eaten boiled. (20) 

. Arwd is the root of a creeper found in the same ii.calities, which 
is eaten boiled. (21) Kand bisdrd is the roof of an aquatic plant 
found in the Kdbar and other large marshes north of the Ganges; 
it is boiled, peeled, and then eaten. (22) Karhal, probably a 
species of Nymphsea, is common in the north of this District and 
in Tirhut, and very generally used. As the water of the marshes 
recedes and leaves the land dry, these roots, which are of con- 
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siderable size, are dug up, boiled, and eaten; they are pleasant to 
the taste. (23) Kand gijdri and Iddk or I 6 ka are similar roots, 
common in pargand Pharkiyd. (24) SdrM (Nymphaea lotus) is 
the root of a very common water plant with a red flower; it is 
ol ned in a similar manner. The seed of the flower is also col- 
le d and made into a sweetmeat called koi-kd-laddu, found in 
uhj i confectioners’ or kalwdil stalls. It is eaten boiled; its taste is 
sliglitly pungent. (25) Kauchur (C>'perus) is the root of a small 
sedge. (26) Chichora (Scirpus) is also a marsh root, and is dug up 
in the dry weather. A man may collect about six pounds a day, 
with average luck and labour. They are usually ground into a kind 
of flour, and made into bread or cakes, but arc also eaten raw. The 
root of (27) Bauhimia Vahlii is also eaten, but has no specific verna¬ 
cular name, being merely called a sdgox vegetable.’ 

The Processes of Cooking are very simple for the poorer classes, 
but by no means so for those who can afford the luxuries of meat, 
fish, fine flour, fruit, butter, and spices. The follomng are some of 
the more ordinary methods of preparing food in use amongst both 
the humble and well-to-do:—^I’he principal article of diet is the 
chapdti, which very much resembles a pancake in appearance, but 
is much plainer in composition, and of three kinds,— chapdti proper, 
hdih-roti, and tikrl. The chapdti is made of fndidd, a fine kind of 
wheaten flour, which is mixed \vith water and formed into a solid 
dough. This is rolled out into very thin cakes, about six to eight 
inches^in diameter, and then baked on a thdwd or khapri, a round 
metal or earthen plate, much like a saucer in shape, and about eight 
to nine inches broad. It is quickly turned a few times, and is then 
ready for use. It may be eaten either with meat or prawns, made 
into a curry, or with sugar or halud, a kind of confection or paste 
made of flour, glil, sugar, and hot spices. This forms a favourite meal 
with the well-to-do Musalmdns. The hdth-rotl is made of a coarser 
flour, and the cakes are also less thin, being about of an inch thick. 
It is usually eaten with pulse boiled in water with a little salt; some¬ 
times a little onion, ginger, turmeric, and s.alt, together with a little 
ghi, is added, but the^poor cannot always afford this addition. If 
pulse cannot be procured, any common vegetable or sdg is substituted 
and eaten with the hdth-rotl, after being fried with a little oil, salt, 
chilies, and garlic. The tikrl, which constitutes the principal food 
of the peasantry, is still thicker and smaller in size, being about four 
inches in diameter, and ^ of an inch thick. It is eatea either by 
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itself or with pulse, vegetables, or greens, and some cheap spices. 
The coarse flour used in tikri is not necessarily wheaten, but may 
be made from any of the half-dozen cereals that have been already 
mentioned. The average daily amount of food consumed by an 
ordinary well-nourished adult consists of about one pound of flour 
or dtd made into hdth-roH or ttkti, and eaten at 11 or 12 o’clock 
noon; and one pound of coarse rice .and pulse mixed, vegetables 
being sometimes used instead of pulse, at 9 or 10 o’clock p.m. The 
flour is generally sold at from 18 to 25 sers for the rupee, rice from 
20 to 25 sers, and pulse from 16 to 18 sers. At these nates a man 
would eat in the month about 12 annas or is. 6d. worth of flour; 
of rice and pulse, about 8 dnnds or is.; vegetables, a little fish, with 
oil, salt, onions, garlic, chilies, turmeric, iz dnnds or is. 6d.,—giving 
a total of Rs. 2. 12. o or 5.S. 6d. a month. Firewood is hardly ever 
bought, as the dry leaves and cow-dung found lying about are easily 
collected to serve this purpose. ♦ 

The kabdb' the kormd, the pilau, and the dupidjd are much in 
use among the Musalmdns. In the kabdb a piece of lean meat is 
cut into pieces of about two inches square, and half an incli or less 
thick, which, mixed with • curry, spice, and a little oil or ght, arc 
allowed to stand about four or five hours. The pieces are then 
arranged on a thin iron or wooden spit, of about eighteen inches long 
and ^ inch thick, and roasted before the fire. The korma is a kind 
of curry made of peat; the other ingredients are ghi, onions, ginger, 
garlic, curds or whey, hot spice, and salt. The dupidjd is the same 
as kormd, only that in the latter turmeric is used and curds are not; 
dupidjd is also made of prawns, crabs, or fowls. The pilau is 
principally composed of rice, and is considered an excellent dish. 
•About two pounds of very fine rice are taken and mixed with almonds, 
raisins, chudrd, a species of dates, hot spice, and salt. The whole is 
then partially fried in ghi, water and a soup made of meat, called 
■ukhni, is added, and the whole cooked till tender; it is eaten with 
kormd curry or dupidjd. The pilau is of two chief kinds, called 
mlthd. or sweet pilau, and zardi or yellow pilau, accordi ng as sugar 
or turmeric is predominant. When meat is added to this, it is called 
goshtpilau; if praums are used, its name is chingri-pilau; a purely 
vegetable dish, in which peas take the place of flesh, is called^wa/ar- 
pilau. The most peculiar dfsh of this kind, at least to European 
ideas, is when pine-apple is the chief article used. The kalud is 
a confection much favoured by Musalmdns, and is as necessary to 
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them at the sabrdth festival as the plum-pudding is to us at Christmas. 
There are two kinds, one of which is called khursani, the dry fried 
variety, and the other neshdshtd. The khursdni is made by frying 
the sujt or flour in ghi, and adding a syrup made of sugar, together 
with almonds, raisins, and hot spices, which are fried together till 
they reach a proper consistence. The neshdshtd is prepared by first 
<,tf'-ping the flour in water for about twelve hours, and then straining* 
i' arough a stout cloth. By this means the glutinous matter is 
separated from the starch, which is carried through in suspension 
by the water. The gluten is useless, and is thrown away. The water 
is allowed to stand for about three or four hours, by which time the 
starch settles at the bottom of the vessel, and is easily obtained by 
draining off the water. It is then mixed either with sugar or a syru]) 
made of sugar a.nd ghi/ to this almonds, raisins, etc. are added, cut 
• np very small, after which the whole is put in a dekchl or saucepan 
and .slowly cooked. It must be constantly stirred, as it is apt to get 
burnt. It is eaten with fine chapdt'is. 

Thk Musical Instrumeni's of Monghyr are almost the same as 
those of Bhdgalpur, which have been described at length in the 
Statistical Account of that District. '^I'he following are most in 
use :—The sitdr, a guitar with steel wire strings, not unlike a violin, 
is played with the index finger of the right hand, which is protected 
by a cap of twisted wire, somewhat like a thimble, and called a 
minjrdf. The bchdhi is identical with the European violin, except 
that it^s strings vary in number from five to seven, and it is [ilayed with 
a bow made of horse-hair. The sarangd is much like the bchdld, 
but is smaller and narrower. The sarshigdr is like the sitdr, but 
highly ornamented. Isrdr is another kind of sitdr, but with pegs 
like the sarangd. ^ The simplest form of stringed instrument is the 
tamburd, which has only one stilng. It is often used alone as an 
accompaniment to the simi)le recitative in which popular legends 
are sung, but is usually accompanied by the kanjdm, a kind of 
tambourine, to which one or more jdngs or jingling plates of brass 
are attached. The tirhi is made of a split bamboo passed through 
a half cocoa-nut, to vjhich a single string of horse-hair is attached. 
The ekthdrd is like the Arni, but has a wire string instead of a horse¬ 
hair ojae, and is somewhat larger. Karthdl are castanets used in 
pairs. Murchnng is the native name for the Jew’s harp. The most 
complicated kind of drum is the thahld. It consists of what may be 
called two" drums, called diigl and daind. The formes is nearly 
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hemispherical, and is made of baked clay with the skin stretched 
over the top. The latter is oblong, its shell being made of wood. 
The skin is stretched on both ends. The player sits cross-legged 
on the ground, \vith the diigt caught in the bend of his left knee, 
and the daind resting against the outside of his right leg. The dugi 
is beaten freely with the left hand, the daimi is sounded only with 
"the fingers of the right, the palm of which is never removed from 
the rim of the drum. The large drum sounded at the time of 
worship in Hindu temples is called mirdhan. It is three feet high 
by two wide, made of baked earth, and is played with sticks. Damni 
haja is a small double drum, one foot high and si.x inches wide. 
The wall between the two ends is compressed to a diameter of one 
inch. At this point two strings of leather with knotted ends are 
attached. The player holds the instrument at this centre, leaving 
the strings free, and causes the knots to sound the drum by a rapid 
twisting motion of the wrist. Jorghai is a kind of long drum. The 
surndi is a straight bamboo with holes bored or burnt in it, and a 
mouthpiece like that of a flageolet. The bonsU is a kind of flute 
made of bamboo. The jhdl is the ordinary brass cymbal, and is 
often played in concert with the tambourine called kanjdni. A 
smaller kind of cymbal is called maz'trd. It is about two inches in 
diameter and half that in depth, not being flat like a true cymbal. 
The jalthrang is the name given to a number of brass ves.sels of 
different sizes, filled #ith water, which are made to produce musical 
sounds by being struck with two sticks, one held in each hand. An 
intelligent native assured me that he considered the sounds thus 
produced much sweeter than those of the sitdr. 

Agriculture : Rice CuLTiv.vnoN. —In a District so largely 
composed of a rich alluvial soil as Monghyr, rice cultivation 
naturally forms one of the chief Agricultural pursuits, although not 
to such an extent as in the southern portions of the Gangetic 
delta. The rice cultivated is-divided into two main species, the 
bhadai and aghani, which in their difference of charac ter, and times 
of sowing and reaping very nearly correspond to the dus and dman 
of Tower Bengal. Bhadai rice is represen^fed by only a single 
variety, sathi, so called from the period between sowing and reaping 
being about sixty days. The land ort which it grows is ordinarily 
high, and often, in the south of the District, where it is most cultivated, 
poor. It is usually sown after the rabi has been gathered. The 
number of ploughings varies from six to ten; after which, in May or 
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June, seed at the fate of thirty-five sers to the higM is sown broadcast. 
On rich soils, as soon as the young plants are six inches high, the 
field is sometimes harrowed for the purpose of thinning the crop, 
and to clear it of weeds, but this is not often necessary'. The crop 
is harvested in June or July. Aghani or winter rice is cultivated on 
low land, principally to the south of the Ganges, on the alluvial land 
north of the Uarard and I^akhisardi hills, and between Shaikhpura 
ai,,j famdi. It is sown in nursery beds in April and May; trans¬ 
planted when the seedling is about six inches high, in June, July, 
and August; and cut in the end of November. The followinj^ 
thirty-three species are grown in Monghyr:—(i) Selhd, (2) dolangt, 
(3) (4) PdfiOdnk, (5) katiakchur, (6) d/iusrd, (7) ^irhatti, 

(8) jongd, (9) bdusphul, (10) gJwdiyd, (ii) manjdn, {12) tulsiphul, 
(13) tildsar, (14) chaudargahi, (15) bora, (16) kamod, (17) rdmuniyd, 
(18) kajargur, (19) baghpanjjar, (20) rdmduld, (21) sdrihan, (22) 
bddshdbpasand, (23) rangd, (24) bijhdlt, (25) jiriyd, (26) ddndphul, 
(27) bhattdsdr, (28) sarahachd, (29) dulahri, (3,0) bardsar, {31) k/iir- 
ddnt, (32) lohrdj, and (33) kdjn. 

Othpr Cerk.\l.s. —Besides rice, wheat {gehun) and Indian corn 
(Jam'rd) are the principal cereals grown in Monghyr. Wheat is a 
rabi or cold-weather crop, and is grown on land of medium eleva¬ 
tion. The cultivators begin to prepare the land for this crop about 
the middle of September, when the heavy rains of the year are nearly 
at an end, and there is no longer any fear of such .a flood as would 
n-ach the level at which it is ordinarily grown. For the first three 
weeks nothing but ploughing goes on, the land being broken- up eight 
several times, w'ith an interval of tw'O or three days between each 
ploughing. The expense of this operation, at the rate of 4 annas or 
6d. per ploughing, is Rs. 2 or 4s. for each bighd. After the last plough¬ 
ing, the seed is scattered broadcast, thirty-five sers being required 
for the local bighd, which is the square of fifty-five y'ards. There is 
no further expense up to the harvest-time in March or April, except 
the cost of w'eeding, which varies very much, and may amount on 
rich land to as much as Rs. 3 or 6s. per bighd. The harvest-men, 
w'ho often come from the north of the Ganges, receive one-sixteenth 
of the grain cut by them as remuneration for ^heir labour. I find. 
that this system, of payment in kind is customary' even within the 
Monghyr Municipality, money wages being almost unknown. The 
out-turn is from seven to ten tnans per" local bighd, or very nearly 
eight to eleven hundredweights per st.andard acre. The grain is 
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trodden out by cattle in a comer of the field cleared for the purpose, 
— a. meya of eight oxen being able to tread out the produce of one 
higJid in one day, that is, between sunrise and two o’clock in the 
afternoon, if the day be sunny. The straw is then removed by hand, 
and stacked apart. The grain is separated from the chaff, if a breeze 
is blowing, by being poured out on the ground from a sukh or flat 
basket; other^vise, it is arranged in small piles, and the chaff blown 
away by a man using sukh like a fan. The cost of these opera¬ 
tions is about Rs. i. 8. o or 3s. The grain is then brought home, 
and, after being thoroughly dried in the sun for four or five days, is 
stored in bags for sale or use. To jirejiare wheat for u.se, it is ground 
between two small millstones c.alled chaki or jd/ita, which are worked 
alternately by two women, who sit opposite one another. One 
diJujtdk or two ounces of grain is put into the mill at a time. The 
flour or dtd obtained has the bran or chilkd mixed up with it. 
They are separated by being sh.aken round in a chhdhn or bamboo 
ti^y, when the latter comes to the top, and is easily removed. In a 
hundredweight of uncleaned flour, there is about ten pounds of bran. 

Indian corn is a bhada'i crop, sown in May and reaped in the end 
of August or September. . The land requires much preparation. The 
Koeris, who are the best husbandmen in the District, say that ten 
ploughings are necessarya These are begun immediately the raU is 
off the ground, that is, between the middle of February and the 
middle of April., The ploughing, at the rate before mentioned, costs 
Rs. 2. 8. o or 5s. per bighd. The seed, which is sown broadcast, 
amounts, to two sers to the bighd, and costs R. i or 2s. In a few 
days the sprouts appear above ground, and ten days after, earth is 
piled up round the young seedlings. I'wenty days later, the same 
operation must be repeated. I'hese operations are the most expensive 
in the cultivation of the corn, costing for the two about Rs. 4 or 8s. 
They fortunately have the effect of weeding the ground as well as 
nouri.shing the plant. After this, nothing more is done, except that 
the owner or some member of his family usually erects a platform, 
which he roofs in, and from which he watches during th e night,—an- 
unenviable position, as this duty extends aver the two mo.st rainy 
months of the year. In three months from the time of sowing, the 
crop is , ripe, and is either cut or broken off near the root .with the 
hand. The grain is obtained, if wanted in small quantities, by 
rubbing the head or bhuttd between the hands; if otherwise, it is 
trodden out by oxen, in which case the produce of a bighd, usually 
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amounting to ten mans or seven hundredweights, costs Rs. 2 gr 4s. 
in cleaning. A coarse flour is prepared from Indian, corn, by 
grinding it in the same manner as wheat, after it has been slightly 
roasted. Thirty-five per cent, of this flour is bran, which is .separated 
by the same means as in the case of wheat. The bran makes e.x- 
cellcnt food for cattle. 

Opium. —Although the earliest record in the office of the Sub- 
P " ly Opium-Agent of Monghyr dates only from 1839, it would 
.appi. -if that opium was more or less cultivated since the beginning 
of the century in this District, 'i'he system of cultivation in Menghyr 
in no way differs from that pursued in the other Districts of the 
Behar .Agency. 'I’he operations for the year begin in July with the 
making the settlements with cultivating rayats, the issuing of licences 
to them, and the receiving engagements from them. 'I’he cultivators, 
or, .as they arc called, asumis of each village appoint amongst them¬ 
selves a head-man or agent, called a kluittadar, who is usually 
selected as being a larger opium grower, or generally better off, than 
his fellows. He is held responsible by Government for balances and 
any shortcomings, and, in consideration of this responsibility, receives 
a commission of R. i or 2 s. on every man or eighty-two pounds 
weight of opium delivered by the cultivators whom he represents. 
He is also allowed to sell to Government and receive the price of 
all the opium he can scrape off the pots of the other cultivators, 
after their opium has been taken out for weighing and the pots 
scraped by the asamts themselves,—a perquisite of doubtful value. 

■ As stion as the agreement has been completed and the licence 
granted, an advance, at tlie rate of los, per kighd of 3025 square 
yards, or i6s. per acre, is made to the rayat. 'I’he cultivation 
then begins with repeated ploughings, which are continued up to 
•the middle of October, when manuring with, .ashes and cow-dung is 
necessary. Whenever, during the rains, much water is standing on 
the fields, ploughing should be suspended, as it impoverishes the 
soil. When the lands are ready, or about the middle of November, 
the early sowings may commence, and the second and third be con¬ 
tinued during Decembe^. The seed should be of the previous year, 
and preserved free from damp. Previous to sowing, it should be 
steeped^ for one night in water, and sown in the morning as soon as 
possible after being taken out of the water. It is then scattered 
over the fields, mixed with fine earth, at the rate of two sers of the 
heavy standard per bighd, or 13^ lbs. per acre. If the ground 
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bed^, it may be irrigated with advantage prior to sowing, - The day 
after sowing, the land should^ be irrigated, if this has not previously 
been done, and on the succeeding day ploughed and harrowed. 
After a week, the field should be divided into beds, six feet long by 
three wide, placed in consecutive rows according to the level of the 
ground, so that there may be no difficulty in irrigating the land with 
a small drain or ditch between eveiy two beds. In low lands 
bordering on rivers and marshes, which retain their moisture till 
December, the necessity of forming beds does not exist. Wells are 
essentially necessary for poppy fields, .and eveiy' facility and en¬ 
couragement is given for constructing them wherever they are 
wanted. They may be dug at a \eiy’ trifling cost, which is amply 
repaid by the increased productiveness of the land, well water 
seeming to have a better effect on the plants than water obtained 
from marshes or rivers. When the plant attains to the height of 
two inches, the beds, after being well irrigated, are carefully weedctl 
and thinned, the plants to be retained being kept from three to four 
inches apart from each other. Two weeks aftenvards, the same 
operations are repeated, all the sickly and superfluous plants, to¬ 
gether with all weeds, being removed, leaving the vigorous poppy 
plants at distances of seven or eight inches from each other. I’he 
soil is after this dug up with a spud or hand spade, and irrigated 
every fortnight till the jjlants arrive at maturity. Care must be 
taken in irrigating that the water does not exceed an inch in depth, 
this precise amount being found to be required to give the plant s. f- 
ficient moisture till the next fortnightly irrigating comes round. As 
soon as possible after the sowings have been completed, the sub 
ordinate officials of each kuti or factor)’, known as muharrirs and 
mutasaddis, proceed to the interior of the tuct under their charge, 
and.measure each field sown. This measurement, together with the. 
name of the cultivator and his caste, .are entered on the back of his 
licence. At the beginning of the cold weather, these measurements 
are tested and checked by the Sub-Dejjuty Agent and his Assistants 
when on tour. I'his duty forms one of the most import.mt functions 
of these officers, who are expected to remain in camp till the middle 
of March. 

About the end of January, the poppy begins to flower. The large 
petals are not allowed to wither, but are carefully collectecf in the 
following manner. The forefinger and thumb are placed round the 
stem, just beneath the pod, and the other fingers drawn inwards to 
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form a kind of tube. The hand is then gently raised straight over 
the pod, and if the.petals are matured, they come away. They are 
never plucked off, as it would injure the pod. When a-sufficient 
quantity has been collected in this manner, the cultivator proceeds to 
manufacture them into flat cakes, or, as they are termed, flower-leaves. 
A circular ridged earthen plate, about a foot in diameter, is placed 
over a slow fire; the required quantity of petals is placed in it, and 
pressed with a damp cloth pad till they have adhered together. The 
flower-leaf thus formed is then removed and allowed to dry. These 
leaves form the first envelope in which the soft opium for the Chinese 
market is enclosed, and are purchased by the factories at the rate of 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 per man of 82 lbs. weight, or 13s. 8d. to ;^i, 7s, 4d. per 
hundredweight, their value depending on their being free from mould, 
aromatic, and not over-baked. 'I'he greatest care is taken in reject¬ 
ing such leaves as are charred or heated from damp, as they would 
affect the opium enclosed in them most injuriously. 

In Feliruary and March the pods begin to ripen, maturity being 
shown by an increased firmness to the touch, and by their being 
clothed with a fine white bloom. The final sign of their being fit 
for inci.sion is when juice c.\udes on breaking off one of the stigmas 
on the apex of the pod, The incisions are made with a lancet, or 
sometimes with two tied together. Three or four are made in a 
vertical direction every third day. The number of times this pro¬ 
cess is rejieated varies from two to seven, according to the state of 
thi, weather, the condition of the plant, and the circilmstance whether 
it nas nipened early or late in the sea.son. The incisions should be 
made after two o’clock in the afternoon, the juice being allowed to 
exude during the night. Early next morning the cultivator must 
begin to collect this wit)i a small spoon-shaped iron senaper, for the 
heat of the midday sun injures it considerably. The incisions are 
closed by the linger being jiassed over them. The 0}>ium, when 
collected, is placed in earthen or brass vessels, slightly tilted to drain 
off the dew it may contain, and set aside in some ventilated and 
safe place. The juice of the poppy, as it exudes after the scarifica¬ 
tion of the capsule, is milky white; it oozes out slowly, and the 
water it contains evapbrates gradually; the outer portion of the 
‘ tear,’ drying somewhat, thickens a little, and has a colour approach¬ 
ing to ‘a rose red; the inner part is semi-fluid, and of a pinkish 
tinge. It is the aggregation 'of the ‘ tears ’ which gives to the opium » 
its peculiar grain in the soft state. The opium as collected contains 
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about fifty per cent, of water. The quality of the opium is often 
endangered by the presence of a substance which presents 'itself 
under peculiar atmospheric condition.s, and is known as pasewd. 
AVhen the vessel, containing the recently-collected semi-fluid exuda¬ 
tion is placed in a position favourable to the gravitation of liquid 
matter, a blackish fluid, something like strong coflee, drains off. If 
this is carefully separated, by allowing it to drip away, or absorbing 
it with pieces of cloth, the drug is greatly improved; while, if it 
e.xists in any quantity, and be allowed to remain, the opium is injured 
in colour, texture, and aroma, its quality deteriorates, aod it is un¬ 
suited to the China market, although quite pure. The most re¬ 
markable characteristic of this fluid is that it contains some of the 
most valuable constituents of opium,—meconic acid, resin, morphia, 
and narcotine. It is never present when a dry westerly wind blows, 
or when clouds prevent the precipitation of dew at night. The 
yield of opium under the.se circumstances is snmll, owing to the 
incisions being quickly closed up by the juice, which napidly hardens, 
and is entirely free from pasewd. When, however, dew falls at night, 
the juice of the plant exudes more freely from the capsules; but, 
from the collection of dew, some of the exudation may become s(j 
thin as to fall to the ground and be lost. When the dew is con¬ 
siderable,is formed. Formerly this substance was found in 
large quantities in the cultivators’ opium, and means were taken at the 
factories for separating it. At the present time it is never present 
except in very small quantities, when a fine is levied, amounting 
to the value of one sixty-fourth to five sixty-fourths of the* whole 
opium affected. This is not prepared for the Chinese market, but 
is set aside for making letua, the paste put over the best opium when 
it is being made up in cakes, or sold for Icc.iJ use. 

It is unnecessary here to describe the methods of testing to 
which the ‘opium is subjected in order to discover its purity and 
consistence. The adulterations and deteriorations to be guarded 
against are numerous. Amongst the former may be mentioned the 
starch of tubers and roots, such as the common p'otato (Solanum 
tuberosum), the sweet potato (Convolvulus batatas), the kunda 
or untd (Caladium esculentum), the Jeru.salem artichoke (Arum 
campanulatum), the yam (Dioscorea sativa), the fr^jit of the sing- 
hdrd (Trapa bispinosa), the inspissated juice of the prickily pear 
"(Opuntia vulgaris), extract of the tobacco plant (Nicotiana tabacum), 
of Datura ferox, and hemp (Cannabis Indica), the inspissated 
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juice of the madar (Caktropis gigantea), gums from the Acacia 
Arabica, Ficus Indica, F, religiosa, F. racemosa, and F. venosa, the 
resin of the sdl (Shorea robusta), the pulp of the bel fruit (^gle 
marmelos), the seeds of the tolmakana (Anelsia spinosa), tamarind 
pulp, catechu, gdb (Embryopteris), sugar, treacle, cow-dung, and 
earth. 

Opium is classified according to its consistence,—that containing 
70 per cent of pure opium, 30 per cent, of water, and no foreign 
matter, being considered the standard, and paid for at the rate of 
Rs. 5 per ser, or 5s. per pound j this is known as awal, and dis¬ 
tinguished by the trade mark I. The standard was fixed in 1828, 
when no payment was made for opium of higher consistence. In 
1831 this rule was rescinded, and since then three classes above and 
two below the standard have come to be recognised. They are,— 
above the standard, dar awal, or opium of 73, 74, and 75 consist¬ 
ence, that is, having 25 to 27 per cent, of water, and valued at 
Rs. 5. 5. o per ser, or S-s. 3fd. per pound, and distinguished by the 
trade mark IXI ; bdla dar awal, or opium of 76, 77, and 78 con¬ 
sistence, that is, having *22 to 24 per cent, of water, valued at 
Rs. 5. 7. 6 per ser, or 5s. sfd. per pound, and distinguished by the 
trade mark Jxl > bdla dar awal, or opium of 79, 80, and 

81 consistence, that is, having 19 to 21 per cent, of water, valued at 
Rs. 5. ro. o per ser, or 5s. 7jd. per pound, and distinguished by the 
trade mark j)^. And below the standard, doem, or opium of 67, 68, 
and 69 consistence, that is, having 31 to 33 per cent, of water, valued 
•at Rs. 14. o per ser, or 4s. loid. per pound, and distinguished by 
the trade mark 11 j and seum, or opium of 64, 65, and 66 consistence, 
that is, having 34 to 36 per cent, of water, valued at Rs. 4. 10. o per 
ser, or 4s. per pound, and distinguished by the trade mark III. 

There are iwakulis or centres of supervision, usually called out- 
factories, although nothing is manufactured at them, subordinate to 
the Monghyr Sub-Agency, of which No. (5) mentioned below is 
situated in the District of Bhdgalpur. They are—(i) Monghyr, with 
lands in pargands Monghyr, Sakhrdbddi, Sikhrapah, SiSrajgarha, 
Kajrd, Abhaipur, Parbatpdrd, Singhaul, Dardrd, Chdndan Bhukd^ 
Salimdbdd, and Kharakpur. (2) Jamiif, with lands in pargands 
Gidhaur^ Chakdi, Bisthazdrl, and Parbatpdrd. (3) Sakandrd, with 
lands m pargands Bisthazdri, Gidhaur, and Salimdbdd. (4) Shaikh- 
purd, with lands in pargands Amarthu and Maldah. {5) Amarpur, 
with lands in pargands Sdhrui, Wasild; Lakhanpur, Kherhi, Colgong, 
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Bhigalpur, Sakhrdbidl, Kharakpur, and Jahangir^, in Bhdgalpur 
District. The soils used for opium cultivation, and their jout-tum 
per bighd of 3025 square yards, or ‘625 of an acre, are,—(i) doras, a 
soil of the first quality, consisting of high lands well manured, which 
yields from 8 to 10 sers; (2) niatiydr (3) kdwal, soils of the 
second quality, consisting of low lands, generally inundated, free from 
sand, and not so highly manured as the first, which yields from 5 to 
6 sers; (4) kdlumati and (5) bdlsundar, third-rate soils, low and 
sandy, yielding 3 to 4 sers; (6) gitrmati and (7) didrd or zari, 
fourth-rate soils, yellowish and sandy, } ielding 2 to 3 sers. 

'I’he total areas subject to the Monghyr Agency under opium in 
each year of the decennial period 1865-75, together with the amount 
and value of the annual out-turn, have been returned to me by the 
Sub-Deputy Agent as follow:—In 1865, 33,329 big/tds, yielding 
3285 mans of 82 lbs. weight, valued at ^59,139, 8s. od.; in 1866, 
35,871 bigkds, yielding 4080 mans, valued at ^^73,441, los. od.; 
in 1867, 37,578 big/uis, yielding 3373 rnans, valued at ^^60,727*, 
i6s. od.; in 1868, 35,780 bighds, yielding 3382 mans, valued at 
^^60,887, 8s. od.; in 1869, 37,999 bighds, yielding 4406 mans, 
valued at ;£79,3iS, 12s. od.; in 1870, 37,121 bighds, yielding 3073 
mans, valued at .^^55,327, 6s. od.; in 1871, 37,865 bighds, yielding 
3360 mans, valued at ^73,206, 14s. od.; in 1872, 38,686 bighds, 
yielding 4754 mans, valued at ^^95.083. 8s. od.; in 1873, 33,854 
bighds, yielding 4775 mans, valued at ^^95,513, 14s. od.; and 1874, 
39,960 bighds, yielding 4282 mans, valued at ;£'85,644, 8s. od. 
From 1865 to 1871 the rate paid for awal opium w'as Rs. 4. t 3 . o per 
ser, or 4.S. 6d. per pound. Since the latter year, it has been increased 
to Rs. 5 per ser, or 5s. per pound. In 1874, of the total number of 
bighds under cultivation, 4547 were situated within the magisterial 
jurisdiction of Bhdgalpur. The following items of expense were 
incurred during the year 1874-75 =—Cost of opium, ^^83,055, 
4.S. 2^d .; cost of flower leaves, ,£344, os. 3jd.; salarj’ of Sub-Deputy 
and Assistant Sub-Deputy Agents, ;£'i254, 14s. lojd.; salary'of 
the Headquarters establishment, ^ig6, i8s. 2d., ‘alary of out- 
fSetory establishments, ^^796, ns. ; weighing and transit 
charges, ^245, 3s. 3|d.; commission to clerks, :£544, 6s. 4^d.; 
commission to khdttaddrs, ^411) 13s. io|d.; bonus to measurers 
and testers, £,23, 13s. 4^d.; travelling allowances, ^115, 14s. 3d.; 
office contingencies, ^90, i8s. iijd.; allowance for country 
tationery, £2^, 12s. od. The opium, when tested at Monghyr and 
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passed, is sent on by boat to Patni, where it is again tested and 
made up for sale. 

The Sub-Deputy Opium Agent at Mongh^ has supplied me with 
a statement (given in a tabular form on the two following pages) 
si ing the average profit per bighd that opium is supposed to yield 
to ae cultivator, as compared with sugar-cane, potatoes, and wheat. 
Tile great profit from potatoes is remarkable, and is obtained from 
a very high cultivation used in the town of Monghyr by members 
of the Koeri caste, the best market gardeners in Behar. 

The Fruit Trees of Monghyr District are the following. In 
the present state of our knowledge, it is impossible to say positively 
which are indigenous and which have been raised from imported 
seed, but it is believed that the first fifteen on the list are indigenous: 
—(1) I'he mango, or dm (Mangifera Indica), is found all over the 
District; but it is more common north of the Ganges and along its 
southern bank than in the hill tracts, where it gives place to the (2) 
inahud (Bassia latifolia). The mango yield is very uncertain, but in 
good seasons forms a considerable portion of the food of the people in 
May and June. The mahud tree and its products have been already 
described on pp. 32, 33, and p. 84. (3} Jack-fruit, or kdntdl (Arto- 

carpus integrifolia), is common. (4) Plantain, kala (Musa sapientum), 
is found all over the District, but the fruit is of a very coarse descrip¬ 
tion. (s) Palm tree, or tdl (Borassus flabelliformis), is very Common, 
and produces vast quantities of tdri (toddy), the fermented sap which 
is obtained from the peduncles cut before flowering. The tdr'i shops 
pay a revenue of ;^4820, los. od. yearly. It is said that many of the 
people subsist almost entirely on this liquor during the hot months, 
when it is most collected. (6) The date palm, or kkejur, is also 
chiefly cultivated for the tdri it yields. (7) The tamarind, imli or 
tetdl (Tamarindus Indica). (8) The bair (Zizyphus jujuba) is a 
favourite and common fruit. (9) Jdm (Eugenia jarabolana) is found 
■ in every village, and the plums are highly esteemed by the natives. 
(10) Ban-jam (Eugenia fruticosa). (ii) Jamrul (Eugenia alba). 
(12) Guldb-jdm (Eugenia jambos). (13) Lung (Eugenia caryo- 
phyllata); the fruit dries not come to maturity. (14) Amaltds 
(Emblica officinalis); some fine trees of this species grow wild in 
Begu Svii Subdivision, and are there called aurd. (15) The melon, 
or hhabuj (Cucumis melo), grows in great profusion on the sandy 
didrds bordering the Ganges, and the fruit is very cheap. (16) The 

[Sentence continued on page 102. 
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Sentence continued from page 99.] 

water melon, or tarmuj (Cucurbita citrullus), is equally common. 
(17) Amongst figs, the fruits of Ficus carica or dumar, F. Indica, 
and F. glomerata are dhten by the lower classes. (18) Citrus acida 
and other species of lime, or nebu, when properly cultivated, come 
to great perfection. (19) Wood apple or kathbel (Feronia ele- 
phantum), and (20) bel {M^t marmelos), are highly esteemed, 
and are found all over the District. (21) Karanda (Carissa 
carandas). This fruit-tree is very generally cultivated, and much 
used to make a jelly very like red-currant jelly, and other preserves. 

(22) Pine-apple, or atiands, grows only in the south of the District. 

(23) The white and black mulberry, or tut (Morus Indica and M. 
multicaulis), both yield fruit in great profusion. (24) The charmella 
or chalmert (Cicca disticha) grows well, and yields abundance of 
fruit. (25) 'Ta&papeya or papnta (Carica papaya). (26) The roselle 
(Hibiscus sabdariffa) is found in nearly every garden. (27) 
Phahd (Grewia Asiatica) is in great favour with the natives. (28) 
Lichi (Nephelium lichiX introduced from China, grow's well in 
Monghyr. (29) Lukdtt'i, the loquot of Europeans (Pierardia sapida). 
(30) Custard-apple, or dtd (Anona squamosa). (31) Nona-dtd 
(Anona reticulata). (32) Chaltd (Dillenia speciosa), the fleshy 
leaflets of the ripe calyx are made into a jelly, and sometimes eaten 
in curries. (33) Oranges, or kumld-nebu (Citrus aurantium), and 
(34) batdvi-nebu, or pumelo (Citrus decumana), grown in this District, 
are of a very inferior description, and seldom worth eating. (35) The 
peach and apricot thrive indifferently. (36) The pear tree “(Pyrus 
communis), ndsh-pdt’i, is found in gardens, but the fruit is not good. 

(37) The loquot (Mespilus japonica) is found in most fruit gardens. 

(38) Andr, pomegranate (Punica granatum). (39) Guava, or gaydbd 

(Psidium pyriferum), grows to a large size. , 

The Fibres of Monghyr District have been specially returned to 
me by the Collector, Mr. Lockwood, as the following:—(i) Rdmturdi 
(Abelmoschus esculentus), called by some Europeans lady’s fingers, 
a mallow grown in almost every garden. The fibre is not usually 
extracted, although it is strong and serviceable. (2) Patud (Hibiscus 
cannabinus), the meshtapdt of Bengal, also of the mallow order, cul¬ 
tivated for its fibre throughout the District. It is a bhad^l crop, 
and is generally grown on the borders of the Indian-com fields; the 
intention being to deceive straying cattle, who, finding such un¬ 
palatable fodder at the edge of the field, leave the more tasty crop 
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inside uninjured. The fibre is of excellent quality, and takes the 
place of jute, which is not produced in Monghyr, There are several 
other species of Hibiscus yielding fibres found wild in the District, 
but tliey are all inferior to patud. (3) San, or hemp (Crotolarea 
jui i), a leguminous plant, grown in patches in nearly every village 
bo: as an autumn and cold-weather crop. The fibre is called 
kasi: n'lrd, and, not being readily injured by immersion in water, 
is used for fishing-nets and well ropes. (4) The bark of the root 
of the palds (Butea frondosa) gives a very tough fibre, and is used 
for caulking boats. (5) Maddr or dkhanda (Calotropis gigantea), 
one of the Asclepiadaceae, is plentiful; but its fibre, although good, 
is seldom or never extracted. (6) Cannabis sativa, the gdnjd of 
Bengal, is not cultivated in Monghyr; but it is found wild in most 
places, and is smoked under the name of bhang. The fibre is 
seldom if ever extracted. (7) Cocoa-nut palm (Cocos nucifcra) is 
not common, only a few straggling trees being seen here and there. 
(8) The tdl (Borassus flabelliformis), a palm, is abundant, but its 
fibre is not much used. (9) Pandanus odoratissimus, the sdrew pine, 
is not unfrequcntly met with in the south of the District, vcipargands 
Chakdi and Gidhaur, Formerly many of these trees used to grow 
«ear the Sitdkund hot springs, three miles east of Monghyr, but 
they were cut down in order to dislodge the snakes they harboured 
amongst their roots. The fibre js not collected, (ro) Plantain, or 
held (Musa sapientum), is common everywhere, but the use of its 
fibre is not known, (i i) American aloe (Agave Americana) is very 
.common, being used generally as a fence to keep cattle out of 
cultivated lands. Its fibre is occasionally gathered, but is of no 
commercial importance. (12) There is also a grass, seemingly an 
Andropogon, whose fibre is very extensively used, called sdbi, found 
in the jungles iq thie south of the District. (13) Tisi, or flax (Linum 
usitatissimum), is not cultivated for its fibre. (14) The fibre of 
Bauhinia Vahlii has been mentioned amongst jungle products (p. 33). 

Area, Out-turn of Crops, etc. —The area of the District of 
Monghyr, as specially returned to me by the Boundary Commissioner 
of Bengal on the 8th JMarch 1875, is 3922 square miles, or nine 
square miles in excess of the area given in the Census Report of 1872. 
This djjTerence is due to the transfer of a few villages, in 1874, from 
Bhdgalpur to this District. According to the Revenue Survey, 
which was completed in September 1847, the District contained an 
area of 33 36’3 2 square miles, exclusive of pargands Kabkhand and 
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Utarkhiand, which were transferred to Bhigalpur in 1864, and 
cotitained 263 square miles^ Of this total, i6o6'47 square miles 
-lay north of the Ganges, and i729'85 to the south. In the northern 
division, the total amount of waste and uncultivable land was 
io3,496’2o acres, consisting of 93,ii8'8o acres occupied by rivers 
and water channels; 543’2o by tanks, ponds, and reservoirs; 98i3'2o 
by village sites; and 21 ‘oo by other water-courses. The cultivable 
but uncultivated land amounted to 337,722’20 acres, comprising 
9 i, 674'89 acres of marshes; 45o’40 of forest and jungle; 226,oi6’53 
of grass jungle; i 7,952'68 of mango topes; and 162770 of road. 
The total area under cultivation amounted to 586,9s8'32 acres, as, 
against 441,218'40 acres uncultivable or uncultivated. South of the 
Ganges, the waste and uncultivable land was returned by the Revenue 
Surveyor at i8o,869’55 acre?, consisting of i22,o62‘68 acres of hills, 
rocks, ravines, or stony ground; 37,749^89 of rivers and water 
channels; 39S8'37 of tanks, ponds, and reservoirs; 15,359^13 of 
village sites; other water-courses, 1739-48. The cultivable but 
uncultivated land amounted to 201,456-16 acres, comprising 491-02 
acres of marshes; 191,310-27 of tree jungle; 667-90 of grass jungle; 
7484-47 of mango topes; and 1502-50 of road. The total area 
under cultivation amounted to 724,810-62 acres, as against 382,325-71 
acres uncultivable or uncultivated. The totals for the whole District 
were 2,135,313-05 acres, thus diyided :—Uncultivable, 284,365-75 
acres; uncultivated, 539,178-36; and cultivated, 1,311,768-94. 

In a report dated 20th August 1875, the Collector, Mr. Lockwood, 
furnished me with the following special returns of cultivation, and 
of the areas under food and other crops, derived from informa¬ 
tion collected by himself chiefly during the scarcity of the previous 
year:—‘Total acreage of the Headquarters Subdivision, 1,078,400 
acres, consisting of 805,480 acres of cultivated land; 192,920 of 
uncultivable land, including village sites; and 80,000 of land unculti¬ 
vated, but capable of cultivation. Total acreage of the Begu Sarii 
Subdivision, 492,160 acres, consisting of 439,360 acres of cultivated 
land; 42,800 of uncultivable land, including villag.e sites; and 
10,000 of land uncultivated, but capable of cultivation. Total 
.acreage of the Jamfli Subdivision, 1,013,760 acres, consisting of 
668,432 acres of cultivated land, of which 386,753 are under non¬ 
food crops, such as poppy, indigo, castor-oil, linseed, mustard, and 
fibres; 295,328 acres of uncultivable land, including village sites; and 
50,000 of land uncultivated, but capable of cultivation.’ He adds : 
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‘ There is very little land which would yield crops, if well cultivated, 
manured, watered, and drained, that is not already under cultivation.’ 
The areas of the various food staples are returned in the order of 
thei- extent, thus :—'Aghani rice, 742.839 acres; wheat, 165,432 
acr . gram, 137,860 acres; kkesdrt, 124,074 acres; peas, 110,288 
aci . barley, 96,502 acres; arhar, 68,930 acres; oats, 41,358 
acre.-; mdsurt, acres; 27,572 acres. The preceding 

are rabi crops. Indian corn, 151,646 acres; marud, 82,796 acres; 
urid, 68,930 acres; mug, 55,144 acres; chotd janird, 55^144 acres; 

41,358 acres; 41,358 acres; kodo, 27,572 acres; bara 

kala'i, 27,572 acres; kauni, 13,786 acres; boro'puht, 13,786 acres; and 
boro rice, 5000 acres. These form the bhadat harvest. I estimated 
that 600,000 acres are under two crops, and therefore the area of 
the District was increased by that amount before making the above 
calculations.’ He further remarks: ‘ In giving the areas under the 
various crops in Monghyr, a difficulty as to accuracy at once presents 
itself, in the fact that, with the exception of rice, few of the crops 
are grown singly. As many as five or six species may be seen 
growing mixed up together in the same field, as wheat or barley with 
linseed, mustard, gram, khesdri, tndsuri, and safflower. This system, 
I believe, is better suited to the inundated lands than any other, 
and may be called a kind of assolement system, such as is practised 
in Belgium. It may also be mentioned that, although a bkadai crop 
is sown all over the didrds and other inundated lands subjected to 
the spill of the Ganges, the sowing is little more than a speculation, 
•in the liope that the crop will be reaped oftener than once in five or 
six years, as the flood usually comes before the crop is ripe. 
Although the full ripe bhadat crop is seldom reaped in such lands, 
covering, I estimate, 100,000 acres, yet sufficient of the young crop 
for feeding cattle, etc. is generally secured to save the sower from 
actual loss. Rice is generally sown alone ; but khesdri and gram are 
scattered broadcast in the rice fields as they are drying up at the 
end of the rains, and form a scanty rabi crop, reaped a couple ot 
months after the main crop is cut.’ The areas under non-food 
crops are:—Mustard, 1^0,000 acres; linseed, 50,000 acres; castor- 
oil,. 50,000 acres; poppy, 28,800 acres; indigo, 28,000 acres; 
tobaccq, 20,000 acres; til (Sesamum), 15,000 acres; cotton, 12,000 
acres; patud (Hibiscus cannabinus), 10,000 acres; san, or hemp, 
5000 acres; and various, 17,953 acres. Total area under non-food 
crops, 386,753 acres. I fear that most of the above, figures are 
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founded on very insufficient data. In the case of indigo, a return, 
derived from the European planters themselves^ shows the area under 
cultivation to be 16,000 bighds of the large size in use on the north 
of the Ganges, or about 10,000 acres. 

Condition of the Peasantry. —In 1871, the Collector, Mr. 
Barlow, supplied me with the following facts concerning the mate¬ 
rial position of the cultivating classes. A holding over twenty-five 
acres of land would, ordinarily speaking, be considered an unusually 
large one, though holdings of thirty-three to one hundred acres in 
the possession of actual cultivators exist; less than four acres would 
be looked upon as very small. A farm of twelve acres, under average 
conditions of situation and fertility, can comfortably support a hus¬ 
bandman. On an average, a pair of oxen can plough five acres; but 
in a light soil eight acres may be managed, whilst in heavy ground 
only three can be kept in thorough cultivation by a single pair. A 
tenant holding so small a farm as four acres would not be as well 
off as an ordinary petty retail shopkeeper; and the Collector thinks 
that, considering the uncertainties of agriculture and of the temper 
of a landlord, a man with a fixed income of Rs. 8 or i6s. a month 
is in a more favourable position than such a fanner. The cultivators 
generally are said to be in debt to their landlords for rent, and on 
account 06 advances of grain for consumption or seed. The advance 
is repaid at harvest-time in kind, with an addition of from thirty to 
fifty per cent, as interest. According to the estimates of the Sub- 
divisional officer, the proportion of occupancy tenants is supposed 
to be 25 per cent., and of tenants without liability to enhancement 
of rent, 6'2S per cent, of the general body of the cultivators. The 
Collector, however, considers these figures as little better than 
• guess-work. His opinion is that other forms of holding than mere 
tenancies at will are few, and ‘ beyond doubt those established by 
law to be of the superior class are not worthy of account. This 
. District is not one in which the provisions of Act x. of 1859 have 
borne much fruit, as is proved by the Record Keeper’s report that 
there have been no cases at all under sections 2, 3, .md 6 ; but 
in trials in cases under sections 13 and y, where the question of 
occupancy was raised, 435 ^ere decided against, and 155 in favour of 
the rayats.’ There are a very few cases in Monghyr of sijiall pro¬ 
prietors who own, occupy, and cultivate their heredita^ lands without 
either a landlord above or sub-holders and labourers beneath them. 

In 1875, the Collector, Mr. Lockwood, did not give a more 
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favourable account. In his Administration Report for 1874-75 he 
writes: ‘ There is so much competition for land, that it is generally 
rack-rented, and I never heard of a rich cultivator of the soil. There 
appears little doubt that so great is the demand, that a good deal 
■of land, which ten years ago was considered not worth cultivation, 
has during the past two or three years been broken up. I may 
mention the broad belt of land adjoining the Kharakpur hills west 
of the Kharakpur road, and a very considerable area to the north¬ 
west' ui' Pharkiyd, and throughout the central parts of that parga 7 m. 
On inquiring from rayats there, I was informed that indigo cultiva¬ 
tion had driven out a good many from the villages south of BaJiyi, 
and forced them to till the land towards the north. The jungle 
lands, conspicuous in the Survey maps in Pharkiyii, are now very 
generally studded with fields of com.’ 

The Domestic Animals of Monghyr used for purposes of agri¬ 
culture are chiefly oxen. Buffaloes are also employed on the north 
of the Ganges. Cows are never used. The Musalmdns would be 
willing enough to employ them, but Hindu feeling is too strong. 
Tonies and asses arc also domesticated. Horses are very few. 
Buffaloes, oxen, cows, sheep, goats, and pigs are reared and sold 
for food. There is a considerable trade in sheep with Lower Bengal. 
The value of an ordinary pair of buffaloes is said to be Rs. 35 or 
;^3, I os. od.; of oxen, Rs. 40 or per pair; of cows, Rs. 8 to 
Rs. 16 or i6s. to 12s. od. each; of sheep, Rs, 25 to Rs. 40 
or _;^2, I os. od. to ;^4 per score; of goats, Rs. 12 to Rs. 15 or 
J[,i, 4s. od. to £,\, ros. od. per score; of pigs, Rs. 75 to Rs. 80 
or ;^7, I os. od. to _£8 per score. The Collector, in his Administra¬ 
tion Report for 1873, thus describes the cattle of the District;—‘ Every 
one who has travelled through this District must have been struck 
with the miserable condition of the cattle. Their only chance of 
getting a good meal is by trespassing and eating the growing crops, 
their usual fodder consisting of the scanty grass which grows along 
the roadside, and the weeds which spring up among the stubble 
after the crops have been cut. It would be a happy day for the 
cattle of Bengal, if, as in^other countries, a certain portion of the 
village was set apart for common grazin^ground; but the country 
is so thicjdy populated, that every available hgM is required to grow 
food for man. The cattle to the south of the Ganges are perhaps 
somewhat better off than those on the northern side, as there is 
generally a good supply of leaves among the hills. Disputes origi- 
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nating in cattle-trespass are at the bottom of a large proportion of 
criminal cases. The plan followed in some places, of giving a watch¬ 
man the border of the field for himself after the plants have sprung 
up, is perhaps the best device for diminishing trespass; for if the 
watchman slumbers at his post, his own property is the first to 
suffer.' 

The Agricultural Implements are as follow;—The hdl or 
plough, which consists of five parts,—the pJiAl or share, a triangular 
piece of iron attached to the lower end of the plough, which is con¬ 
nected by the hdlis to a cross bar to which the cattle are yoked, and 
which is called the fdlu; the parihdthd or lagnd is the after portion 
of the plough, by which the ploughman guides it as it moves; the 
hdl, from which the whole plough derives its name, is a small piece 
of wood uniting the phdl with the hdlis^ the former fitting into a 
groove in it. The koddl is a spade whose blade is inclined at an 
acute angle to the handle, and which is wielded like a pickaxe. The 
khurpi or spud is a trowel-like implement about three inches broad, 
used for weeding. The hasud is a kind of curved knife without 
teeth, used in cutting grass or standing grain. When it is armed 
with teeth it is called kachiyd. The chauki is an implement which 
corresponds to some extent to the English harrow in its uses, and 
is formed of a plank about 8 feet long, 8 inches broad, and 2 inches 
thick, with chains attached to each end, by means of which it is 
connected with a pdlu or yoke detached from a plough. One or 
two men stand on it to guide the oxen, and to increase its breaking 
force by their weight. One of each of the foregoing iiriplements 
and a pair of oxen are required to cultivate a ‘ plough ’ of land, con¬ 
sisting of fifteen bighds, or five acres. The whole would cost about 
Rs. 45 or 10s. od,; but with oxen of an inferior quality, which 
would not be able to cultivate more than ten btghds of land, the cost 
would be lessened to Rs. 32. 8. o or ^,^3, 5s. od. 

The Wages of Labour have considerably increased of late years, 
'having in some cases almost doubled. The following rates were 
officially furnished to me in 1870 by the Collector, and, judging 
from other estimates I have received and inquiries I have made, 
are correct or very nearly so. Coolies were returned as earning an 
average daily wage of i J to 2 dnnds (2 Jd. to 3d.) a day. «The em¬ 
ployment and remuneration of these men is uncertain, but the above 
may be taken as the wage for which porters and road-labourers might 
be employed. Agricultural day-labourers, when remunerated in kind. 
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received 2 sers (4 lbs.) of grain or 2 dtinds (3d.) a day. The Col¬ 
lector does not specify the grain he refers to, or whether it is husked 
or not. Smiths received 4 dnnds (6d.) a day; bricklayers and car¬ 
penters, 4 to 6 dnnds (6d. to 9d.) a day. Formerly, about i860, the 
daily pay of a coolie was i dnnd (i|d.); day-labourers earned the 
samej smiths, 2 dnnds (3d.); bricklayers, 3 to 4 dnnds (4|d. to 6d.); 
and carpenters, 2 to 3 dnnds (3d. to 4jd.). 

Prices of Food. —The ordinary Mzdr rate for the best cleaned rice 
in iS^u, the earliest date for which the Collector could obtain infor¬ 
mation, was Rs. i. 14. 6 a man,or 5s. 4d. per hundredweight; in i860 
it had risen to Rs. 3. 5. 4 a man, or 9s. 4d. per hundredweight; the 
maximum price reached in 1866, during the famine, was Rs. 6. 10. 8 
a man, or i8s. 8d. per hundredweight. In 1870, prices had fallen to 
Rs. 2. 8. o a man, or 7s. per hundredweight; so that the price of 
the finer kinds of rice had not advanced during the decade preceding 
1870. The common quality of rice, in 1856, was sold at Rs. I. ii.ioa 
man, or 4s. lofd. per hundredweight; and in i860, at Rs. i. 8.8 a man, 
or 4s. 3fd. per hundredweight; the highest price in 1866, during the 
famine, was Rs. 5. 5. 4 a man, or 14s. iid. per hundredweight. In 
1870 the price was Rs. i. 12. gaman, or 4s. i i|d. per hundredweight, 
very nearly the same as fourteen years before. Common unhusked 
rice, in i860, fetched R. i. o. o per man, or 2s. pfd. the hundred¬ 
weight ; in 1866 this price was nearly quadrupled, Rs. 3. i. 3 per 
/nan, or 8s. 7|d. per hundredweight, being paid during the summer 
months; in 1870 the price was Rs. i. i. 3 per man, or 3s. o|d. 
per hundredweight. Unshelled barley, in 1856, cost R. 0. 15. i 
per man, or 2s. 7|d. per hundredweight; in i860, Rs. i. i. 10 per 
man, or 3s. i Jd. per hundredweight; in the 1866 famine, Rs. 2. 13. 9 
per man, or 8s. per hundredweight; and in 1870, Rs. 2. 3. 7 per 
man, or 6s. 2|d. ,per hundredweight. Indian com, in 1856, sold at 
Rs. I. 5. 4 german, or 3s. 8|d. per hundredweight; in i860, at 
Rs. I. 6. 5 per man, or 3s. io|d. per hundredweight. The maximum 
price in 1866 was Rs. 3. 5. 4 per man, or 9s. 4d. per hundredweight ; 
and in 1870 the average rate was Rs. i. 3. 8 per man, or 3s. 4fd. 
per hundredweight, or qheaper than in 1856. Wheat, in 1856, 
cost Rs. I. 9 y 7 per man, or 4s. sfd. per hundredweight; in i860, 
Rs. I. ij. 2 per.man, or 5s. id. per hundredweight; it rose in 1866, 
during the famine, to Rs. 4. 3. 4 per man, or ns. g^d. per hundred¬ 
weight; and in 1870 sold for Rs. 3. 3. 2 per man, or 8s. iijd. per 
hundredweight Sugar-cane, in i860, cost Rs. 10. o. 0 per man. 
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Or 8s. od. per hundredweight; its maximum price in r866 was 
Rs. 12. 4. II per man, or 14s. 5|d. per hundredweight; and 
in 1870, Rs. 13. 5. 4 per man, or 17s. 4d. per hundredweight. 

The following figures for 1874, the last famine year, and 1875 
derived from the Calcutta Gazette, verified by the figures in the Col¬ 
lector's office. In January 1874 the cost of rice was iij sers per 
rupee, or 9s. 8fd. per hundredweight; wheat, 13^^ r«rr per rupee, or 
8s. 3jd. per hundredweight; Indian corn, 14 sers per rupee, or 8s. 
per hundredweight; and pulses, 14 sers per rupee, or 8s. per hun¬ 
dredweight. In January 1875, rice, 19.I sers per rupee, or 5s. 8Jd. 
per hundredweight; wheat, 19^ sers per rupee, or 5s. 8|d. per hun¬ 
dredweight ; Indian com, 26 sers per mpee, or 4s. 3|d. per hundred¬ 
weight; pulses, 15 sers per rupee, or 7s. 5^d. per hundredweight. 
In February 1874 the price of rice was ii^ sers per rupee, or 9s. 8|d. 
per hundredweight; wheat, 12^ sers per rupee, or 8s. iijd. per 
hundredweight; Indian com, 14 sers per rupee, or 8s. per hundred¬ 
weight ; pulses, 14 sers per rupee, or 8s. per hundredweight. In 
February 1875, rice, i8| sers per rupee, or 6s. ofd. per hundred¬ 
weight; wheat, 16^ sers per rupee, or 6s. 9|d. per hundredweight ; 
Indian corn, 26 sers per rupee, or 4^. 32 d. per hundredweight; 
pulses, 15 sers per rupee, or 7s. 5|d. per hundredweight. In March 
1874, rice, 11J sers per rupee, or 9s. 8|d. per hundredweight; wheat, 
I si sers per rupee, or 8s. 3|d. per hundredweight; Indian corn, 14 I 
sers per rapee„or 7s. 8|d. per hundredweight; pulses, 12 sers per 
rupee, or 9s. 4d. per hundredweight. In March 1875, sS^ sers 
per rupee, or 6s. ofd. per hundredweight; wheat, 17^ sers per rupee, 
or 6s. 4|d. per hundredweight; Indian corn, 25 sers per rupee, or 
4s. sfd. per hundredweight; pulses, 16 sers per rupee, or 7s. per 
hundredweight. In April 1874, rice, 12^ sers per rupee, or 8s. ii^d. 
per hundredweight; wheat, 13^ sers per rupee, or,8s. 3|d. per hun¬ 
dredweight; Indian corn, 14^ jf/'jperrupee, or 7s. 8|d. perhundred- 
wfeight; pulses, 12 sers per rupee, or 9s. 4d. per hundredweight. In 
April 1875, rice, 16^ sers per rupee, or 6s. 9|d. per hundredweight; 
wheat, igjf sers per rupee, or 5s. 8Jd. per hundredweight; Indian 
corn, 23 sers per rupee, or 4s. io|d. per hundredweight; pulses, 16 
sers per rupee, or 7s. per hundredweight. In May 1^74, rice, loj 
sers per rupee, or los. 8d. per hundredweight; wheat, 15 sers 
per rupee, or 7s. sJd. per hundredweight; Indian com, 15^rw 
per mpee, or 7s. afd. per hundredweight; pulses, 12 sers per rupee, 
or 9s.‘4d. per hundredweight. In May 1875, rice, 16^ sers perrupee, 
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or 6s. 9|d. per hundredweight; wheat, 21 sers per rupee, or 53. 4d. 
per hundredweight; Indian corn, 26 sers per rupee, or 4s. 3|d. per 
hun v^dweight; pulses, 17 sers per rupee, or 6s. 7d. per hundred- 
weigtu. In June 1874, rice, 10^ sers per rupee, or los. 8d. per 
hundredweight; wheat, 14I sers per rupee, or 7s. 8|d. per hundred¬ 
weight; Indian corn, 15 sers per rupee, or 7s. 5^d. per hundred- 
wi' ' ; pulses, 12 sers per rupee, or 9s. 4d. per hundredweight. 
In J’’ i 1875, rice, 16^ per rupee, or 6s. 9|d. per hundredweight; 
wheat, i8| sers per rupee, or 5s. rod. per hundredweight; Indian 
corn, 28 sers per rupee, or 4s. per hundredweight; pulses, 16 sers 
per rupee, or 7.S. per hundredweight. In July 1874, rice, ii sers 
per rupee, or los. 2d. per hundredweight; wheat, 15^ sers per rupee, 
or 7s. 2|d. per hundredweight; Indian corn, 16^ sers per rupee, or 
6s. 9fd. per hundredweight; pulses, 13 sers per rupee, or 8s. 7^d. 
per hundredweight. In July 1875, rupee, or 

6s. 4|d. per hundredweight; wheat, 17^ sers per rupee, or 6s. 4|d. 
per hundredweight; Indian corn, 28 sers per rupee, or 4s. per 
hundredweight; pufces, 16 sers per rupee, or 7s. per hundredweight. 
In August 1874, rice, 10^ sers per rupee, or los. 8d. per hundred¬ 
weight; wheat, 15I JOT per rupee, or 7s. 2|d. per hundredweight; 
Indian corn,.i6|-rm per rupee, or 6s. 9|d. per hundredweight; 
pulses, 15 sers per rupee, or 7 s. s|d. per hundredweight. In August 
1875, rice, 16 sers per rupee, or 7s. per hundredweight; wheat, 17^ 
sers per rupee, or 6s. 4fd. per hundredweight; Indian corn, 26 sers 
per rupee, or 4s. 3^d. per hundredweight; pulses, 15 sers per rupee, 
or, 7s. 5fd. per hundredweight. In September 1874, rice, 12^ sers 
per rupee, or 8s. i ijd. per hundredweight; wheat, 15J sers per rupee, 
or 7s. 2|d. per hundredweight; Indian corn, 22 sers per rupee, or 
5s. id. per hundredweight; pulses, 14 jm per rupee, or 8s. per 
hundredweight. Jn'September 1875, ^ce, 16^ sers per rupee, or 
6s. 9|d. per hundredweight; wheat, 18^ sers per rupee, or 6s. o|d, 
per hundredweight; Indian com, 25 sers per rupee, or 4s. s|d. per 
hundredweight; pulses, 15 sers per rupee, or 7s. 5id. per hundred¬ 
weight. In October 1874, rice, 13^ sers per rupee, or 8s. 3^d. per 
hundredweight; wheat, sers per rupee, or 6s. 9|d. per hundred¬ 
weight ; Indian corn, 25 sers per rupee, or 4s. sf d. per hundred¬ 
weight; pulses, 15 sers per rupee, or 7s. 5^d. per hundredweight. 
In October 1875, rice, 16^ sers per rupee, or 6s. 9|d. per hundred¬ 
weight; wheat, 18^ sers per rupee, or 6s. ofd. per hundredweight; 
Indian corn, 29 sers per rupee, or 3 s. lojd. per hundredweight; ‘ 
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pulses, 15 sen per rupee, or 7s. 5^d. per hundredweight. In 
November 1874, rice, 12^ sers per rupee, or 8s. iijd. per hundred¬ 
weight; wheat, 16^ sen per rupee, or 6s. pfd. per hundredweight; 
Indian com, 24 sen per rupee, or 4s. 8d. per hundredweight; pulses, 
14 sers per rupee, or 8s. per hundredweight. -In November 1875, 
wheat, 18^ sers per rupee, or 6s. o|d. per hundredweight; Indian 
com, 29 sers per rupee, or 3s. lofd. per hundredweight; pulses, 15 
sers per rupee, or 7s. 5|d. per hundredweight. In December 1874, 
rice, 16^ sers per rupee, or 6s. 9|d. per hundredweight; wheat, 17^ 
sers per rupee, or 6s. 4|d. per hundredweight; Indian com, 33! sers 
per rupee, or 3s. 3|d. per hundredweight; and pulses, 15 sers per 
rupee, or 7s. 5jd. per hundredweight. In December 1875, 

Isers per rupee, or 6s. 4|d. per hundredweight; wheat, 22 sers 
per rupee, or 5s. id. per hundredweight; Indian com, 31J sers per 
rupee, or 3s. 7d. per hundredweight. 

Local Weights and Measures. —Tlie standard of weight most 
in use in the town of Monghyr, for weighing both grain and liquids, 
is that based on the ser of 84 /e/ds. The nibst common linear 
measure is a yard or gaz of 2^ MeAs or cubits of 18 inches. The 
80 Se/d ^er is used in many markets north of the Ganges. The 
standard of land measure is the same for most of the pargands south 
of the Ganges, being a pole or lagd of five and a half hdths. The 
local bighd in use is, therefore, equivalent to an area of 3025 square 
yards, or '625 of an English acre. In Kapi and Gidhaur, however, 
the pole measures 6 hdths, and the local highd 3600 square yards, 
or 744 of an acre. In Chakii, the pole is the largest in the Dis¬ 
trict, being 7 hdihs, or loj- yards, giving a local bighd of 4900 square 
yards, or I'oii of an acre. On the north of the river, nearly every 
pargand has a standard of its own, and different standards are 
often met with in the same pargand. ■ The following are the most 
prevalent in each ;—In pargands Akbarpur-Rdni, Imddpur, Malki, 
Masjfdpur, and Naipur, the pole measures 5I hdths, and the local 
bighd consists of 3206 square yards, or '668 of an acre. In par¬ 
gands Beliyd and Bhdsiri, the standard is a (t-hdth pole; arid in 
pargands Bida, Bhilsdri, and Pharkiyi, a (>\-hdth pole, which gives 
a,local bighd of 4225 square yards, or •830 of an acre. 

Landless Day-Labourers are very numerous in Monghyr Dis¬ 
trict. Mr. Lockwood, the Collector, reported in 1874 tliat ‘the 
lands in this District are chiefly cultivated by kamids, who are in 
point of fact bondmen to the landholder. They belong to the 
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lowest castes, particularly Musihars and Doiidhs. I doubt whether 
there is a single Musdhar in the District who is not a bondman. 
I have asked many of them, and received the same reply from all. 
It appears to be the custom for every low-caste man,- directly he 
arrives at the age of puberty, and wants a .wife, to receive a few 
rupees under the name of a loan from the village landholder, and 
execute a bond similar to that annexed, which I procured at a 
near Jamiii, and is a fair specimen of its class. It is said that 
not only are the bonds never liquidated, but that the landholder would 
refuse to accept the money if tendered; and, so far as I can learn, 
the simple clown gets so confused regarding what is due in shape 
of compound interest, that it never enters his head to liquidate his 
debt These bondmen are paid about Rs. r. 6. o or zs. 9d. per 
mensem, and the interest of the bond is also nominally taken out in 
work. The kamids are a lean race, and the wonder is how it is they 
manage to subsist with their scanty clothing and insufficient food. 
But their women all take their share in labour, and the Government 
roads, zaminddrl embankments, and wood-cutting keep them from 
starvation. I have on many occasions urged them to emigrate, but 
they plead that their masters will not let them go, and that they 
prefer the ills they have rather than to fly to others they know not 
of.’ The bond referred to is as follows, and is a remarkable instance 
of the ignorance among the lower classes of what the English law 
has done for them :—‘ Agreement between A. B.,. a Musihar of 
village Mablepur, pargand Parbatpur, zild Monghyr, on the one 
hand, afld B^bu C. D., Rajput, on the other. In consideration 
of receiving Rs. 5 in cash, to celebrate his marriage, A. B. hereby 
binds himself to plough, sow, irrigate, and reap the fields of C. D., 
and perform faithfully all the duties of a kamid or bondman. The 
said A. B. binds {liniself to continue in the service of his master, 
C. D., and never to refuse doing any work imposed on him : morn¬ 
ing and evening, day and night, he will be present and ready to work, 
and he will never absent himself even for a visit to a friend or 
relation without leave. If on any occasion the said A. B. should 
absent himself, that day’s jvork will be placed to his debit, and he 
will be liable for such damages as Her Majesty’s courts of law may * 
direct. Jn addition to the above duties, the said A. B. binds himself 
to furnish the said C. D. with the following commodities, as may 
be directed by a council of peers of the said C. D.:—thatching grass, 
bamboos, strings, woods, and other things {pt'aghaira). This deed 
VOL. XV. H 
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is executed in good faith, sad Assar 1265 (that is, the 18A July’ 
*858).’ The amount, Rs. 5 or 10s., was unredeemed in 1874, after 
sixteen years’ service. 

The occupation returns of the Census Statement for Monghyr 
give the number of adult male labourers at 128,672, but this does 
not represent the entire number of persons dependent on the wages 
of daily labour. The caste returns show that there are 112,585 
Musihars, 99,312 Dosddhs, and 10,769 Dorns, or a total of 
222,666, scarcely any of whom own any land. It is on this im¬ 
mense class that scarcity readily tells with all the force of famine. 
Their means of subsistence is the most precarious, at the same 
time that their numbers render any system of relief a matter of the 
greatest difficulty. There is much evidence, besides that of the 
Collector just quoted, to show that not more than five per cent, of 
these castes own any land. 

The Land Tenures of Monghyr scarcely differ from those of 
the neighbouring District of Bhdgalpur, which I have described 
at length in the Statistical Account of that District. That such is 
the case might be expected, from the fact that most of the land of 
the two Districts was owned by the same proprietors at the time 
that the English took possession of Behar, and that it continued for 
sixty years after subordinate to the same revenue supervision. The 
latter fact may not seem at first sight to be sufficient cause to induce 
or preserve a siijiilarity of tenures in both, but it must be remem¬ 
bered that a similar result has been produced by this cause in other 
parts of Bengal. English Districts, at the time of their fouRdation, 
if they did not exactly coincide with the existing revenue divisions, 
were made to follow boundaries fixed by fiscal considerations; and 
these considerations were probably connected with a similarity in 
the modes of land-holding, which resulted in similarity of revenue 
proc^ure. When the English preserved these divisions, as in the 
case of Bhdgalpur and Monghyr, till forty years after the Permanent 
Settlement, the tenures of both remained alike through all the 
troubles of our early land administration, which scarcely would have 
been the case if they had been formed into separate Districts from 
the beginning of our rule. This theory does not overlook the fact 
that parts of Monghyr are derived from Tirhut and Gay£ With the 
exception of pargand Pharkiyi, which was down to very recent times 
an entirely uncultivated swamp, these additions have beeri so small 
that they may be left out of consideration. Moreover, such pargands 
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south of the Ganges were parts of the same political divisioms as the 
territory known as the Mkhilit Kharakpur, even prior to the creation 
of that great estate, and were afterwards mostly held ghdtwdli on 
the same conditions. The following description of the land tenures 
of Monghyr District, whilst noticing the more remarkable forms, 
is intended only to supplement that given in my Account of the 
parent District of Bhdgalpur. It is principally derived from a 
special report by the Collector of Monghyr, dated the 21st De¬ 
cember 1874, and uses a system of grouping different from that 
which I have followed in my account of the BhdgaJpur tenures. 

All tenures may be divided into estates in chief, that is, subordi¬ 
nate to the Government alone; and subordinate tenures, which form 
part of an estate in chief. The first may be subdivided into estates 
subject to the yearly payment to the State of a fixed revenue, and 
estates which for various reasons have been exempted from this 
payment. Subordinate tenures are similarly distinguished, according 
as they pay or do not pay rent to the landholders in chief; the 
rent-paying tenures are again divided into those held by middlemen 
with permanent or temporary rights, and those held by actual culti¬ 
vators of the soil, who also may have rights of occupancy for ever, 
or for a fixed period, or may be simply tenants at will. Revenue¬ 
paying estates are subdivided as follows in the Collector’s report:— 
(i) Zamindaris are the highest form of estates in chief, and existed 
long before the English undertook the administration of the country. 
In Monghyr they are all permanently settled, and differ little from 
a great English property, except in their payment of Government 
revenue. Their exact position in the economy of the State was 
accurately defined in the Regulations of 1793. Their number is 
3180. (2) Ghdtwdlis were originally revenue-free service tenures, 

granted in the .time of Musalmdn supremacy to the petty hill 
chieftains on the southern frontier, on condition of their, preventing 
raids by the hill-men of* Rdmgarh and Western Santdlik on the 
low-lying and cultivated part of the country on the banks of the 
Ganges. The holders were also required to destroy wild beasts, 
which occasionally made Jnroads on the low lands. These tenures 
are chiefly found in pargand Chakkl, and number 13 in all. They 
were resumed by the English Government, and now pay revenue, the 
original proprietors receiving an allowance called mdlikdnd from 
Government. (3) Jdg^rs were formerly of various kinds, being granted 
for the most part as the reward of military service under the Mughul 
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Govemipent; but these have now disappeared. Those that remain 
are known as Invalid jd^rs, and were granted in lieu of cash pen¬ 
sions, under Regulation xliii. of i 793 ! invalid native soldiers of 
the Company. Their number in.this DLstrict is 1382. {4,) Chasaudas 

do not differ much from other zaminddris, except that they are borne 
separately on the revenue-roll. They are great prairies, almost 

totally submerged during the rains, but covered with rank grass 
during the hot season, and forming vast grazing grounds for cattle 
and buffaloes. These estates are chiefly met with in the low-lying 
Pharkiyi pargand, and are six in number. 

Revenue-frek Tenures were originally granted by the native 
princes, under the Muhammadan rule, to favmfrites or for religious 
purposes. Their number, as ascertained from the Road Cess 
Returns, is 3745. They are held in absolute proprietary right. 
Very few owe their origin to Hindu foundation. Such, however, is 
not the case with subordinate Idkfiirdj tenures. The largest revenue- 
free tenure in the District is the entire Abhaipur pargand, held by 
the khanka or monastery at Maulanagar, which was confirmed by a 
sanad of Council, dated 9th February 1786. The proceeds of the 
estate are expended in feeding travellers and beggars, in keeping a 
school and a mosque, and also in the personal expenses of the 
endowed family. 

Subordinate Tenures, or those not held directly from Govern¬ 
ment, comprise mukarrarts, which are generally transferable leases, 
granted in perpetuity at a small fixed rent, and owe their validity to 
immemorial custom. They are granted to the younger s8ns and 
females of Hindu fanjilies where the law of primogeniture prevails. 
Those held by widows, however, revert to the holder of the zaminddri 
_on the death of the lessee. These tenures are generally small. 
The largest in the District is one known by thd n^me of Bhilwini, 
which pays a rent of ;^3, 4s. od., and collects a gross rental of 
;^868, 4s. od. It was granted by an andfestor of the Mahdriji Sir 
J«L 1 Mangal Sinh»to a relative. A three-fourths share has been sold 
by the descendant of the donee. Dar-tnukarraris are sub-tenures 
created by the mukarrariddrs, and are held by the sub-tenants on 
terms similar to those settled in the agreement with the superior 
landlord. They also owe their original creation to the custom of 
^ the country, and are now recognised by our courts of law. Thikds 
are farms, called ijdrds in Bengal proper, leased out for a term of 
years. The thikdddr pays a fixed rent to the zaminddr, and gets 
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wliat he can out of the land. It not unfrequently happens that the 
tkikd lease takes the form of a mortgage for money advanced, and 
then the lease is called a thikd zarpeshgi. Katkinds are sut-leases 
granted by thikdddrs to persons who get as much as they can, either 
directly out of the rayats, or by sub-letting to dar-katkindddrs, who 
again may let to se-katklndddrs. Shikm't tenures are thus described 
hv the Collector;—‘ It was not unusual for persons holding revenue- 
frc^' -states to part with small portions of land, either by sale or by 
gift. On the occasion of the parent estate being resumed, the 
revenue of the alienated portions was fixed along with that of the 
parent estate, and made payable through the zaminddrs. Such 
tenants are called shikmi, and are very common in every part of the 
District.’ 

Cultivating Farmers with permanent rights of occupancy were 
■first recognised by the English Government in the Rent Law, Act x. 
of 1859, but they always formed part of the land-tenure system of 
Behar. The right of undisturbed possession might be interfered with 
by a powerful landlord, and there was no legal means to enforce it, 
but the right was none the less believed to exist. It is not, how- 
evef, even now-a-days, frecjnently taken advantage of by the poorer 
class of the peasantry, who are too much under the power of their 
landlords to assert rights against his interest. In order to prove a 
right of occupancy, it is necessary to prove twelve years’ uninterrupted 
possession; and receipts of rents, which usually form the basis of, 
proof, are seldom forthcoming for so many years, for zaminddrs are 
not in tTie habit of granting receipts. The right of occupancy, real or 
pretended, is, amongst the better class of tenants, a constant source of 
litigation. Gorabandi is a holding equivalent to the jamd mukar- 
rart of Bengal, and signifies that the rayat holds at a fixed rent, not 
liable to be raised. This right, which is founded on the custom 
of the country, was legalized by the Rent Law, where the rent could 
be proved not to have been enhanced since the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment; moreover, twenty years of such unchanged possession 
gave a presumption on the part of the tenant that it had not been 
enhanced during the longer period, which the zaminddr was bound 
to rebut. Such holdings are very frequently met with north of the 
Ganges,, but are not so common in the. soutJi of the District. The 
term gorabandi is often applied by rayats to other tenures, under 
the supposition that holding at a fixed rent for twenty years gives 
them a right to hold at a fixed rent for ever. For instance, many * 
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rayais on didrd lands, which did not exist at the date of the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement, call themselves goraddrs, on the plea of their rent 
never Slaving been increased. Bhdoli jot is the designation of a 
holding in which the tenant pays his rent, either in money or kind, 
proportionally to the out-turn of his crops in each year. It is 
popular with the peasantry, and is of very ancient standing. If, as is 
generally the case, the crops are equally divided between the zamtnddr 
and the rayat, the latter considers himself better off than if he paid 
rent according to neighbouring fixed rates; but it often happens 
that a grasping landlord demands nine-sixteenths of the crops, 
and even more. The landholder or middleman, however, rarely 
takes his share in kind; the value of it is fixed by a system known 
as ddndbandt, and the tenant pays its value in coin, keeping the 
entire crop for himself. Should the tenant object to the ddndbandt, 
the proprietor takes possession of his share on the threshing-floor. 
The Collector says: ‘ I calculate that nearly one-half of the culti¬ 
vated area of this District is held under the bhdoli system.’ Tenants- 
at-will form the chief portion of the agricultural class in Monhgyr. 
They hold their land at any rates that they and the landlord may 
agree to. There is a peculiar class of yearly tenants, called hasta- 
bddi rayats, who cultivate didrd lands, which are submerged during 
the rains. In the month of Bhadra, a settlement is made by the 
landlords wath them, if willing to cultivate at a rent fixed for the 
year, according^ as the didrd appears covered with a rich alluvial 
deposit or with sand. The rent naturally varies very much under 
this kind of tenure. These hastabudi tenures prevail chiefly in 
pargand Sallmdbdd. Kdmat lands are those held in home cultiva¬ 
tion by zamtnddrs or large subordinate tenants. In estates where 
there are many sharers, if one of them holds any portion kdmat, he 
pays a small contribution to the other coparceners, 

Rent-free Subordinate Tenures are small grants of land, made 
by proprietors in chief or other large tenure-holders, for religious or 
charitable purposes. The principal kinds are called dcbottar, sivot- 
tar, hazrat, pirottar, dargah, etc. Debottar is land granted rent free, 
the proceeds being appropriated to the worship and support of 
Hindu idols and temples other than those dedicated to Siva, 
the grant in that case being called sivottar. This is the,ordinary 
method of providing for the support of idols, priests, and temples. 
As soon as the lands have been so dedicated, the rights of fhe donor 
^ lapse for ever; he cannot alienate them, and his heirs cannot in- 
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herit them. But temporary leases of them, extending to the life of 
the sebdit or mahant (the manager and superintendent of the estab¬ 
lishment for the worship), may be granted by him for the benefit of 
the idol, or for the repairs, etc. of the temples. Hazrat and pirottar 
are lands given to Musalmdn devotees and fakirs, on condition of 
their devoting themselves to the service of certain masjtds or mosques, 
burial-grounds, and other places sacred in Muhammadan eyes. The 
P”^ber of such tenures in this District is about 1500. Since the 
eximction of the ghdtwdli tenures, there are no jdgtrs or estates held 
directly from Government as the remuneration of services past or 
present. The landholders have, however, preserved several of the 
subordinate service tenures, the chief of which are the chauktddri 
jdgtrs held by village watchmen in lieu of cash payment for their 
services as rural policemen; and goraiti jdgirs granted to gdraits, 
who are zaminddrt servants, and receive two or three bighds of land 
rent free instead of money wages. 

Rates of Rent. —The latest information on this subject was 
obtained in the beginning of 1S73. Special inquiries were made 
by the Subdivisional officers, in consequence of a report by the 
officer in charge of Jamili that ‘veritable rack rents’ prevailed in 
his jurisdiction, due to wholesale ■enhancements. The returns 
showed both the rent paid at the time of the Settlement previous 
to the civil suit in which the enhancement was decreed, and the 
rent payable by order of the court. These rates were thus returned 
for the bighd of 3025 square yards, or '625 of the English acre: 

■—Pargand Bida-bhusdri—first description of land, Rs. i. 4. o or 
2s. 6d., enhanced to Rs. 2 or 4s.; second description of land, 
R. I or 2S., enhanced to Rs. i. 12. o or 3s. 6d.; third description 
of land, R. o. 4. o or 6d. Pargand Pharkiyd—first description of 
land, Rs. i. 12..0 dr 3s. 6d., enhanced to Rs. 2. 3. o or 4s. 4^d.; 
second description of land, R. o. 8. o or is., enhanced to Rs. 2. i. o 
or 4s. i^d.; third description of land, R. o. 4. o or 6d.; and fourth 
description of land, R. o. i. o or i^d. Pargand Chdndan Bhukd 
—first description of land, R. i or 2 s., enhanced to Rs. 5 or los.; 
second description of land, R. o. 14. o or is. qd., enhanced to 
Rs. 4. 12. o or 9s. 6d.; third description of land, R. o. 12. o or 
IS. 6d., enhanced to Rs. 2. 9. o or 5s. ijd.; fourth description of 
land, R. o. 8. o or is.*, enhanced to Rs. 2. 4. o or 4s. 6d.; and 
fifth description of land, R. o. 4. o or 6d. Pargand Amarthu— 
first description of land, Rs. 2. 8. o or 5s., enhanced to Rs. 5. 8. o 
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or ns. j second description of land, Rs. 2 or 4s., .enhance to 
Rs. 4. 8. o or 9s. ; third description of land, Rs. 1. 8. o or 3s., 
enhanced to Rs. 4. 4. o or 8s. 6d. j fourth description of land, Rs. 
I. 4. o or 2S. 6d., enhanced to Rs. 4 or 8s.; fifth description of 
land, R. i or 2s., enhanced to Rs. 3. 8. o or 7s. Pargand Abhai- 
pur—first description of land, Rs. 2. i. o or 4s. ijd., enhanced to 
Rs. 4. I. o or 8s. ijd.; second description of land, Rs. i. 10. o 
or 3s. 3d., enhanced to Rs. 2. 9. o or 5s. ij^d.; and third descrip¬ 
tion of land, R. o. 12. 0 or is. 6d. Pargand Baliyd—first description 
of land, Rs. 2. 8. o or 5s., enhanced to Rs. 3 or 6s.; second de¬ 
scription of land, Rs. 2 or 4s., enhanced to R.s. 2. 12. o or 5s. 6d.; 
third description of land, R. i or 2s.; and fourth description of 
land, R. o. 12. o or is. 6d. Pargand Bhusdrf—first description of 
land, Rs. 3 or' 6s., enhanced to Rs. 4 or 8s.; second description 
of land, Rs. 2. 8. o or 5s., enhanced to' Rs. 3 or 6s.; third descrip¬ 
tion of land, Rs. 2 or 4s., enhanced to Rs. 2. 8. o or 5s.; fourth 
description of land, Rs. i. 12. o or 3s. 6d., enhanced to Rs. 2 or 
4s. j fifth description of land, Rs. i. 8. o or 3s.; and sixth descrip¬ 
tion of land, R. i or 2s. Pargand Naipur—^first description of land, 
Rs. 2. 8. o or ss., enhanced to Rs. 4 or 8s.; second description of 
land, Rs. 2. 4. o or 4s. 'fid., enhanced to Rs. 3 or 6s.; and , third 
description of land, Rs. 2 or 4s. Pargand Gidhaur—first descrip¬ 
tion of land, Rs. 2. 8. o or 5s., enhanced to Rs. 5 or los.; second 
description of land, Rs. i. 4. o or 2s. 6d., enhanced to Rs. 3. 4. o 
or 6s. 6d.; and third description of land, R. o. 8. o or is. Pargand 
Kajrd.—first description of land, Rs. 4 or 8s., enhanced to Rs.' 4. 6. o 
or 8s. pd.; second description of land, Rs. 3 or 6s., enhanced to 
Rs. 4. 4. o or 8s. 6d.; third description of land, Rs. 2. 8. o or 5s., 
enhanced to Rs. 4. 2. 0 or 8s. 3d.; and fourth description of land, 
Rs. 2 or 4S., enhanced to Rs. 4 or 8s. * 

Abwabs or Customary Cesses. —So far as our knowledge of 
systems of land-holding in this country extends, it is found that, from 
the earliest period of which we' have reliable information down to 
the present day, all tenants, including often the very largest, have 
paid various dues or fees to the Government or the proprietor in 
chief, known as abwdbs, in addition to the actual rent chargeable on 
their estates. Besides these, the zamtnddr levied cesses upder the 
same name from certain castes and classes, .usually artisans or fol¬ 
lowers of special professions, for permission to ply their callings on 
his property. In 1790, Mr. S. Davis, the Assistant-Collector of 
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Bh^galpur, wj^s deputed to Monghyr to inquire into the land tenure 
system and rates of rent which prevailed in pargands Havell, Monghyr, 
and SalimdWd, preparatory to the new Settlement then contemplated. 
In a report dated nth August, after describing the amounts and 
modes of regular assessment, he gives the following account of the 
abwdbs then levied, from which it appears that these customary- 
charges were looked on as enhancements of rent, and were so in 
fact, as distinguished from arbitrary and uncertain cesses :—‘The 
division of the assessment into asl^ abwdb, and nekddri is a mode 
which has prevailed from time immemorial in this pargand, as in 
other parts of Beliar, whereby the rent or produce of the land be¬ 
came appropriated in distinct shares to Government, to its officers, 
and to the cultivator. The two first shares are considered as the 
right of Government, and the last, or nekddri, of the*several persons 
particularized, whose contingent expenses of collection, together with 
some further cliarges, which will be mentioned, were defrayed by 
the dthi kharcka. It may be necessary further to explain the several 
articles of taxation contained under each separate head. 

‘ Asl is the general rate per bighd on land, the rent of which is 
jiaid in coin ; it varies according to the quality of the soil and the 
facility of procuring an artificial supply of water from tanks or wells 
in the dry season. These rates have existed beyond the date of 
any public record, and were certainly fixed long before the Company- 
acquired the dtwdni. 

‘ Abn>dbs. —{i) Kusur is a term meaning bdttd; it was formerly- 
levied aS a part of the dihi kharcha (explained farther on), to make 
up for any deficiency in the rupees collected in the mu/assal, which, 
under the Mughul Government, were required to be paid into the 
treasury at a fixed standard. Kdsim AH converted this contingent 
tax into a uniforpi And permanent assessment throughout the par¬ 
gand, as it has continued ever since. There is no objection now 
made to it by the rayats, whose advantages, in the increased price 
of grain and other articles since its first imposition, may be supposed 
to have kept pace with the tax. It was calculated upon the esti¬ 
mated value of the mdlguzdri share, at ten gandas per rupee. (2) 
Dlhiddri: this was originally the appropriated share of the dthlddr, 
an inferjpr officer of the police, whose office, about sixteen years ago, 
being found unfilled, and his services unnecessary, the assessment 
was, under the same name, shifted from the nekddri to the abwdb, 
where it now constitutes a part of the revenue. It was paid in kind 
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upoii both the mdlguzdri and Government shares, at iix chAoFUks per 
man. (3) Mihmdni; this is a partial exaction, which, during the 
residence of Kisim AH at Monghyr, was first laid upon Mohabl and 
■ its dependent villages, Sakarpur and Jumalkita, at the gross amount 
of Rs. 42 on the first, Rs. 20 on the second, and Rs. 12. 12. o oft 
the last. The assessment was apportioned on such land only as 
w^as capable of being watered in the dry season; by which mode 
its operation became partial even among the rayais of the same 
village, whose asl rates of land became thereby increased seven dnnds 
in the rupee. At the earnest entreaty of the rayais, and on their 
ready consent to my proposal of their taking waste land on an 
adjacent island—there being none on the mainland—to such an 
amount as in its rent might be equivalent to the obnoxious exaction, 
I recommended the abolition of it to the zaminddr, who readily 
acquiesced; and it is abolished accordingly. 

'• Nekddri .—(i) Mukaddami, or, as it is also termed, mdlikdnd, is 
the proportion of the gross rent from time immemorial allotted to 
the proprietor or officer called mukaddam. (2) Rasum chaudhardn 
is an allotment to the chaudhari or zaminddr, similar in its nature to 
the foregoing. (3) Patipdri is an allotment to the patwdri or village 
registrar. (4) Gordit is an allotment to an inferior village officer 
acting under the zaminddr or tahsilddr, whose office is somewhat 
similar to that of a peon. (5) Dihi kharcha; this w'as formerly 
here, as it is stiU in other parts of the District, an assessment variable 
in its rate, which could be determined only at the end of the year, 
agreeably to the amount of certain contingent expenses which were 
supposed to be incurred during the year for the purposes implied 
in the literal meaning of the term, joined to the iahsildnd of the 
zaminddrs and of the kdnungos, and other established allowances. 
The unfair mode, however, of computing this assessment was com¬ 
plained of about sixteen years ago, and an inquiry was then made 
into its actual amount in each village. In lieu of this variable 
assessment, a proportional rate was established as a permanent tax, 
which has duly been collected ever since. By the operation of this 
measure, which seems to have given general satisfaction, I found 
one principal object of my deputation anticipated in this pargand ; 
the only indefinite assessment being thereby reduced to a fjxed rate, 
and the oppressive exaction of peons in particular precluded. I 
must also do the zaminddrs the justice to observe that, on the most 
minute inquiry, I do not find them to have deviated from the rule 
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in question. The above explanations apply equally to the bhdoli 
and the nakdi rates of taxation; but in the former there is an 
additional article to be noticed, namely kdydlU This was formerly, 
it may be presumed, an allowance made to the kdydl, who actually 
weighed out the respective shares of the crop; but in process of 
time, instead of the produce in kind, the value of that produce, at a 
certain rate in money, was paid by the rayat, and the kdydl became 
unnecessary, although the assessment was still continued under the 
same name as a part of the revenue. It was calculated upon the 
estimated value' of the mdlgiizdn share, and paid at the rate of ten 
gandas per rupee.' 

The cesses still existing in this District, and levied, are numerous. 
The following description of the principal ones is derived from a 
report on the subject by the Collector, Mr. Barlow, in 1872:— 
Bhasaudhd or morsaudhd is a tax levied in the pargands and estates 
situated in the Jamtii Subdivision, from the Goild or cowherd caste, 
and is proportionate to the number of head of cattle owned by each 
family. The rate varies, but is not less than 8 dnnds or is. a year 
in any case. In the headquarters and Begu Sard! Subdivisions, the 
cess imposed on this caste takes the form of house tax, called 
karunchd, at the rate of 4 to 8 dnnds, or 6d. to is., for each house. 
It does not appear that the zaminddr makes any return for the 
money thus received, beyond a kind of indefinite protection. Basun 
is a yearly tax, exacted in every part of the District, from the 
labouring and manufacturing castes, seemingly for the permission of 
the landholder to pursue their trades on his estate. The idea of 
permission, however, does not seem to enter into the minds of the 
labourers or artisans, who pay the amount as the liakk or right of 
the zaminddr on whose property they live. The term basun means 
rent for house lapd * but as a matter of fact, the amount of this cess 
is independent of the amount of land, and indeed it is levied from 
those who do not usually possess any land at all. Certain castes, 
such as the Dhdnuks and Kahdrs, redeem ’the zatninddr's claim by 
the performance of personal service. The bhaurt is a tax collected 
in the JamUi Subdivision from non-residents, pedlars, costers, etc., 
who come to a village for the sale of their wares. It is much of 
the samp nature as the preceding cess, and is sometimes levied in 
its place and sometimes together with it. The Collector says ‘ it 
has the complOcion of a ground rent.’ The i^dydli is a charge on all 
sales effected within the estate of the landholder. The word literally 
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ii^eans weighman’s fees. The post of k&yil is disposed of by the 
zanAndir by a kind of private auction to the highest bidder, who 
levies certain dues from the frequenters of the particular bAzdr or 
market for which he holds the contract. The better class of land¬ 
lords fix the rates at which these dues are leviable, but often the kdydl 
is permitted to make the most that he can extract from sellers and 
buyers. In the latter case, bad feeling and violence are occasionally 
the result. The Collector explains that ‘ kdydli is a general custom, 
and not restricted to the dealings of rayats. A man is appointed as 
a salesman by the zaminddr, and gets his dues at so much in the 
man on every sale; the seller pays, but by custom deducts the 
allowance from the purchaser.’ A tax on the musical castes, for 
liberty to beat their drums at processions, marriages, and feasts, is 
levied in the Jamiii Subdivisipn, and called bdjantri. Kalkar'xz a 
tax on oil manufacturers or Telis, which is levied throughout the 
whole District; persons who pay basurt are, however, exempted. 
Dolid is a somewhat similar cess, peculiar to the Jamui Subdivision, 
on oil naanufacturers and traders or Baniyds. Chalki is a species of 
ground rent, collected in the headquarters and Begu Sardi Sub¬ 
divisions. In the south-western pargands it is called doba. In 
return for this cess, the payer has a right to a plot of ground in the 
market on which to display and sell his goods, and is sometimes 
exempted from payment of kdydlt. His right is not restricted to 
market days; qnd he may erect a shed or thatch raised on bamboo 
posts, but not a permanent shop. Phur is a tax levied on the 
weq;V6r castes, Dhuni£s, Tintfs, Tatwas, and Jogis, and is collected 
pritfcipally in the Jamdl Subdivision. Tunkd takes the place of 
phur in the headquarters and Begu Sard! Subdivisions. In Jamdi 
it is occasionally levied in addition to thal tax. It is not levied 
from those who pay basuri. Pasbdn is the name of the charge 
raised, for the support of the rural police in Subdivision Jamdf. 
When paid to the zaminddr, it is usually an unjust cess, as it rarely 
passes through his hands to the pasbdn, but is a second time levied 
by that official from the villagers. The Collector remarks: 
‘The signification of this cess in other parts of the District is 
different. The pasbdn or gordit is a village watchman. He •‘is 
supposed to guard property brought into the village, an(J gets a 
small commission on sales directly, and not paid through fhe zamin¬ 
ddr. The chaukiddr ;md pasbdn are usually the sfeme man.’' In 
*some cases the pasbdn does not perform any of the duties of police, 
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but is merely a subordinate servant on the rent-collecting and manag¬ 
ing c, ablishment of the zamlnddr. The actual chaukiddri charge is 
lev all over the District, and amounts to Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 or 6s. to 
8s. a month, divided airiongst the villagers of the ward within which 
the watchman’s beat extends. It appears from the police returns 
that the average number of houses in the care of each rural police- 
m ..s 75, so that this cess is equal to a house tax of id. to i^d. a 
mo: . It is usually collected by the chaukiddr himself, who is 
assisted in this if necessary by the regular police. The Collector 
states: ‘ In almost all cases the chauktddrs collect some produce 
called panjd direct from the rayats during harvest. In addition 
to this, in all cases where the saminddr professes to pay the chaukl- 
ddr’s wages, and in some instances, I suspect, where he does not 
even profess to do so, the rayats have to pay the zaminddr likewise.’ 
Bandohdr is a cess levied in Jamuf Subdivision for keeping pounds 
in order. Nagardabd is a tax for charitable and religious purposes. 
Chdndd, a forced contribution for presents to fakirs or beggars, is 
levied in pargands Gidhaur, Chakil, and Sdrajgarha, and occasionally 
elsewhere. Sondri is, according to the District Superintendent of 
Police, another name for kdydli, given because men of the goldsmith 
caste {sondr) for the most part hold the office of weighman. It is a 
deduction from the purchaser of a half-pound weight in every rupee’s 
worth of grain or other articles weighed, and forms a kind of re¬ 
imbursement of the tax paid by the kdydl to the zaminddr for per¬ 
mission to act as weighman. Grdmtah is levied in Jamiii Subdivi¬ 
sion and"elsewhere for performance of religious ceremonies. It is 
explained that this name is derived from the two words gram, mean¬ 
ing a village, and td or thd, worship, so that it is a translation of 
nagardabd, the name applied in other parts of the District to the 
same charge. Ekanti and kakuri are taxes levied in the Jamuf Sub¬ 
division, to pay the .salaries of the clerks in the zaminddr's managing 
office. Ahg patwdri and phdrkdnd are levied generally through¬ 
out the District, and constitute the wages of the vjllage pahvdri. 
On this the Collector remarks: ‘ As far as I can learn, the patwdri 
dues are collected by the pahvdri himself, without aid from the 
zaminddr, beyond, of course, the aid of his influence.’ In the case 
of bhdoli^ tenures, after the grain is shared with the zaminddr, a 
small quantity is left at the bottom of the dot or great basket in 
which it is ordinarily kept, which ihe gumdsht 4 , patwdri, and bardhil 
claim as their share or hakk, and divide amongst themselves. If 
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tlie rent is paid in money, the rayat gives 6 pies in the rupee, or in 
isonie parts 3 pies, on his entire rent, to be shared amongst these 
village officials. Hdjatdnd is levied in Jamdi and a few other 
places from tenants at the time they pay their rent, and is a fee 
exacted by the patwdri before a receipt is granted. Ndchd, the 
Collector states, is the name given in the Jamdi Subdivision to 
those portions of the crops appropriated by gordits from the rayats 
whose crops have been distrained for rent. The gordits, as servants 
of the landholder, remain in charge and levy their dues from the 
tenant. I have given another explanation of this cess under the 
head of Village Officials (p. 80). Talabdnd is also levied in Jamdi to 
pay the salaries of piddds or landholders’ messengers. Sidhd, in the 
headquarters and Jamdi Subdivisions, is the same as tulabdnd, but 
is not so generally exacted. If messengers are sent by the zaminddr 
to bring the rayats together, or for any other purpose, they are 
entitled only to their diet expense. Sidhd is also used to express 
the presents of uncooked food and sweetmeats made to the rent- 
collectors of the landlord when they visit a village. Kharchd arntti, 
in the Jamdi Subdivision and elsewhere, is a portion of the crop 
appropriated by the landlord’s men, who have been sent out to 
measure the land, and to make the ddndbandi or estimate of the 
crop where rent is paid in kind. The Collector states that ‘the 
deduction on this account is said to be made equally from the 
saminddr^s and rayat's share of the crop.’ Mohdjizdt is a cess 
levied in the Jamdi Subdivision as payment of the barkanddzs 
employed in guarding the offices of the landlord, which are scattered 
all over his estate. Bdttd is a premium, usually amounting to one 
dnnd on every rupee, or three farthings on every shilling, made in 
ihe tenant’s rent in addition to his nominal rent, and paid at the same 
time ;• Kampani bdttd or Company’s discount *is the name given to 
this charge. Saldmi is a general fee paid by every rayat to his land¬ 
lord, principally on the two special occasions when he is accepted 
as a tenant, and when his name is first entered on the rent-roll of 
the estate; rasmi is the name of this cess in the Jamdf Subdivision. 
Babat beshi is a kind of excess rental levied in the Jamdf Subdivision, 
in place of a regular increase of the rent, based on the amount of 
land held. It is paid by the rayats to avoid questions ajpout the 
title and measurement of their holdings. The dakyak is levied 
generally wherever the bhdoli system of tenure is in force. It is the 
name given to the part of the zamtnddr’s share in excess of one-lvdf, 
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in case the crop is not equally divided between him and his tenant.* 
Mdtfgm is much the same as daAyaJt, but is levied only in the 
Jamdf Subdivision. It represents the quantity of grain which the 
raya/ is expected to give out of his share as a kind of ttaear or gift 
to the zamlnddr, alter the bhdeil division has been completed and 
the di:os of the taftsUddr and gordit have been discharged. Another 
account states that it is only another name for the paiuidrfs fee, 
paid not in cash but in kind. Mukaddam is the name of a cess 
collected in some villages in the headquarters and Begu Saiii Sub¬ 
divisions by the head-men called mukaddams, wAo are also often 
rent-collectors. Gi/dnddzi, from gil, earth, and andasi, throwing, is 
the name of a fund raised by zaminddrs for the construction and 
repair of embankments in places liable to inundation. 



Natural Calamities in Monghyr District are mostly due to 
drought, and in a less degree to floods. Other causes of loss to 
the cultivator occasionally occur. The insect called by the natives 
gadhya sometimes seriously injures the autumn and cold-weather 
cropsj and locusts were seen in the District in 1855, 1861, and 
1865. Some kinds of blight have also been known, but have not 
led in any case to extensive loss. In 1871 the Collector said: ‘ 1 
am not prepared to supply a scheme for embankments. I have 
already spoken of droughts ; they arise principally from local absence 
of rain. The calamity being, however, generally widespread, there 
is also a failure of the river supply of water, which otherwise would 
do much to mitigate the evil. There is no special demand for 
canals, aS in most Districts; but if the cultivators saw their own ad¬ 
vantage, no doubt irrigation works would pay. But there is no field 
for an immediate and apparent return in the way of bringing large 
tracts of waste land under cultivation.’ The principle of compensat¬ 
ing influences does nbt play much part in this District. The land is 
of an average kind as regards position, neither lying very high nor, 
low to any large extent. Thus there is litde high land that would 
be only cultivated in yean of excessive flood, and little land so 
low-lying as not to be cultivated except in seasons of exceptional 
dryness. 

Since the erection of Monghyr into a separate District, the only 
droughts ^of such severity as to deserve special notice have occurred 
of late yean, that is, in 1865 and 1873, resulting in the scarcities of 
1866 and 1874. 

Fahikb of t866.—The following description is principally derived 
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Mr. F. R. Cockerell’s report.oni the distress in the Behar Divi- 
In Monghyr, it was most felt in the south-west and western 
) '|>Oftion of the District, viz. pargands Chakdf, Gidhaur, Bisthazdri, 
''Ainaithil, and Maldah, embracing an area of about rjoo square miles, 
Vfhcre rice is the chief staple of cultivation. The crop of 1864 failed 
to a considerable extent, and, with the certainty of a repeated failure 
in 1865, the market rate of the commonest sort of rice rose in October 
of the latter year to ii sers for the rupee, or los. 2d. per hundred¬ 
weight. Other food-grains became proportionately dear, and the 
inhabitants of the'^'dlstressed localities began to flock into the town 
of Monghyr. On the 8th November the Collector convened a 
public meeting, at which donations to the amount of 15 were 
obtained, and further contributions of ^,^45 per month guaranteed, 
for the relief of the poor. About ;^33, 4s. od. was expended in 
the gratuitous distribution of food, which lasted till the middle of 
December. There was then some relaxation of the previously exist¬ 
ing pressure, in consequence of the gathering of the rice crop, and 
the continuation of public relief was deemed unnecessary. After 
thtf storing of the rice crop, agricultural labour was again at a dis¬ 
count, and the distress occasioned by the prevailing high prices of 
food began to be felt in a more severe degree; and in April large 
crowds of paupers frequented the town. The Municipal Committee, 
at a meeting held on 2d May, resolved to undertake certain works 
with the funds at their disposal, for the express purpose of assisting 
the destitute. As the object was merely to give employment to 
those who were able to work, but could find no maiket tor their 
labour elsewhere, the rate of payment was fixed somewhat below 
the ordinary rates. No labour w'as attracted on these terms, and it 
was consequently assumed that the indigence of the labouring classes 
' was not so great as had been supposed. 

No further relief measures were attempted till the following July, 
when, in consequence of the accounts received regarding the distress 
■ prevailing, more especially in those portions of the District before 
mentioned, a second public meeting was convened by the Commis¬ 
sioner on the 23d of that mouth. A Central Relief Committee and 
two Sub-Committees were formed, and a general subscription was 
set on foot, by which ;^864, 8s. 8^d. was raized for expenditure in 
the gratuitous distribution of food. Relief centres were established 
on the south of the Ganges at Monghyr, Jamfll, Patsanda, Sekandri, 
Shaikhpurd, and Chakdf, in July and August; and on the north of 
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the Oanges, where distress appeared later, at Begu Sard! and Tegrd, 
in the end of August and September. At Monghyr, Jamdf, and 
Shaikhpurd, cooked rice and pulse mixed were given once daily, in 
proportions ranging from i lb. to 12 oz.* for each adult, and from 8 
oz. to 6 oz. for each child. At the other centres the grain was dis¬ 
tributed uncooked, but in similar proportions. In some cases, half 
the allowance of food was given, supplemented by a pa)Tiient of -Jd. 
to jh adult. Labourers on relief works were paid at rates varying 
froiu to i^d. for the day’s work. Nursing mothers and very 
young children received food twice daily. Much difficulty and 
delay were experienced in conveying the grain to Jamdi and Chakdi, 
owing to the want of roads and the number of rivers which had to 
be crossed at the most unfavourable season. During September, the 
worst month of the distress, the daily average number receiving food 
gratuitously at each centre was,—at Monghyr, 999; Jamui, 414; 
Pitsandi, 169; Sekandri, 147; Shaikhpurd, 307; Chakdi, 56; 
Tegrd, 49; Begu vSardi, 60. In October the number at Tegrd rose 
to 206. The daily average number employed on public works was 
at Monghyr, in August 629, in September 543; at Shaikhpurd, 
in October 150; and at Begu Sardi, in September 35. An assign¬ 
ment of ;^5oo was also made by Government for the construction 
of a new road between Jamdi and Chakdi, which gave employment 
in October to 767 persons, at the same time that 180 were employed 
by the Monghyr Municipality on similar work. The highest total 
daily average number of persons obtaining public relief throughout 
the District at any period of the fairiine was 3450. 

It was expected that the construction of the new chord line of the 
East India Railway, traversing the very tracts in which the distress 
was most severe, would have given emplo)nnent at the time when it 
was most needed, bat the rates offered by the contractors were not 
sufficiently high to attract labourers, in the face of the ruling prices 
of food. 

Another calamity was added to those already borne by the 
people, by an outbreak of cholera over the whole south-west of the 
District. Deaths from this disease were very numerous, especially 
in Shaikhpurd and Sekandrd, amounting in the latter town to 24 in 
one day. In these cases there can be no doubt that the disease 
originated in the crowding together of large numbers of peoj^e, 
reduced by want of food to the lowest condition of bodily strength 
compatible with the retention of life. The number of deaths due to 
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disease, assisted or engendered by want, was returned by the police 
month by month as follows:—1866—^January, 22 ; February, 13 ; 
March, 18; April, 36; May, 37; June, 43; July, 45; August, 100; 
September, 56; October, 68; November, 103 ; December, 64: total, 
605. At the same time, deaths from actual starvation were given 
as 9 in February, 2 in March, 5 in April, ii in htay, 17 in June, 35 
in July, 160 in August, 136 in September, 158 in October, 90 in 
November, and 19 in December; total, 642. 

The following prices for food-grains prevailed during the course 
of the famine—1865, September—rice, from 15 to 12 for the 
rupee, or from 7s. 5^d. to 9s. 4d. per hundredweight; pulses, i2i 
to 8 sers. for the rupee, or 8s. ii|d. to 14s. per hundredweight; 
Indian corn, 20 sers for the rupee, or ss. 7jd. per hundredweight. 
December—rice, from 13 to 9^ sers for the rupee, or 8s. 7§d. to ns. 
9|d. per hundredweight; pulses, 13 to 8 sers for the rupee, or 8s. 
7|d. to 14s. per hundredweight; Indian corn, 17 to 13I sers for the 
rupee, or 6s. 7d. to 8s. i|d. per hundredweight. 1866, March— 
rice, io|'to 8 for the rupee, or 10s. 8d. to 14.S. per hundred¬ 
weight; pulses, 15 to 8^ sers for the rupee, or 7s. s-id. to 13s. 2|d. 
per hundredweight; Indian corn, 17 to 13 sers for the rupee, or 
6.S. 7d. to 8s. 7|d. per hundredweight. May—rice, 9 to 8 sers for 
the rupee, or 12s. 5 Jd. to 14s. per hundredweight; pulses, 12 to 9 sers 
for the rupee, or 9s. 4d. to 12s. 5|d. per hundredweight; Indian 
corn, 15 to 13 sers for the rupee,or 7s. S^d.to 8s. 7|d.per hundred- 
w'cight. July—rice, 7| to 7 sers for the rupee, or 14s. ii-Jd. to i6s. 
per hundredweight; pulses, 10 to 8| sers for the rupee, or *is. 2^d. 
to 13s. 2|d. per hundredweight; Indian corn, 14 to 10 sers for the 
rupee, or 8s. to iis. 2^d. per hundredweight. September—rice, 7^^ 
to 7 sers for the rupee, or 14s, ii:Jd. to i6s. per hundredweight; 
pulses, 10 to g sers for the rupee, or ns. to 12s. 5^d. per 
hundredweight; Indian corn, 30 to 20 for the rupee, or 3s. 8|d. 
to 5s. 7^d. per hundredweight. November—rice, 9 to 8 J sers for the 
rupee, or 12s. S:Jd. to 13s. 2^d. per hundredweight; pulses, n to 9 
sers for the rupee, or los. 2d. to 12s. s^d. per hundredweight; 
Indian corn, 35 to 20 sers for the rupee, or 3s. 2|d. to 5s. 7^d. per 
hundredweight. , ‘ 

The Scarcity of 1874 was also due to an unfavourable rainfall 
in the previous year. The rains commenced towards the end of 
June 1873, and continued during July and August, being in both 
the latter months more plentiful than in ordinary years. With the 
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beginning of September a change ensued, and the normal rainfall 
of S'jr inches fell to y 6 i; whilst in October, which has usually 
4'56 inches, there was not a single shower. Injurious as this 
deficiency must have been to the later crops, such as the aghani 
rice, it was much less so in the later months of the rains than in 
1865. The District reports represent the crops towards the end 
of the year to have been very inferior to those of an ordinary 
The rain had ceased at a very critical time; and even 
wheic the plant did not wither, it failed to form the grain-bearing 
ear. In fact, the late rice harvest was not more than half an 
average crop in the whole District, and even less than this in 
parts. The result, however, of the very good rain of July and 
August 1873 was, that the bhadai rice, /naJmd, and Indian corn 
were fairly good, although in some places they had suffered from 
inundations. The alarm was given very early in the year, and 
relief measures were commenced in November. The distress did 
not show itself soon, and the numerous railway stations on the 
loop and chord lines put the whole of the south of the District 
in a position of comparative safety, if at any time serious scarcity 
should appear. The condition of the north of the District, 
as it principally depends on cold-weather crops, could not be 
known till the beginning of 1874, when these are harvested. The 
only part of the north in which distress seemed imminent before 
that period was the tract round Bakhtiydrpur in^ the north-east 
corner of the District, touching Tirhut and the Supul Subdivision 
of Bhdgafpur, in which rice is largely produced, and had failed. 

The following minute was recorded by Sir Richard Temple 
concerning Monghyr District on the 28th March 1874, when all 
the crops of the year had been reaped, and the position of affairs 
could be estimatejl \vith considerable accuracy:—‘The District is 
divided by the Ganges into two parts, northern and southern. On 
both banks of the river, especially the northern, there are spring 
crops which have turned out e.xcellently well, and thus a large, 
portion of the District is pl^ed beyond the reach of apprehension. 
But in the northern part of the District there is a tract named 
Bakhtiyirpur, included in ^e thdni of Gogrf, which is separated 
from the Jjasin of the Ganges by a belt of swamp, and in which the 
main staple of rice has failed, having only produced a one-sixteenth 
to one-eighth yield. In the southern part is also a broad tract, 
comprising the thdnds of Shaikhpuri and Sekandrd, dependent 
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mainly on the rice crop, which for the most part failed, having a 
, yield of only three-sixteenths. There is also a hilly tract around a 
branch of the Vindhias, jutting out against the Ganges, within which 
the rice crop has failed, especially near Kharakpur, which belongs 
to the Darbhangah Rdj. Throughout the District there are autumn 
crops, Indian corn and the like, which last proved indifferent, with 
a yield of only six-sixteenths. The general situation may be 
summarized thus. Several tracts of the District have lost the 
greater part of their food-supply for nearly a year; but in juxta¬ 
position with these there are tracts with excellent crops. There 
are as good facilities for trade and communication as could reason¬ 
ably be expected in any District. At present the poorer classes in 
the distressed tracts are engaged in cutting the harvest in the 
flourishing portions of the District; and when this employment 
ceases, that is, in a few days more, they will probably come in 
great numbers suddenly on the hands of Government for relief. 
Thus the period of distress will be probably at its worst from the 
iSth April till the isth June, when, if the rains fall favourably, 
employment will be again obtainable. But the distress, though 
mitigated, will last till the produce of the autumn crop comes in 
by the beginning of September, after which time it will cease. 

‘ I requested the Collector to estimate the number of persons 
whom he expects will need assistance from Government. He 
takes 40 per ce^nt. on the population of the Bakhtiydrpur portion of 
the Gogri thdnd, on the population of the Shaikhpurh and Sekandrd 
thdnds, and on the population round Kharakpur; which calculation 
gives this result:—Gogri, 42,000; Sekandrd, 44,000; Shaikhpuri, 
79,000; Kharakpur, 7000: total, 172,000 persons. I would accept 
this part of the estimate. It is further agreed that we must pro¬ 
vide for the whole number for two months, from ,15th April to 15th 
June. The Collector thinks that from 15th June to ist October 
we should provide for a quarter of the number. The Commis- 
^sioher thinks that it would not be safe to take less than a half. 
The result of the two c.alculations m_ay*be seen thus :—Estimate by 
Commissioner—172,000 for two months at | ser {i\ lbs.) per day, 
193,500 mans ; 86,000 for three and a Wf months atf rzr (ij lbs.) 
per day, 167,312 mans; total, 362,812 mans. Estimate by Col¬ 
lector—172,000 for two months at | ser (ij lbs.) per day, 193,500 
mans; 43,000 for three and a half months at J ser (ij lbs.) per day, 
^4,656 mans; total, 278,156. I concur in the Commissioner's 
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estimate, and consider that 360,000 mans, plus five per cent or 
18,000 mans for wastage, making 378,000 mans in all, should be 
provided for Monghyr District Already 300,000 mans have been 
ordered by the local .Government, of which 192,000 mans have 
been stored. Besides this, there are 20,000 mans stored by the 
Darbhangah Court of Wards at Kharakpur, which, added to the 
192,000, makes up 212,000 mans, leaving 166,000 mans ytt to be 
sent But as the grain already sent consists of rice, the remainder 
can i..onveniently be supplied, if the Government sees fit, by mixed 
grain obtained in the North-Western Provinces. 

‘I have the pleasure to state that the Commissioner and the 
Collector speak in high terms of the conduct of the zaminddrs 
in the distressed tracts, who are maintaining their tenantry from 
their own resources, taking advances from Government for this 
purpose, and constructing tanks and such-like works in the villages. 
The number of such tanks is reported to be at least thirty-four. 
The Darbhangah Court of Wards, also, through Mr. Roberts, the 
local manager, is setting the best example to neighbouring zamin¬ 
ddrs, by storing grain, constructing works, and assisting rayats. The 
amount of cash advances obtained from Government is,—Advances 
for purchase of grain, Rs. 56,800 ; for land improvement, Rs. 
33,790; and generally for helping rayats, Rs. 11,300: total, Rs. 
101,890. The length of relief roads amounts to 254 miles. The 
number of relief labourers, including those employed by zaminddrs 
on their tanks and those employed by the Court of* Wards, may be 
• stated for the present at 12,000. This is less than the numbers 
for some of the previous periods; but, as already explained, the 
people have gone off to the harvesting.’ 

On the 24th April it was reported that, except in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bakljtiy’irpur, the condition of the District was on the 
whole satisfactory. The cold-weather crops had been succeeded by 
a good mahud crop; supplies were ample, and there had been no 
great export of rabi grain, whilst the number of persons on relief 
works had fallen to 5364., At the end of May the condition of 
affairs was generally favourable, and in most cases improved; but 
the circle officer of BakhtiySirpur stated that ‘ there can be no doubt 
that bu^for the timely assistance of Government, many thousands 
of persons would have died of starvation in this circle.’ At this 
period 261,535 mans of Government grain had been stored, of 
which 22,639 mans had been expended, consisting of 830 mans 
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advanced to cultivators, 17,544 ffians sold to labourers and the 
public, and 4234 mans gratuitously distributed. On the 8th August, 
none of the subdivisional or circle officers reported any distress; and 
a large incoming hhadai harvest was spoken of, except on the low 
lands near Lakhisaraf, where this crop was destroyed by floods in the 
Keul. The circle officer of that tract remarked: ‘ The cultivators 
here sow on chance every year, and do not get a crop once in 
five years. This year their hopes were perhaps raised by the 
advanced stage to which the crop reached, while the result was the 
more unfortunate, owing to the short crop cf last year.’ At this period 
202,630 mans of grain had been consumed, of which 132,949 mans 
were advances to rayats and zaminddrs, 47,072 titans sold to the 
public or to labourers, 14,126 mans gratuitously distributed, and 
15,376 mans expended in payment in kind to labourers. 

On the 3d October all relief had ceased. In a report of that date, 
the Collector gives the expenditure of rice as 227,502 mans or 8125 
tons, of which 150,090 mans were advances to rayats and zamin¬ 
ddrs, 16,148 mans sold to labourers, 50,971 mans sold to the 
public, and 8856 mans given in charitable relief. The total amount 
stored was 238,529 mam. The difference between this and the 
grain expended, 11,017 fnans, was disposed of subsequently by sale. 
In another return of the same date, the financial results of the 
scarcity are stated as follows :—Placed to credit of Public Works 
Department, ;^,i6,8i7 ; for transport of grain, j£6g,i88 ; disbursed 
to officers in charge of transport, ;^37o8; construction of store¬ 
houses, ;^5 i 6; payment of storehouse establishments, £3^28-, 
miscellaneous charges, ;^i595 ; advances for purchase of grain, 
^7625; advances to municipalities, /^5oo ; advances for land 
•improvement, ;^4449j advances'to cultivators, total, 

^113,088. These figures, although they had'nqt then been fully 
audited, are approximately correct, and may be taken as the cost of 
• the famine relief, exclusive of the price of Government grain and 
its transport outside the District. These latter items may be roughly 
put down at Rs. 5 or los. a man, giving a cost of ;^i 19,259, which, 
with the expenditure before mentioned, makes a total expenditure for 
famine relief of all kinds of £,233,3 /^-]; of this, the advances, amount¬ 
ing to ;^i 8,336 and ;^52,532, the value of the 150,090 of 
grain advanced to rayats and zaminddrs respectively, at an average of 
Rs. 3.8 or 7s. z-man, in all ^£70,868, will be in large part recovered. 

Famine Warnings. — The maximum price of unhusked and 
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husked rice during the famine of 1865-66 seems to have been 13 and 
8 sers per rupee, or 8s. 7|d. and 14s. per hundredweight. The rates 
have recovered from the effects of the then scarcity; but as the general 
tendency of prices has been and still is upwards, it is improbable 
that those which existed before that calamity will ever again obtain. 
'I'he Collector reported in 1871, before the experience of 1874, that 
‘ when rice reached the price of from ten to twelve sers per rupee, or 
ns. 2|d. to 9s. 4d. per hundredweight, famine rates may be held to 
have been reached. I can give no other reason for determining this 
particular rate but that it seems a reasonable one in the opinion of 
others besides myself. If, also, as is certainly the case, the poor live 
from hand to mouth, an increase of almost double in the price of their 
food must be sufficient to reduce them to extremity. The partial 
failure of the rice crop would be a sufficient warning of famine; so 
also the sale of rice in January and February at sixteen sers for the 
rupee, or 7 s. per hundredweight. The District depends on the rice 
crop chiefly, and I do not consider that other crops can compensate 
for its failure. Considering that we have two lines of rail, and also 
river communication, I think we are sufficiently secure from isola¬ 
tion. The only remedial measure I suggest, in case of famine, is 
the prompt importation and storing of grain.’ 

Foreign and Absentee Landlords. —In 1871 the Collector 
reported that sixteen European residents were registered proprietors 
of landed property in Monghyr, paying ;^3234, i^s. od. Govem- 
n^ent revenue; and th.at there were 5155 Musalmdn proprietors, 
paying ^23,509, 17s. 7i^d. Less than one-fourth of the District 
was owned by absentee landlords. 

The Roads of Monghyr District for the most part pass through 
or radiate from the headquarters station. The principal of these 
are not metalled.! The following are the old roads of the District, 
as specially returned to me in 1871 by the Collector, together 
with their length, annual cost of repair, and the names of the chief 
markets situated on them :—(i) TheBhdgalpur Road, extending four¬ 
teen miles from the town of Monghyr to the boundary of Ghorighdt; 
total annual cost of repair^;^5o, or ,^^3, iis. 5jd. a mile; markets 
at Mahddeva, Bariirpur, and Ghordghit. This road has lately been 
metalled as fdr as Baridrpur. (2) The Patni Road, extending 
thfrty-five miles from Monghyr to Barhiyd, partly under construction 
in 1870; with markets at B£h£chauki, Mednichauki, SiSrajgarha, 
B^lguzir, and Barhiyi. It runs about four miles north of the rail- 
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way, skirting the river, and carries a large local trade. (3) The 
Tirhut Road, from the bank of the Ganges opposite Monghyr, west¬ 
wards and north-west for forty-six miles to the frontier at Rasidpur, 
partly under construction in 1870; with large markets at Baliyi, 
Bishnupur, Begu Sardf, Tegrd, and Rdnigodnd. Large portions of 
this road are liable to be flooded in the rains. (4) The Kharakpur 
Road, joining Kharakpur with the Baridrpur railway station, metalled, 
eleven miles in length; annual cost, according to a return of the 
executive engineer, ^700, or ;^63, 12s. 8|d. a mile. (5) The 
Surajgarha Road, joining the river-side market of Surajgarhawith the 
Kajrd railway station, eight miles in length, metalled ; annual cost 
of repair, ^100, or ^12, los. od. a mile. (6) The Lakhanpur 
Road, from the Sultdnganj railway station, six miles in length in 
Monghyr District, metalled; costingannually ^500, or ^83, 6s. 8d. 
a mile. (7) The Jamdi Road, joining the Subdivisional town with 
the Lakhisarai railway station, twenty-three miles in length, p^tly 
under construction in 1871 ; with markets at Gausganj, Dhand, and 
Jamiii. (8) The Gairak Road, from Lakhisaral to Panhesa, twenty 
miles long, and passing through the large commercial town of 
Shaikhpurd. (9) The Sekandrd Road, joining the town from which 
it is named with Shaikhpurd, seventeen and a half miles long. There 
are no markets on it, but it passes through a rich rice-producing 
country. (10) The Jamdlpur Road, from Monghyr, six miles long, 
and costing a year in repairs, metalled. In 1871, the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth of these roads were under the supervision of the 
executive engineer of the Bhdgalpur Division, and of a supervisor 
at Mpnghyr. Since the date of the Collector's report giving the 
above information, the Road Cess Act of 1871 has been introduced, 
and the famine with its extensive relief works has taken place. A 
road (ii) from Jamdl through Gidhaur and Chalcdl to the frontier 
of the Santdl Pargands, about forty miles long, is maintained by 
funds placfed at the disposal of the Branch Committee at Jamtif, 
and raised under the operation of the Road Cess Act. Another 
road (12) is similarly provided for from the Begu Sard! allotment, 
from the'Tirhut boundary near the large Ruserd market, along the 
left bank of the Burd Gandak for about fifty-six miles to Gogri, near 
its mouth, whence it turns eastward for fourteen miles.- to the 
Bhdgalpur frontier at Bhatkdr. The prin-ipal roads made during 
the famine form a system traversing-the rice country in which the 
rice failure was most severe. They are (13) from Lakhisaral to 
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Sekandrd, sixteen miles; (14) from Sekandrd to the Jamdi Head¬ 
quarters Subdivisional town, twelve miles; (15) from Jamdf town 
to the Jamdf railway station, four miles; and (16) from the Jamdf 
railway station to Ganjtd, at the foot of the Kharadcpur hills, twelve 
miles. On the north of the Ganges, a short road (i 7), eight miles long, 
from Bakhtiydrpur to the Tirhut boundary, was also made in 1874. 

Railways. —Both the chord and loop lines of the East India 
R-.m-ay traverse Monghyr District. The length of the former 
within the District is fifty-six miles, and of the latter, including the 
Monghyr branch from Jamalpur, forty-five miles,—in all, one hundred 
and one miles. The following are the stations and the distances 
between them:—On the chord line—(i) Simultald to (2) Nawddf, 
eleven miles; to (3) Gidhaur, seven miles; to (4) Jamdf, nine 
miles; to (5) Mandnpur, ten miles; to (6) Laklifsaraf, eight miles; 
to (7) Barhiyd, nine miles. On the loop line—(8) Bariirpur to 
(9) Jamdlpur, six miles; to (10) Monghyr, six miles; to (ii) 
Dardrd, seven miles; to (12) Kajrd, eleven miles; and from Kajrd 
to Lakhfsaraf, eleven miles. 

Manufactures—Iron. —Monghyr was formerly famous for its 
iron works, the best firearms and swords in India being made here. 
In Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s time, the following articles are men¬ 
tioned as being commonly made ;—Double-barrel guns, rifles, single- 
barrel fowling-pieces, muskets, blunderbusses, ordinary matchlocks, 
carved matchlocks, single-barrel pistols, double-bafrel pistols, tea 
kettles, fish kettles, iron ovens, saucepans, frying-pans, snuffers, iron 
colanders, chafing irons, chamber stoves or grates, kitchen stoves, 
ladles, ramrods, swords, spears, table knives and forks, scissors, bits 
for bridles, stirrup irons, horse shoes and hob nails, spurs, hatchets, 
hoes, padlocks, chest locks and door locks, hinges, clamps for boat¬ 
building, nails for clinker-built boats, common nails, curry-combs, 
sickles without teeth, spuds for cutting grass for horses, large sickles 
for cutting grass, sickles with teeth, palanquin and cast-iroi furniture, 
corkscrews, razors, tongs, coarse needles, and wheel spindles. The 
iron requisite was obtained chiefly from Kharakpur, and was con¬ 
sidered superior to that of Bfrbhilm or Haziribigh. At the present 
time a good double-barrel smoothbore, a serviceable though heavy 
weapon, is procurable in Monghyr for and a large double-barrel 
pistol for ;^i. The art of plating sword handles and other articles 
with gold and silver is still carried on; and inlaying affords occupa¬ 
tion to some twenty families. 
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Iron smelting is very primitive, the furnace consisting of kneaded 
clay, with a rude though ingenious bellows attached. The fire is 
first lit in the furnace, and the ore dropped from above on it. Thf 
bellows are deserving of description. They are formed from a 
cylinder of wood two feet in diameter and nine inches high, hollowed 
out so as to leave thin edges and a thin bottom, and the top is 
covered with a hide, tied firmly round the mouth. The skin is itself 
larger than the space it covers, and can be moved up or down. In 
its centre is a hole about an inch in diameter, through which is 
jiassed a wooden button that holds a string tied to the end of a 
bamboo, whicli acts as a spring, and when at rest raises the skin so 
that its upper surface is a concave. Two of these bellows are 
placed close to each other. The workman who is to blow with 
them puts his heel on the hole in one skin and depresses it, expel¬ 
ling the wind by the nozzle. He then puts his other heel on the 
other hole, and thus, treading alternately on the two cylinders, ex¬ 
pels the wind, while the spring raises the hide when he lifts one of 
his feet to throw the whole of his weight on the other. When it is 
wanted to increase the power, another workman stands behind, and 
both tread .at the same time. A strange superstition is connected 
with this simple process, which is explained as referable to the belief 
in the power of the male and female influences, so common in the 
ruder as well as the more advanced religions of India. A woman 
usually clasps hpr arms round the waist of the man who blows, but 
takes no further part in the operation. 

Indigo. —The great European industry connected with the pre¬ 
paration of indigo has now for a long time taken the first place 
amongst manufactures in this District, and still holds that position. 
The area under indigo cultivation is estimated at 10,000 acres, and 
the Out-turn at 4000 mans, or about 143 tons.. The manner of 
cultivation and the processes of manufacture are the same as in the 
neighbourflig District of Tirhut, and have been fully described in the 
Statistical Account of that District. In 1870, the officer in charge 
of the Begu Sard! Subdivision, in which nearly all the cl-.ief factories 
are situated, furnished a return for tlie previous year of the amount of 
land under indigo cultivation, the out-turn, the labour employed, an'd 
the capital expended in the five concerns by which this industry is 
almost entirely carried on. The Manjhaul concern cultivated 6000 
bighds, produced 600 mans of indigo, employed from 1000 to 3000 
hands, and annually expended ;^i 1,500; at ;^25 a man, the 
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average price of Monghyr indigo in the Calcutta market, the value 
of the produce would be 15,000. The Begu Sardi concern 
cultivated 3000 bigkds, produced 100 mans of indigo, employed 800 
hands, and annually expended;^!0,000. The Bhagwdnpur concern 
cultivated 3500 bighds, produced 400 mansoi indigo, employed 1000 
hands, and annually expended 10,000. The Begamsardl concern 
cultivated 2000 bighds, produced 90 mans of indigo, employed 600 
lia..-,; •, and annually expended ^6000. The Daulatpur concern culti¬ 
vated 6000 bighds, produced 400 mans of indigo, employed 3000 
hands, and annually expended ^17,000. The out-turn in 1869 was 
in all cases very much under the amount of produce in average years. 
In 1875, the Collector, Mr. Lockwood, informed me, on the authority 
of an experienced planter, that in average years the out-turn of Man- 
jhaul is 1800 mans; Begu Sar^i, 300 mans; Bhagwdnpur, 1000 
mans; Begamsardi, 600 tnans. He gave no information about 
Daulatpur. He also estimated the total amount of land under culti¬ 
vation as 16,000 bighds. ITiese bighds are of the larger size in use 
on the north of the Ganges, so that the area under indigo cultivation 
may be put down at 10,000 acres, which corresponds with the return 
for 1869. 

Minor Industriks. —A coarse kind of soap is made from tallow 
and linseed oil, mixed in the proportion of seven parts of the first to 
one of the second, and boiled in a ley formed with quicklime and 
carbonate of soda. At Monghyr itself, bootmakers and cabinet¬ 
makers are much more skilful than in most parts of Bengal, Euro¬ 
pean articles being very closely imitated. The principal ornamental 
woods used are those of the tdl or palm and ebony. The manu¬ 
facture of water-bottles of clay or sardts is carried on. The best are 
made of black earth obtained from near Chandisthin. For colour¬ 
ing them, a red clay called gdbi, found at Sitikund, is used. Stone 
and slate is also cut and dressed, a large number of the lingds for 
the temples of Siva being obtained from the chlorite summits of 
the Monghyr hills. 

The extensi’'d slate quarries in pargand Abhaipur are the property 
of Messrs. Ambler & Co., o^ Monghyr; but they do not seem to be 
a profitable speculation. At the end of the working season of 
1873-74,* the Company returned a total loss of .3^3000 since the 
opening of the quarries. During the year 1874-75, the disburse¬ 
ments were—Wages of labourers, ’ carriage of 

slate, ^54, is. ojd.; purchase of materials, ^22, 10s. 4d.; rent 
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piyable at Mongh)rr and at quarries, ^210; cost of establishment, 
;^24o, 8s. 2d.; miscellaneous expenses, ;^66, 17s. 5jd.: total dis¬ 
bursements, ^1181, a os. 7^d. The receipts were—Sale of slate, 
;^548, 6s. 7jd.; rent, miscellaneous receipts, total 

receipts, ^^595, 6s. 7^d. Loss in 1874-75, 4S- o^d. 

Colouring Materials. —The following account of the colouring 
materials used or found in the District of Monghyr is principally 
derived from a report on the subject drawn up by the Collector, 
Mr. Lockwood, in 1875. I have added at the end some informa¬ 
tion obtained from other sources. The kusum, or safflower, here is 
very inferior in quality to that produced in Lower Bengal, and is 
not made into cakes or prepared in any way for exportation ; nor 
does it undergo the partial fermentation and washing employed else¬ 
where to remove a light yellow colour it contains, and which cannot 
be fixed. Eastern Bengal safflower fetches from Rs. 40. o. o to 
Rs. 50. o. o perwaw, or from _;^5, 12 s. od. tO;^7 per hundredweight. 
In this District the value of the dry petals is only about Rs. 5. o. o 
to Rs. 6. 6. 5 per man, or 14s. to i8s. iid. per hundredweight. 
The Collector thinks it is well worthy of attention, considering the 
high range of prices, to ascertain whether a better description of 
plant could not be grown in Monghyr, and the proper processes for 
preparing the dye for the market introduced. The approximate 
extent of land under safflower, which is a cold-weather crop, he 
estimates at 5000 bighds in ordinary years. He adds: ‘ I do not, 
however, remember to have seen a field of safflower standing alone. 
It is grown along with mustard, poppy, and chtnd, about ten pounds 
of seed being required in sowing an acre, the cost of which is four 
dnnds or 6d.; preparing the land may be put down as averaging 
Rs. 3 or 6s.’ There is nothing peculiar in the method of cultivation. 
The flowers give three or four pickings during the year, yielding a 
total out-turn of eighty pounds weight per acre. They are mostly 
used in this District for home consumption. The leaves are merely 
boiled in order to extract the dye. Ldhi, or lac-dye, obtained in 
the preparation of shellac, was formerly in great demand, and com¬ 
manded high prices, as it was considered to give a colour nearly 
equal to that obtained from cochineal. But since the introduction 
of the aniline dyes, ldhi has become a drug in the market, e Aniline 
dyes, or, as they are locally called, beldtl rangs, are in general 
use, and appear almost entirely to have superseded native dyes. 
The result has been heavy loss to the dyeing castes. Sitnbrik is 
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s used in Monghyr. It is a sulphate of mercury or cinnabar, im- 
p d from China, and applied as a pigment, Haldi, or turmeric, 
obi ned from a species of Curcuma, gives a yellow dye, which, how- 
f is not permanent. Acetate of alumina, chloride of tin, and 
s iiate 'of iron are generally used as mordants; but only the last 
mr’ ioned is found in the District. Peri is a yellow dye, prepared 
froii. the urine of cows fed solely on mango leaves. It fetches 
Rs. 4 per ser, or 4s. a pound. In Calcutta the price is said to be 
just double the above, whence it is exported to Europe. One or two 
traders in peri in Monghyr paid income tax on the profits of their 
trade. About 200 mans or a little more than seven tons weight of 
this colour are prepared yearly in this District The cow-keepers 
who trade in it are despised as ‘ cenv destroyers^ because the cows 
fed on mango leaves seldom live more than two years after they 
begin to eat their new fodder. Khaki, or earth-coloured dye, is 
prepared from haritaki (Terminalia chebula), the black myrobalan 
of commerce, by boiling it together with kassts, a coarse sulphate 
of iron. 

Dr. Buchanan Hamilton gave the following description of the pro¬ 
cesses of dyeing as practised at Monghyr in 1811, which for the 
colours mentioned are identical with those now employed. I have 
added the prices of the dyeing materials mentioned, as they now 
range in the markets of the District, for the sake of comparison with 
those given by him. The ser referred to is equal to 2 lbs. 2^ oz. 
‘ In order to dye the pomegranate red, sorakh or kusumt, for three 
turbans twenty yards long by eighteen inches wide, take 3 sers of 
safflower, value R. i; of impure carbonate of soda or saji, 6 chhataks, 
value dnnd ; of any vegetable acid, lime juice, mango, or tamarind, 
to the value of J dnnd. Wash the flowers on a cloth strainer with 
six pots of water, each containing about 15 sers, until the water 
comes off clear. This coloured water is called pUi, and is used in 
dyeing green when mixed with turmeric and indigo. In about an 
hour after, wash the same flowers again with a further six pots of 
water. The water then obtained is called dohol, and is of no use.' 
Express all the water from the flowers, add the soda, and rub them 
together. Then place the’hi on the strainer, and with one or one 
and a guarter pots of water wash out the colour, which is called 
sdhdb, and is the proper dye. In this dip the three turbans, and 
knead them in it well. Take out the cloth and add the turmeric 
and acid; then put in the cloth again, and having soaked it, wring 
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and dry it in the shade. The same operation is repeated with fresh 
flowers on the two following days. If a lighter colour is wanted, 
a little more water is added to 'Cn^s&hdb ; and if a bad, cheap colour 
is wanted, give the cloth only one or two dips instead of three. 
The best giildbi, or rose colour, is obtained thus:—After having 
extracted the sdhdb colour as above, the dyer adds to the same 
flowers another pot of water, whicli extracts a colour called pachuya, 
sufficient to dye four turbans of the size mentioned above. They 
are first dipped in this dye, then taken out and an acid added, and 
then dipped again and dried in the sun. Each turban brings to the 
dyer 2 dnnds, and the acid costs f dnnd. A paler rose colour is 
given by taking ser of the sdhdh colour, adding 5 sers of water, and 
using this in the same manner. The dyeing three turbans of a bright 
pomegranate brings the dyer Rs. 4. 8. o, and the four turbans, if a 
rose colour, 8 dnnds, —in all, Rs. 5. The cost is Rs. 3. 6. 9. 

‘ Narangi, or orange colour, and sard, or yellow, may be given 
either with the flowers of the singahdr (Nyctanthes arbor tristis) 
or of the tun (Cedrela toona), both nearly of the same quality, and 
used in the same manner; but each turban reiiuires 4 chhaidks of 
the former, while 6 chhatdks of the latter are necessary. The flowers 
are boiled in 3 sers of water to 2 scrs of flowers. When cooled, add 
t ;V sers of the sdhdb colour prepared as above from safflower, and 
one serod water. In this dip the cloth, wring it, add some vegetable 
acid, and soak the turban in the mixture for twenty-four minutes; 
then wring and dry it in the shade. This makes an orange of different 
shades, according to the quantity of cold water added. Eafch turban 
costs for dyeing 4 dnnds. The yellow colour is given in the same 
manner, except that no sdhdb is added, and in place of acid 1 
chhatdk of alum, W’orth | dnnd, is employed. Three sers of flowers 
also' have to be boiled with 4 sers of water. * If a light yellow is 
wanted, a little cold water is added to the dye when cool.’ 

In 1875 the price of safflower in the District markets was i;| sers 
or lbs. for the rupee; singahdr flowers were somewhat cheaper, 
3 lbs. being procurable for the same money. Tun flowers cost a 
rupee for 3 sers or 6 lbs. The other materials used are not more 
expensive than at the beginning of this dentury. 

Commerce. —Monghyr is almost solely an agricultural^District,- 
and accordingly, its export trade consists mainly of agricultural 
products. The chief of these are food-grains, oil-seeds, ghi, 
tobacco, sugar, and flour. There is besides a small trade in iron. 
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hides, lime, gunny-bags, dyes, and saltpetre. Amongst exported 
grains, fine rice and wheat take the principal place ; the formei^s 
exported from some tracts in the south-west of the District by boat, 
viil Sdrajgarha, and occasionally by rail, and from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Kharakpur. Wheat is most cultivated in the Begu Sarii 
Subdivision, and is exported from the large trade centre of Kha- 
garid by boat to Calcutta; much is also grown south of the Ganges, 
and finds its way down the railway. The Collector, in 1875, in his 
Annual Administration Report, states; ‘ When I say that half the 
Begu Sarai Subdivision is under wheat, and at least half the produce 
is exported, it will be seen that the trade in wheat is considerable.’ 
The total acreage of this Subdivision is 492,160 acres; and the 
produce of a quarter of this area, at the average rate of five 
hundredweights to the acre, would be 24,608 tons, which represents 
the annual wheat export from the north of the district. Figures 
will be subsequently given by which the amount of the wheat 
export of the south may be calculated. Barley is also an article of 
export trade, but in a far le.ss degree than wheat, both because it 
is grown in smaller quantities, and because it forms an important 
part of the food of the lower classes, and is therefore reserved 
for home consumption. Gram is largely exported southward, 
chiefly to feed horses in Calcutta. The chief gram-growing part of 
this District is the belt of land bordering the Ganges between the 
Shaikhpurd Road and the river, and separated from the inner country 
by the Dardrd and Lakhisardi hills. Mustard is verydargely grown. 
In the cold weather, the fields in the rabi tracts on all sides are 
yellow with this crop. Far more is raised than is required for the 
District, and the surplus finds its way to Calcutta. Castor-oil is 
much grown, but not to the same extent as mustard, and the 
exports are proportionally smaller. Til is a large crop in the 
southern portion 6f the District, on and near the hills, and is also 
exported to Calcutta. Ght is supplied by the buffaloes which 
roam over the Pharkiyd prairies, and is exported to the southarn 
Bengal Districts, often largely adulterated by admixture of the 
oil of the mahud tree. It is sometimes sent by rail, when there is 
a large demand in Calcutta, but otherwise by boat from Khagarid. 
The trade in agricultural products is mostly in the hands of natives 
of Bengal* chiefly from the metropolitan Districts and the Bardwdn 
Division. They are mostly of the Teli and Sondr-baniyd castes. 
It may be here remarked that the nice distinction by which the 
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T^lthy members of the former caste are called Tills in Bengal, an. 
iHognised as pure Sddras, does not exist in Behar, where Brfhman 
do not take water from their hands. There are fifteen principa 
firms, or, as they are called, gadis, of Bengali merchants in Monghy 
District engaged in the export trade to Calcutta. 

In 1872, the Collector, Mr. Barlow, obtained returns of thei 
operations from the three largest of these firms,—that of Bdbu 
Rakhal Dds Sinh, R^jkrishna Sinh, and Chandi Charn Sinh, whicl 
is locally known as the bara gadt, or great firm, and has branche: 
at Khargarid, Shaikhpurd, Surajgarha, and at Rosra in Darbhangd 
the firm of Bdbus Ram Mohan De and Mathura Mohan; and thi 
firm of Bdbus Sib Chandra De and Rddhd Krishna De.—^Th( 
figures, which were supplied by these three firms, and verified bj 
reference to their books, are exhibited in the table on p. 145. 

It may be observed that in the table referred to there i; 
no mention of rice. The reason is that the rice trade is an up 
Ganges one, in the hands of Khatri merchants, and consigned fos 
the most part to towns in the Bendres Division. It is almost entirelj 
river-borne, and its amount cannot be determined, as no registering 
station exists between its points of despatch and debarkation 
Hides also form a considerable trade, carried by railway, which i.‘ 
chiefly in the hands of Musalmdns. In 1874, twenty thousand 
were said to have been sent to Calcutta. Tobacco is also largely 
exported, though, considering the low price which it obtains in the 
market, it is difficult to understand how its cultivation pays the 
cultivator. The Collector reports that a planter of Begu Sardi, in 
1874, ‘let out about fifty bighds of land well manured for tobacco 
on the bhdolt system; a splendid crop was produced, and he sent 
his share to Cawnpur. The price realized was so small that he 
lost considerably by the transaction.’ The Collector, however, is 
not without hope; and adds: ‘I have no dodbt whatever that, 
when sufficiently enterprising merchants are found, India will 
supply Europe with cigars.. What we want are manufacturers 
to dry the leaf properly, and put the cigars in a shape which will 
please the consumer’s eye in England. At present tobacco manu¬ 
factured in the. native fashion comma^tids only about Rs, 2. 2. 3 a 
man, or 6s. a hundredweight.’ He estimates that five hundred tons 
are annually exported to different parts ,of Hindustdn afid Lower 
Bengal. The other exports are hardware, cheap firearms, slates, 

\Sentence continued on page r48. 
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Sentence continued from pagi 144,] 

iron, tasar silk, string made from the sAbi grass, cabinet ware, and 
furniture in insignificant quantities. The long plumes of the egret 
or paddy bird, procurable during the rains, and the long scapular 
feathers of the plotis or Indian snake-bird, are collected for sale. 
These birds affect the vast swamps in the northern part of the 
District, and are usually shot in the evening as they roost on the 
egur trees which stand out of the water. The plumes sell for 
about a guinea an ounce, but would be worth much more in 
England. 

River Trade Statistics. —In 1872 a system of boat registra¬ 
tion was established at Slihibganj on the Ganges, about seventy 
miles below the point where that river leaves this District. The 
river trade is largest in the last six months of the year, during the 
rains and for some time after. It decreases steadily during the first 
half of the year, and is at its lowest at the beginning of June. The 
table on pp. j>46-t47 shows the statistics of the total Ganges-borne 
trade of the District, which passes Sihibganj (both up and down 
stream), for the year 1872, arranged according to half-years. 

Statistics of Railway Traffic. —I am enabled, by the 
courtesy of Mr. Carter, traffic manager of the East India Rail¬ 
way, to give the following details of the export trade by railway 
from Monghyr District during the two half-years of 1872 and the 
first six months of 1875 {vide \.ab\t on pp. i49-iS3). I have not 
given the returns for the intermediate years, because both 1873 and 
1874 were largely affected by the unusual circumstances ariring from 
the drought of the first and the great relief operations of the second 
year. The figures are given station by station, and are estimated in 
mans of eighty pounds weight . . 

It- is interesting to observe how the railway-Borne trade diminishes 
as the Ganges traffic increases, and ^ice versA. For the six months 
ending June 1872, the total Ganges-borne trade of Monghyr 
amounted to 209,881 mans; while the exports by rail during the 
same period were 421,877 mans. During the second half of 1872, 
the Ganges traffic amounted to 737,857 mans; while the railway 
exports were only 278,470. ■' 

Capital is usually employed either in trade or in loi^ps, and is 
not generally hoarded. The rate of interest in small loans,,where 
the borrower pawns some article such as ornaments or household 

{Sentence continued on page 154. 



RAILWAY GOODS TRAFFIC. 


Railway Goods Traffic for 1872, and first Six Months of 1875. 


Stone (dressed), 
i Stone (rubble), 


Tamarind 


Bariarpur. 


Jam&lpur. 

1872. 1 

1875. 

Jan.- 

june. 

July- 

Dec. 

Tan.- 

June. 


Betel-nuts and leaves, 
Blankets, 

Boots and shoes, . 
Brass and brassware, 
Coal, 

CopnAr and copperware 

Cottoi^ , 

C'otton twist,. 

Dye woods, . 
Firewood. 


Fruits (dried). 

Fruits (fresh), 

Furniture, 

Food-grains and pulses 
Glass, , 

Ghi and oil, . 

Govt- ordnance stores, 
“Government commis-1 
sariat stores, , J 
Gunny bags,. 

Harness and Scaddlery, 
Hemp, jute, and flax. 
Hides and horns, . 
Indigo, > 


Taggcry sugar, 

Lac dye and shellac. 
Lac refuse and stick lac 
Lime, . 

Makud flowers, 
Minerals, . . 

Medical store.s. 

Oil-cake, 

Oilman’s stores and' 
provisions, 


Piece goods, . 

Planks, . 

Railway materials. 
Roots and dry ginger. 
Safflower. 


Sairanjis and carpets. 
Seeds, .* 

Silk, . 

Spelter and zinc, . 


mans. 

mans. 

mans. 



"28 



25 


29 

81 



5 

3500 

3682 

ti,o6r 


4 

12 

1x2 

2 

4^ 

50 

5 

1014 

137 

195 

165 

24 

**8i 

28 

T34 

476 

1571 

2 

4 

68 

269 


385 4^295 


Miscellaneous 


140Z 3,006 


437 1.858 


Monghyr. 


479 238 

904 

94 ••• 

8 

... • 


253 279 

1.153 

3 — 

5 

106 327 


3,665 1,308 

2,152 

7 

48 

18,987 4,232 

58,153 
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Railway Goods Traffic of Monghyr District— continued . 



1 Dar^ra. 

1 Kajrd. 

j Simultald. 

Articlbs. 

1S72. 

1875. 

1 

87a. 

'875. 

1 187a. 

187 


Jan.- 

July- 

Jan.- 

Jan.- 

July 

Jan.- 

Jan. 

July- 




Dec. 

June. 

June 

Dec. 

June 

June 

Dec. 

Jur 

Betel-nuts and leaves, . 
Blankets, 

mans 

tnans 

mans 

mans 

mans 

mans 

mans 

mans 

mof 

Boots and shoes, . 

Brass and brasswarc. 




2 

... 





('oal. 




93 






Copxjer and copperware, 
Cotton, . . . . 

Cotton twist. 

Dye woods, . 

1 



25 

7 

368 




Firewood, 

Flour, . . . 

Fruits (dried), 

Fruits (fresh). 


485 


7.210 

12,49 

7 13.80c 

17 

Ik 


Furniture, 




5 

7 


106 

66 



Food-grains and pulses. 
Glass, . 

2062 

115C 

11,24; 

23,96^ 

13.05 

4 

i 16,8541 

417 

1 

Oh{ and oil, . 








605 


Cjovt. ordnance stores, . 
Government cominis-) 




3 


4 

I 

98 


sariat stores, . j 










Gunny bag^s, . 

Harness and saddlery, . 
Hemp, jute, and flax, . 
Hides and horns, . 




85 

115 

54 

46 

T4 

35 

37 

3 


Indigo, . . ’ , 

Iron, 



14 

419 

I 

31 


Jaggery sugar, . i 

i>ac dye and shellac. 

.... 


3 

1,169 

1,272 

447 

08 

173 

I 

Lac refuse and stick lac. 
Lime, . 





4.142 





Afahud flowers, 




6,103 

714 


tSo 


Minerals, 

Medical stores, 

Oil-cake, . , * ^ 

Oilman’s stores andi 



"56 

280 


1,024 

1932 

7.844 

3.^ 

provisions, . ^ 

Paper, . 

Piece goods, . [ 

Planks, . . , ^ 

Railway materials. 




72 

2t 

2 

1080 


i 

P-oots and dry ginger, . 
Safflower, 




St 


26 

3.142 


Salt, 










Saltpdtre. 

Satranjis and carpets. 
Seeds, . 

Silk, . . * ■ 



2,166 

2,460 

6,04s 

939 

305 

1,962 

SOI 

447 

349 

8.715 

Spelter and zinc, . 

Spices, ... * 








26 


Stone (dressed), . 

Stone (rubble). 

Sugar. . 

557 

2992 

5.558 







’lamarind. 

Tea, 






23 




Timber, 

Tin and tinware, . 
Turmeric, 

Tobacco (raw). 

Tobacco (manufactured), 
Wearing apparel, . . 

Bricks, . 




"a8 

3 

42 


» 

250 


Miscellaneous, 

396 

"^8 


1,^1 . 

*.083 

I 

732 1 

203 

'.445 

Total 




. 
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Railway Goods Traffic of Monghyr District— continued . 


" 

Nawddf. 


Ghidaur. 



Jamfii. 


articles. 

1872. j 

X875. 

187 

a. 

1875. 

1873. 

1875- 


Jan.- 

June. 

July- 

Dec. 

Jan.- 

June. 

Jan.- 

June. 

July- 

Dee. 

Jan.- 

June. 

Jan.- 

June. 

July- 

Dec. 

Jan.- 

June. 

k 


mam. 

mans. 

mans. 

mans. 

mans. 

mans. 

mans. 

mans. 

Betel-nuts and leaves, . 

14 









Blankets, 









Boots and shoes, . 







5 



Brass and brassware, 


3 



... 


53 

20 

39 

Coal, .... 








Copper and coppcrware, 

... 









Cotton 

... 







6 

94 

Cotton tWiSt, 









Dye woods, . 










Firewood, 








96 

1,020 

Flour, .... 

4 

II 

2 






Fruits (dried), , 


5 



6 


10 



Fruits (fresh), 

... 

12 





4 



j Furniture, 

218 

18 

. 40 



3 



45 

" Food-grains and pulses, 

10 V 

193 

308 

46 

46 

793 

r.847 

673 

S.23S 

: Glass. 



4 





Gki and oil, . 

29 

736 

I 


9 


8s 

1,290 

55° 

Govt, ordnance .stores, . 


11II 








•-iiovernment connnis-') 
sariat stores, . > 


... 

... 


... 

... 




Gunny bags,. 

3 

14 

IS 



2 

81 

140 

220 

Harness and saddlery, . 









Hemp, jute, and fifix, , 





... 

... 

9 



Hides and horns, . 

S3 

59 

68 


87 

S3 

1.622 

985 

r.173 

Indigo. 

7 



12 

15 





: Iron. 

387 

69 


21 

... 

... 


2 

89 

! jaggery sugar, 

240 

3 



... 

88 

333 

130 

334 

' Lac dye and shellac. 



... 



... 




Lac refuse and stick lac. 


... 



... 

... 




Lime. 

200 








4.68s 

Mahud flowers. 

1110 

1373 

320 

126 

78B 

728 

8,266 

7.381 

I.S74 

Minerals, 

... 



... 




Medical stores, 



... 







Oil-cakc, 










Oilman’s steles and\ 
pa'ovisions, . j 

... 

... 


... 


... 




Paper, .... 

... 

... 



... 

... 




Piece goods, . 

19 

3 

27 

16 



30 

28 

64 

Planks, .... 







127 


10 

Railway materials, 

12 









Roots and dry ginger, . 


126 


... 






Safflower, 










Salt.• 

... 


III 

... 



28s 


217 

‘ Saltpetre, 




... 


... 



1.243 

Satranjis and carpets, . 




... 






Seeds. 

4764 

1070 

6863 

241 


164 

18,436 

10,101 

SS.902 

Silk, .... 


8 

26 

12 



15 


I 

Spelter and zinc, . 

... 



... 





Spice.s, .... 

... 









*Stone (dressed), 





... 

... 




Stone (rubble), 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 




Sugar, .... 

... 

... * 

3 

... 


... 

113 

7 

41 

Tamarind, 

... 


4 

... 

... 

... 




Tea, . . 


... 


... 


... 




Timber, 

416 

34 

1062 

, 89 

128 

... 

154 

635 

1-375 

Tin and tinware, . 



4 


... 




Turmeric, 

... 

... 


... 






; Tobacco (raw). 

... 



... 



42 

98 

... 

Tobacco (manufactured), 

35 

... 



... 





Wearing apparel, . 

... ’ 

... 

2 

' ... 

... 





Bricks, .... 

... 

... 



... 




... 

Miscellaneous, 

489 

289 

119 

546 

43 

277 

. 1,220 

959 

L043] 




crTtf 

.^ 



■?'* 'Ten 

O', er 
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Railway Goods Traffic of Monghyr District’— continued. 



Mamanpur. j 

Lakhisardi. | 

Barhiy^ 


Articlrs. 

1872. 

1875. 1 

1872. 1 

1875. 

187a. 

1875. 





Jan.- 

July- 

Jan.“ 

Tan.- 

July- 

Dec. 

Jan,- 





June. 

Dec. 

June. 

June, 

June. 




innns. 

mans. 

mans. 

mans. 

mans. 

mans. 

mans. 

Betel-nuts and leaves, 

46 




3 


I 

3 


Blankets, . 

Boots and shoes, 

Brass and brassware,. 
Coal,.... 



1,384 

'8 

1,690 

1 





Copper & copp>erware, 




4 




Cotton, . • . 

Colton twist, 

... 



26 


194 




Dyewoods, 

Firewood, . 

235 

530 



4 





Hour, 








Fruits (dried), , 

Fruits (fresh), 

3 



191 

14 

IS 

t6 

12 

26 

Furniture, . 



2 

3 




Food-grains & pulses, 
Glass, 

506 

99 

402 

14,131 

13.937 

9,796 

103,274 

68,082 

107,08; 

07// and oil, 


23 


189 

489 

425 

12 

29 

122 

Govt, ordnance stores. 
Government commis-i 

105 

210 




*3 




sariat stores, . j 



... 

3 


3 



Gunny bags, , 
Harness and saddlery, 




46 

116 

259 

122 

106 

91 

Hemp, jute, and flax. 










Hides and horns, 
Indigo, , 

6 





1,485 

604 

245 

id 

Iron, .... 





HHH 





Jaggery sugar, . 
l.ac dye and shellac, . 

39 

* ZIO 





13 



Lac refuse & stick lac, 
Lime, 

AfaAud flowers,. 
Minerals, . 

277 

3103 



m 

859 

I2Z 

... 

514 


Medical stores, . , , 
Oil-cake, , 

Oilman’s stores and) 







27 

3 

36 

provisions, . j 










Paper, 

Piece goods. 




20 

98 


4 


”‘6 

Planks, 






123 




Railway materials, 




152 

140 

2Q3 




Roots and dry ginger. 
Safflower, . . . 




A 

135 

94 

24 

3 


65 

Salt, , . . . 

Saltpetre. . 

Satrtinjis and carpets, 




237 

2,851 

264 

1,646 

381 

2,286 

78 


1,435 

Seeds, 

•Silk- .... 


Z92 


t6,2i6 

1,943 

24,781 

7,668 

1,510 

12,009 

Spelter and zinc, 
Spices, 

Stone (dressed),. 






1,634 


... 

599. 


Stone (rubble), . 




77,089 

52,943 

12,227 




Sugar, 

Tamarind,. 




'.6 

3 

63 

24 


33f> 

■ 33._ 

Tea. 









Timber, 






671 




Tin and tinware, 

] Turmeric, . 










i Tobacco (raw), . 



26 


61 

20 

61 

83 

76 

Tobacco (manufactd.l. 




4 

5 




Wearing apparel. 









11 

Bricks, 

Miscellaneous, . 

420 

736 

1245 

6*68 

4,^ 

257 

"84 

5 

770 
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Railway Goods Traffic of Monghyr District— continued . 


* Articles. 




Total for 187a 

. 

Total for 
1875. 




January- 

Juue. 

July- 

December. 

Grand total 
for the year. 

January- 

June. 

Betel-nuts and leaves, 




mans. 

198 

mans. 

247 

mans. 

445 

mans. 

258 

Blankets, . 






2 

Boots and shoes. 




19 

2 

21 


Brass and brasswarc, 




265 

104 

369 

190 

Ci u, ... 




L477 


1,477 

1,718 

CopiHtr and coppcrwarc, 




90 

107 

197 

31 

Collon, 




99 

43 

142 

331 

Cotton twist. 




7 

54 

6z 

125 

Dyewoods, 




373 

17 

390 

152 

Firewood, . 




8,501 

13,807 

22,308 

14,829 

Flour, 




280 

191 

471 

308 

Fruits (dried), . 




76 

II 

87 

7 

Fruits (fresh). 




629 

790 

1.4^9 

42 

Furniture, . 




462 

168 

630 

293 

Food-grains and pulses, 




186,9.44 

119,665 

■qo6.6oQ 

228,722 

Glass, 




20 

4 

24 

43 

Ghi and oil, 




85a 

3>544 

4,402 

3,995 

Government ordnance stores, 



105 

210 

31s 


Government commissariat 

stores, 


26 

3 

29 

1,189 

Gunny bags. 




686 

572 

1.258 

Harness and saddlery. 







6 

Hemp, jute, and flax, 




9 

8 

17 

113 

Hides and horns, 




”1558 

5,830 

17,388 

10,538 

Indigo, 




226 

3,517 

3.743 

167 

Iron, .... 




529 

1,745 

2,274 

3*737 

Jaggery sugar, . 




1,917 

1,725 

3,642 

907 

L,ac dye and shellac,. 




43 


43 

4 

Lac refuse and stick lac, 




20 


10 

15 

; 




6,337 

11,824 

7,586 

13.923 

6,814 

Makud flowers, . , 




19,003 

30,827 

5,700 

Minerals, . 




1 


I 


Medical stores, . 





3 

' 3 

2 

Oil-cake^ . 




364 

242 

606 

1,576 

\\ Oilman s stores and provisions 



2 


2 

IS 

Paper, 




22 

16 

38 

88 

Piece goods, 




610 

431 

1,041 

1,041 

Planks, 




293 

27 

320 

141 

' Railway materials. 




4.361 

3,728 

8,089 

2,151 

i Roots and dry ginger, 




398 

409 

807 

1,379 

1 Safflower, . , . • 




27 

3 

30 

5 

Salt, . . . * . 




641 

1,084 

1,725 

709 

Saltpetre, . 




10,411 

3,893 

14,304 

7,643 

1 SatranjCs and carpets. 




17 

28 

45 

48 

1 Seeds, 




75,359 

20,143 

95,502 

173,643 

! Silk, .... 




27 

38 

65 

30 

1 Speller and zinc, , , 





... 

599 

Spices, 




11 

84 

95 

134 

Stone fdressed), 





10 

10 

1,658 

. Stone (rubble), . 




77,670 

56,031 

133,701 

61,270 

: Sugar, 




818 

115 

933 

772 

Tamarind,. 




21 


21 

37 

Tea, .... 




I 

13 

14 

3 

Timber,* . 




755 

1,109 

1,864 

5,133 

Tin and tinware, 






4 

Turmeric, . 




123 

9 

132 

■ 757 

Tobacco (raw), . 




2,548 

• 1,859 

4,407 

2,640 

; Tobacco (manufactured), 




42 

5 

47 

3 

„ 1 Wearing apparel, . , 




93 

31 

124 

86 : 

. Bricks, 




92 

150 

242 


1 Miscellaneous, . 




13,602 

19,.074 

32,676 

1 13,339 


Total, . 421,877 ’ 287,488 709,365 555,142 
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Sentence continued from page 148.] 

vessels, varies from twenty-five to thirty per cent, per annum.. In 
large transactions the rate varies from twelve to twenty-four per 
cent, per annum, according to the necessities of the borrower. 
When a mortgage is given upon houses or lands, the rate varies from 
twelve to eighteen per cent, per annum. For petty advances to the 
cultivators upon personal security, from twelve to thirty per cent is 
exacted, according to the credit of the borrower; and if a lien on 
their crops be taken, the interest rarely rises above twenty-four per 
cent per annum. A landed estate yields from five to ten per cent on 
the purchase-money. Banking establishments exist only in Monghyr 
town, and to them recourse is had for large loans. The village or 
small town dealers are applied to in the case of small transactions. 

Income and Income Tax. —The returns obtained under the 
operation of the last Income Tax Law, Act viii. of 1872, which was 
in force from the ist April of that year to the 31st of March 1873, 
contain the latest information concerning the incomes of residents of 
the District, and the sources from which they were derived. In that 
year a single proprietor of land paid income tax on an income 
over 10,000. The persons paying on incomes between 1000 
and 0,000 a year were—5-bankers, 4 indigo manufacturers, 18 
proprietors and sub-proprietors of land, r proprietor of houses, and 
I person deriving income from miscellaneous sources; total, 29. 
Those paying on incomes between jf^oo and jfiooo were— 
professors of religion, 2 ; clerks, bailiffs, and salaried shopmen, 9 ; 
bankers and money-lend.ers, 34; piece goods merchants, 8; grain 
merchants, 20; traders in woven fabrics and dress, 4; traders in 
food, 2; traders in spirits, drugs, and tobacco, 3 j miscellaneous 
trader, i; manufacturers of indigo, 2 ; manufacturer of metals and 
machinery, i; proprietors and sub-proprietors of hind, 199 j land 
tenants, 8 \ persons deriving income from sources other than 
Government securities, 3 ; person deriving income from miscel¬ 
laneous sources, i : total, 297. Those paying on incomes between 
;^ioo and f^2oo were 611,—of whom 4 were professors of law, i 
of medicine, 18 clerks, bailiffs, and salaried shopmen, 65 bankers 
and money dealers, i general merchant, ^5 grain merchants, 2 other 
merchants, 21 traders in woven fabrics and dress, 2 traders in 
metal, 9 traders in food, i trader in salt, 7 traders in spirits, drugs, 
and tobacco, i trader in fuel, 3 traders in miscellaneous articles, i 
manufacturer of indigo, 361 proprietors and sub-proprietors of land. 
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69 tenants, i proprietor of houses, 5 who derived income from 
sources other than Government securities, and 4 who derived 
income from miscellaneous sources. The total amount realized 
was ;^2994, and the rate of the tax 2 pies in the rupee, or 
per cent.; from which it appears that the total value of assessable 
incomes over ;^ioo in Monghyr District was ;^287,476. 

The above figures will be more intelligible when they are com¬ 
pared with the corresponding figures for earlier years, due allowance 
being made for the increase in wealth which has undoubtedly taken 
place of late. In 1860-61, the first year in which income tax was 
levied, the payers of the tax were classified in the following way;— 
Professors of religion, priests, etc., 15; professors of fine arts, 4; 
professors of law, 54; professors of medicine, 5; servants of the 
community, as barbers, washermen, etc., 5; public or Government 
servants, 193; bankers and money-lenders, 150; goldsmiths, 25; 
■cloth merchants, 27; grain merchants, 4; dealers in spirits and 
intoxicating drugs, 10; manufacturers of cloth and yam, etc., 2; 
manufacturers of indigo, ii; manufacturers of oils, 15 ; agriculturists, 
including landholders and others deriving their incomes from landed 
property, 6866; and 268 persons deriving their incomes from 
miscellaneous sources: total number of payers, 7935. Of these, 
6167 paid on incomes under ;^5o ; 1162 on incomes between ;^5o 
and;^ioo; 521 between ;^ioo and.;^5oo; 52 between 5 00 and 
;^iooo; 29 between ;^iooo. and ;^sooo; 3 between ;^5ooo and 
;^io,ooo; and i above ^10,000. The amount o'f tax raised in 
1860-61 Vas 14,110, and the rate was 4 per cent., or ^^pies 
in the rupee, so that the total income assessed was ;,^352,75o. In 
1870-71 there were 285 incomes between ^200 and ^1000 a 
/°ar, 29 between _^iooo and 10,000, and 3 of upwards of 

6,000 a year; the amount of tax raised was 5,92 2 ; and the rate 
was 6 pies in the rupee, or 3^ per cent. In 1871-72 there were 
315 incomes between ^^'200 and _;^iooo a year, 28 between _;^iooo 
3-nd _;^io,ooo, and i of upwards of ^^10,000; the total amount 
raised was ;^3933 ; and the rate was 2 pies in the rupee,, or i^\j: per 
cent.,—one-third of the rate in the previous year, and the same as 
that which was in force in 1^72-73. 

Reveijue and Expenditure.— The gross revenue of Monghyr 
in 1832-33, the first year of its separate existence as a District, was 
.3^24,452, 6s. ijd. In 1850-51 it had risen, chiefly by increases 
in the land and excise revenue, which had at first been largely paid 
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into the Bhdgalpur treasury, to ;^io7,7io, 19s. 3|d. In 1860-61 
it was ;^io9,389, 8 s. od.; and in 1870-71, ;^i6i,902, 4s. 8fd. The 
total expenditure on civil administration at the same periods was:— 
^17,485, T4S. 9d. in 1832-33; ;^ii3,ii7, 17s. sd. in 1850-51; 

4S- od. in 1860-61; and 119,724, iis. 4jd. in 1870-71. 
The balance sheets, however, from which these figures are derived, • 
contain many items of account and transfer, such as deposits and 
remittances, besides several which cannot be regarded as part of the 
Imperial revenue. The following tables give a detailed account of 
the financial position of the District in 1870-71, its sources of 
revenue, and the expenditure on each department;— 


Gross Barance Sheet of the District 
THE Year 1870-71. 

OF 

Monghyr 

FOR 

Revenue. 




. 

Land Revenue, .... 

. 


3 

9 i 

Excise, ..... 


21,969 

10 

3 

Assessed Taxes, .... 


14,610 

19 

ij 

l.aw and Justice, .... 


2,586 

6 

Hi ■ 

Deposits, Revenue, Civil and Criminal, 


20,216 

13 

7 

Stamp Revenue, .... 


11,189 

9 

li . 

Post Office Revenue, 


2,054 

iS 


•Messengers’ Fee Fund, 


1,566 

14 

4 

•Municipal Eund, .... 


6,039 

It 

2| 

•District Road Toll Fund, . 


564 

3 

4 

•Local Ferry Fund, .... 


1,595 

16 

9 

Education Receipts, 


329 

17 

0 

Zamhuidri ddk Fund, 


603 

S 

8^ 

Police Clothing P'und, 


49 

II 

oi 

1 Fund for the Improvement of Government Esuites, 

152 

7 

7 i 

•One per cent. Road Fund, . 


175 

6 

7 i 

•‘Pound P’und, .... 


508 

3 

3 i 

‘Circuit-liouse Fund, 


3 

II 

6 

•Pleadership Examination Fund, 


• 4 

0 

0 

Rates from Wards’ Estates, 


3 

IS 

3 i 

Total, 

• 

;£'i6i,Q')2 

4 



Of the above items. Deposits, Revenue, Civil and Criminal, form no part of 
the revenue, so that their amount must be subtracted from the total**to get the 
net revenue, £141,68$, its. i 4 <I. This also contains a number of minor receipts 
marhed *, amounting to ,^10,457, 7s. ijd., which are purely lOCal, Icaviug 
4s. o^d. as Imperial revenue. 
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Gross Balance Sheet of the District of Monghyr— continued : 


Expenditure. 

Salary of Revenue and Criminal Officem, . 

/5.907 

2 

Ck 

Establishment and Travelling Allowance of Officers, 

2.17s 

14 

3 t ■ 

■ Salary of Revenue and Civil Process Servers, 

639 

12 

66 

Revenue and Civil Contingencies, . 

692 13 

36 

Salary and Contingencies of Excise Establishment, 

1.523 

16 

0 

Stamp Charges, ..... 

367 

12 

66 

Jail Charges, ..... 

1.576 14 

0 

Education Charges, .... 

907 

0 

6 

Establishment and Contingencies of Small Cause Court, 286 

I 


Salary and Establishment of Munsfs, 

800 

2 

6 

Salary of Special Sub-Registrar, 

220 

14 

H 

Establishment and Contingencies of Special Sub-Registrar, 246 

17 

0 

Ecclesiastical, ..... 

242 

2 

44 

Salary of Gazetted Officers of Police, 

857 19 

74 

Salary of Establishment of Police, . ‘ 

4.995 

II 

2? 

Travelling Allowance and Contingencies of Police, 

435 

6 

14 

Charges for Collection of Assessed Taxes, . 

678 

Z2 

9 l 

*Opium Charges, ..... 

60,286 

10 

0 

^Interest on Government I.oans, 

967 

8 

ti| 

Pensions and Charitable Allowances, 

755 17 

2| 

Assignments under Treaties and Engagements, 

60 

0 

0 

Public Works Charges, .... 

1,746 

0 

5 

Post Office Charges, .... 

1,194 

5 

5 

Malikini Payments, .... 

1,141 

18 

4 if 

tLapsed Deposits repaid, .... 

314 

5 

06 

tRevenue Deposits repaid, .... 

9.535 

7 

7 J 

tCvin^nal Deposits repaid, .... 

910 

0 

104 

■ +Civil Deposits repaid, .... 

6,051 

3 

2} 

tSmall Cause Court Deposits repaid. 

2,768 

8 

Hi 

+Law an<l Justice Refunds, .... 

275 

4 

46 

Medical Services, ..... 

1,041 

2 

84 

Messengers’ Fee F|und, Revenue and Civil, 

270 

18 

2| 

Pound Fund, . . 

123 

16 

74 

Zamlndart ddk Fund, .... 

534 

I 

0 

Amalgamated District Road Fund, 

2,949 

19 

9 ? 

Municipal Fund of Monghyr and Jamalpur, 

6,029 

s 

64 

Police Clothing Fund, .... 

215 

iS 

04 

Total, . ,£'119,724 

II 

4 i 


Of the above items, those marked * are properl/ Imperial charges, and those 
marked -taare mere matters of account, and not expenditure on the District ad¬ 
ministration. Deducting these two classes of entries, of which-the totals amount 
to ;$6t|253) tSs. Il^d. and ;^I9,854, tos. ijd., the net expenditure will be 
;C38,6i6, 2 s. 3fd. 
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The Land Revenue in 1832-33 was ^38,233, 6s. od., most of 
which was paid at Bhigalpur. There were at that time 1049 estates 
and 5583 registered proprietors. The average land revenue, assessed 
on estates paying less than ;^io a year Government revenue, 
;^'3, 18s. od. paid by each such estate, and is. 6d. by each 
proprietor or coparcener; on estates paying between _;^io and 
^100, ^32, i8s. od. for each estate, and 6s. od. for each 
proprietor; and on estates paying;^ioo and upwards, ^£202, i8s. od. 
for each estate, and ^£24, 6s. od. for each proprietor. In 1850-51 
the land revenue had increased to ^74,923, 12s. od., the number 
of estates to 3581, and the number of proprietors or coparceners to 
26,933. The average land revenue, assessed on estates paying 
less than ;^io a year Government revenue, was 15s. od. paid 
by each estate, and 13s. io|d. by each proprietor or coparcener; 
on estates paying between j£io and ^loo, ;^3i, 13s. od. for each 
estate, and j£2, 7s. ijd. for each proprietor; and on estates paying* 
;£ioo and upwards, ;£32o, 4s. od. for each estate, and ;^5, is. pd. 
for each proprietor. In 1874-75 there were 4053 estates of all 
kinds on the revenue-roll, and the total land revenue of the District 
was ;^ 94 ,o 34 . 

Protection to Person and Property has steadily increased. 
In 1832-33 there was one Magisterial and one Civil and Revenue 
Court in Monghyr; in 1850 there were five Magisterial and eight 
Civil and Revenue Courts; in 1862 six Magisterial and nine Civil 
and Revenue Courts; in 1869 six Magisterial and ten Civil and 
Revenue Courts. The number of Covenanted Officers stationed in 
the Di.strict throughout the year was one in 1832-33, four in 1850, 
three in 1862, and four in 1869. 

Rent Law. —The number of rent cases instituted under the pro¬ 
visions of Act X. of 1859 and Act viii. (b.c.) of ,1869 is returned 
by the Collector as follows:—In 1861-62, 1052 original suits, with 
■371 miscellaneous applications ;• in 1862-63, 881 suits, with 468 
applications; in 1866-67, i8go suits and 1136 applications; in 
1868-69, 1114 suits and 1136 applications; in 870, 1083 suits; 
in 1871, 1775 suits; and in 1872, 2096 suits. It will thus be 
seen that these land suits, the most Important of which are for 
enhancement of rent, have remained almost stationary syice the 
first introduction of the Law. 

The Regular Police or Constabulary Porco stood thus in 1872; 

—r superior European officer, called District Superintendent, with 
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a salary of ;^84o a year; 5 subordinate officers, called inspectors, 
on salaries varying from ;^240 to ;^i2o per annum; and 55 sub¬ 
ordinate officers, called sub-inspectors or head constables, on salaries 
varying from ^96 to ^^12 pounds a year, maintained at a total 
annual cost of ^^2670, or an average pay for all subordinate 
officers of ^44, los. od., per annum; 334 constables, divided into 
four grades, receiving annual pay varying from ;^ro, i6s. od. to 
;^7, 4s. od., and maintained at a total annual cost of;^2653, 4s. od., 
or an average pay of i8s. rod, per annum for each man. 
The other expenses connected with the District Police were:—A 
sum of;^i2o, allowed as travelling expenses for the Superintendent, 
^230 for pay and tr.avelling allowances of his establishments, and 
/J687, i2s od. for contingencies ; bringing up the total cost of the 
regular police of the District to _;^7 200, i6s. od. The Census Report 
of 1872 returns tlie area of Monghyr District at 3913 square miles, 
*iind the j/opulation at i,8t 2,986 souls. Compared with these figures, 
the fotal strength of the regular police force is one man to every 
9‘9o square miles of the District area, and one man to every 4584 
of the population. The cost of maintaining this force is equal to a 
charge of ;^i, r6s. p^d. per s([uare mile of area, or nearly id. per 
head of the po])ul;uion. 

Thk Municii’al Police is a small force maintained in the large 
towns. Iii 1872 it consisted of 5 officers, head constables of the 
4th grade, on salaries of ^12 a year; and 117 constables, receiving 
pay at the rates of 10s. and 12s. a month; the wh’ole body being 
maintained at an annual cost of ^^1031, 4s. od. These charges 
were defrayed by means of rates, levied from the householders and 
traders living within the municipal limits. The Census Report of 
1872 returns the total population of the two municipal towns of the 
District at 70,151 persons, and the number of houses at 12,688. 
The strength of tire municipal police, as compared with this town 
population, gives one man to every 575 souls; the whole force being 
maintained at a cost of very nearly 34d. per head of the town 
population, or at the rate of a house tax of is. 7^d. on each 
house. 

The Rurau Police is ijow represented only by the class of 
village watchmen called chauk’iddrs; but formerly these were sup¬ 
plemented by nigahbdns, dakhuds, gordits, and sMhrahi chauklddrs, 
of whom I have given a detailed description in my Account of the 
District of BMga.]puT. In the same place may be found what is^ 
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known of the rise of the present village police force, which first 
came into existence as a paid body in i8i6 or 1817. 

In 1866, Mr. M'Neile returned the number of rural police as fol¬ 
lows -.—Chauktddrs, 3949; of whom 1431 were maintained by grants 
of service land, 428 by the zaminddrs, and 1634 by the villagers. 
In 1875, the District Superintendent returned them to me as num¬ 
bering 3819; of w'hom 35S4 were Hindus, 262 Musalmdns, and 3 
of other religions; 243 held lands amounting to 745 bighds, 2818 
were paid in money at an annual cost of _;;^429i, 12s. od., and 
758 paid in land and money amounting to 632 bighds and jQSoz, 
los. od. The annual value of the chaukiddn lands is about ^^1200 
a year; which, with the money payments, makes a total annual 
cost for rural police of ^^6094, 2s. od. Besides this the village 
watchmen levy various perquisites from the hamlets to w'hich they 
are attached. In 1872, the year which has been uniformly- 
adopted throughout these Accounts for the Police Statistics, the* 
number of -village policemen amounted to 3753, maintained' at a 
total cost in money and lands of;^796s, 2s. od.; compared with the 
area and population, there was one village watchman or chaukiddr 
to every i -04 of a square mile of the District area, or one to every 
483 of the population, maintained at an estimated cost of £,2, 
os. 8jd. per square mile of area, or id. per head of the population. 
Each village watchman had charge of 50 houses on an average, 
and received an average pay in money or lands of ^£2, 2s. sd. per 
annum. 

Including the regular District Police, the Municipal br Town 
Police, and the Rural Police, the machinery for protecting person 
and property in Monghyr District consisted in 1872 of a total 
'force of 4270 officers and men, equal to an average of very nearly 
one fnan to every -91 of a square mile as compared with the area, 
or of one man to every 424 souls as compared with the population. 
•The aggregate cost of this force in 1872 was 2s. od.; 

equal to a charge of about 2s. p^d. per square mile, or about 
2d. per head of the population. 

For police purposes, Monghyr is divided into the following ten 
police circles or thdnds :—In the Headquarters Subdivision—(i) 
Monghyr, with a force consisting of i inspector, i sub-inspector, 
3 head constables, and 13 constables. (2) Surajgarha ' i sub¬ 
inspector, 3 head constables, and 22 constables. (3)* Kharakpur: 

1 sub-inspector, 2 head constables, and 14 constables. (4) Gogri: 
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I sub-inspector, 3 head constables, and 13 constables. (5) Begu 
Sari!: i inspector, i sub-inspector, 2 head constables, and 20 
constables. (6) Tegr^: i sub-inspector and 10 constables. (7) 
Shaikhpuri ; i sub-inspector, 3 head constables, and 19 constables. 
(8) Sekandra: i sub-inspector, i head constable, and 10 constables. 
{9) Jamdi: i inspector, i sub-inspector, 3 head constables, and 
23 constables. (10) Chakii: i sub-inspector, i head constable, 
and 13 constables. There are also i inspector, 2 head constables, 
and 10 constables stationed at Jamdlpur. The remainder of the 
regular force is employed on the following services:—In the 
Magistrate’s Court, i inspector, 2 head constables, and 14 con¬ 
stables; 3 constables on orderly duty at headquarters; i head 
constable for drill and instructing recruits ; 2 head constables and 
7 constables on miscellaneous duties; 2 head constables and 28 
constables forming the jail guard; i head constable and 17 con¬ 
stables on the Treasury guard^ and 9 constables in charge of the 
opium stores. There are besides 67 officers and men in the 
reserve lines, on leave, or available for escort duty. 

Criminal Statistics. —The working of the regular police force, 
under its present organization, is shown in the comparative table 
on p. 162, which exhibits the principal offences cognisable by the 
police in the years 1865, 1870, and 1874; to which, in further 
illustration of the crime of the District, is added a tabular statement 
(p. 163) of the principal offences triable on the order or summons 
of a Magistrate, but not directly cognisable by the 'police, for the 
years i87», 1872, 1873, and 1874. 

Jail Statistics. —There are three jails in Monghyr District, viz. 
at the civil station of Monghyr, at Begu Sarii, and at Jamiif. The 
following are the statistics of the jail population of the District, for 
the years 1857-58, 1860-61, and 1870. The figures for the two 
former years must* be received with caution, and looked upon as 
only approximately correct, owing to defects in the form of the 
returns from which the figures have been collated. Since 1870, 
however, an improved form of preparing the returns has been in- 
iroduced, and the statistics for tljat year may be accepted as 
accurate. ^ 

In the year 1857-58, the first year for which materials are avail- 
ible, the’daily average number of prisoners in the Monghyr jail 
was 700; the total number of criminal, civil, and under-trial prisoners 

\^Seti(ence continued on page 164. 
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admitted during the year being 1903. The discharges were as 
follow:—Transferred, 138; released, 1338; escaped, 14; died, 96; 
executed, i: total discharged, 1587. In 1860-61 the jail returns 
show a daily average prison population of 401, the total number of 
prisoners admitted during the year being 941. The discharges 
were—Transferred, 8; released, 1004; escaped, 5; died, 68; exe¬ 
cuted, 2 : total discharged, 1087. In 1870 the daily average jail 
population was 341, the total number of prisoners admitted during 
the year being 1437. The discharges were—Transferred, 51; re¬ 
leased, 1194; escaped, 3; died, 7; executed, i: total discharged, 
1256. The foregoing figures are given in a special return furnished 
to me by the Inspector-General of jails. The daily average number 
of prisoners in the Monghyr jail in 1873 was 373’5, of whom 9‘5 
were .civil, 22 under-trial, 288 labouring convicts, and 54 non¬ 
labouring convicts; proportion of females, 9'6. ' « 

The sanitary condition of the jail has greatly improved of late 
years. In 1857-58 the percentage of prisoners admitted to hospital 
amounted to lao-ga, and the deaths to 1371 per cent, of the 
mean jail population. In 1860-61 the percentage of admissions to 
hospital was almost double, being 204‘23 per cent.; and the death- 
rate was 16-95 per cent, of the average jail population. In 1870 
the admissions into hospital had considerably fallen, being 57-77 per 
cent.; while the death-rate was only 2 -05 per cent of the average 
prison population. In 1873 the death-rate still continued low, 
being onl^ 2-94 per cent, as opposed to 4-85, the general average 
rate for all the jails of the province. 

Cost of Jail Maintenance. —The average cost of maintenance 
per prisoner in Monghyr jail, including rations, establishment, 
hospital charges, clothing, contingencies, and all other expenses 
except the prison police guard, is returned as follows;—In 1857-58 
it was ios. id. per head ; in 1860-61 it was ^3, 7s. 2d.; and 
in 1870, ^£4, 7s. ijd. The cost of the jail police guard in 1870 
amounted to an average of 14s. i^d. per head, making a gross charge 
to Government of ^£5, is. 2|d. The Inspector-General of jails in 
his Report for 1873 returns the total .cost of the Monghyr jail, in¬ 
cluding police guard, but excluding cost of alterations and repairs, 
at 9 S- 4 ^ 

Jail Manufactures. —The jail manufactures and other work 
performed by the hard-labour prisoners contribute somewhat towards 
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the expense of the jails. In 1857-58 the receipts arising from 
the sale of prison manufactures were ^416, 17s. 3d., and the 
value of stock remaining on hand, 17s. 8Jd.; the charges 

amounted to ^^467, 3s. rid., showing an excess of receipts over 
charges of .;^202, i is. od.; equal to an average earning of 19s; lofd. 
by each prisoner employed in manufactures. In 1860-61 the 
receipts from sale of manufactures and the value of stock left in 
hand at the end of the year amounted to ^839, 12s. 5d., and the 
charges to £3^3, 8s. 7^d., leaving an excess of receipts over charges 
of ;^466, 3s. lod.; average earning by each prisoner employed on 
manufactures, £2, 9s. 4d. In 1870 the receipts from jail manu¬ 
factures amounted to ;i£^5io, os. 2d., and the charges connected 
with them to £393, 15s. 9jd.; excess of receipts over charges 
^,£'116, 4s. 4jd.; average earning by tach prisoner employed on 
manufactures,; i£' 2, 3s. o^d. 101873 the credits were ;^705, i is.7 Jd., 
hnd the cost of the manufacturing department ;^579, ns. ajd., 
leaving an actual cash profit of £126, os. 5d., and giving an average 
gross earning by each prisoner of £3, 6s. 5d., or an average net 
earning of i is. lo^d. Of the 204 prisoners engaged in manufactures 
in the latter year, 8 were employed on gunny weaving, 14 on flour 
grinding, 14 on cloth weaving, 8 on blanket weaving, 18 on oil¬ 
pressing, 6 on rice husking, 54 on thread and twine spinning, 54 
on caipet making, and 8 on gardening. 

Educational Statistics. —The progress of education in Monghyr 
has not jjeen so rapid as in some other Districts. The number of 
Government and aided schools was 8 in 1856-57, ii in 1860-61, and 
15 in 1870-71; showing an increase of only seven schools in the whole 
period of fifteen years. The increase in the total number of pupils 
was proportionately less in the same period, being from 439 to 627. 
The total cost of maintenance has increased from £435, 18s. 6^d. 
in 1856-57 to £1259, 4s. 3|d. in 1870-71. In 1856-57 the cost to 
Government was £355, 12s. o|d., and in 1870-71 £620, iis. 8|d. 
The amount realized by fees and private contributions in 1856-57 
was £80, 5s. 6d., and in 1870-71, ^^638, 12s. an increase of 
nearly eight-fold. The following comparative table, compiled from 
the Reports of the Direct(»r of Public Instruction for 1856-57, 
1860-61, »nd 1870-71, exhibits the number of Government and aided 
schools in the District at each of these years, the number of pupils 
attending them, the cost of education to Government, and the amount 
defrayed by fees or from private sources. See table on pp. 166, 177. 



Return of Government and Aided Schools in Monghyr District for the Years 

1856-57, 1860-61, and 1870-71. 






















Return of Government and Aided Schools in Honghvr District— continued. 
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’ Both at JamAlpur, one in connection with a missionary body. Such schools have Vernacular departments attached to them, and the 
columns opposite this class of schools show the total pupils and total cost of both the English and Vernacular departments. 
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In 1874-75 the number of Government and aided schools had 
increased to 229, in consequence of the introduction of large changes 
in the system of primary education, whereby 180 schools received 
grants varying from 6s. to los. a month. More than half these had 
previously been unaided private schools. In the same year the 
pupils had increased in number to 6675, of whom 6023 were Hindus, 
565 Musalmdns, and 87 Christians. Regarding the social status df 
the pupils, 13 belonged to the upper, 1669 to the middle, and 4993 
to the lower classes. The total of 229 schools in Monghyr attended 
by 6675 pupils gives an average of one school to every 17'09 square 
miles of area, and one to every 7916‘92 of the population, attended 
by one student for every 27i'6i of the population. Excluding the 
one girls’ school attended by 31 pupils, the result shows 228 schools 
for the male population, attended by 6644 boys. Taking the male 
population at 897,074, this gives one school for every 3495‘94 males, 
and one boy attending school for every 135'02 of the male pgpula- 
tion. The following statement of schools in 1874-75 exhibits the 
state of public instruction in a somewhat different form than the 
foregoing tables, and indicates the number of unaided schools and 
pupils in the District. See table on p. 169. 

Higher-Class English "School. —^There is only a single school 
in Monghyr District of this description, which was founded in 
1854, and is situated at the headquarters station. The following 
account of it is given in the general Report on Public Instruction in 
Bengal for the year 1872-73 ;—‘ Since the ist of Februaiv last, six 
pupil-teachers have been appointed for the instruction of the two 
lowest classes in English. Two of these pupil-teachers, who receive 
a monthly salary of Rs. 6 (12s.), devote two hours to the work of 
teaching; the remaining four, on Rs. 3 (6s.) each,'instruct for an 
hour each. The number of pupils on the rolls on the last day of 
the year stood at 181, against 153 on the 31st March 1872, which 
shows an increase of 28 pupils during the year. These 181 pupils 
are thus classified:—6 belong to'the upper class of society, 143 
to the middle class, and 30 to the lower. The rates of fees have 
been reduced in the two lowest classes from Rs. i. 4 (2s. 6d.) 
and R. i (2s.) respectively, to R. 0. '3 (is.) each, with a viow to 
bring the institution within the reach of poor boys. Iiu the'‘four 
higher classes the rates continue as before, viz. Rs. 3 (6s.), 
entrance class; Rs. 2. 8 (53.), second class; Rs, 2 (4s.), third 

[Senterue continued on fa^e 170. 
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class; Rs. i. 8 (3s.), fourth class. The total receipts from fees 
during the year have been 6s. od., against ^267, 2s. gfd. 

for the previous year. The net amount of Government grant 
expended during the year amounted to ;^i94, is. 2^d., out of 
^210 assigned for the support of the school. The accounts show 
a balance of ;^95, 7s. i|d. on 31st March 1873 at the dis¬ 
posal of the Committee, the details of which are;—Fee fund, ;^i7, 
9s. 6|d.; interest on Government Stock, ;^33, os. 2d.; and sub¬ 
scriptions, ;^44, 17s. 4fd. The monthly cost to Government of 
educating each boy during the past year has been Rs. i. o. 8 (2s. 
id.); during the year previous the cost to Government was Rs. i. 6. 8 
(2s. lod.). All the five boys of the highest class who went up for 
the last University entrance examination, held in December 1872, 
were successful. Out of ii junior scholarships allotted to this 
circle, four have been won by Monghyr school. These scholarships 
are tenable for two years, and vary from Rs. 10 (;^i) to Rs. 15 
(j£i, los.) a month. A pupil of the Monghyr school, who holds a 
second-grade scholarship of the value of Rs. 15 (j£i, los.), was 
first in order of merit’ 

Primary Education. —Before 1872 a village system of schools, 
such as are found in Bengal, can scarcely be said to have existed in 
Monghyr, except in the largest villages. The Magistrate, in report¬ 
ing on the introduction of the new system in that year, writes; 

‘ Previous to the Government orders, dated July last, four Govern¬ 
ment primary schools eipsted in Monghyr District,—three in the Sadr 
Subdivision, and one in the Begu Sardi Subdivision. In addition 
to these there were eight pdthsdlds supported by the reward fund. 
The number of pupils attending these pdthsdlds Was 349. Under 
the July orders alluded to above, 35 pdthsdlds were directed to be 
established,—13 in the Sadr Subdivision, and ii in the Subdivisions 
of Jamdi and Begu Sard!. Under subsequent orders received in the 
September following, 180 pdthsdlds were ordered to be established 
as follows:—70 in the Sadr Subdivision, 55 in Begu Sarai Subdivi¬ 
sion, and 55 in Jamiii Subdivision. These have all been established, 
with the exception of 29, which have' been reserved to meet appli¬ 
cations for aid, which are being gradually made by pdtl^sdlac and 
other educational institutions. There has been great difficulty felt 
in establishing pdthsdlds successfully from the want ‘of school¬ 
rooms ; and the zaminddrs, although addressed on the subject, did' 
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not come forward with any assistance. They appear to look on the 
education of the masses with disfavour, as though fearful that, with 
the spread of education, their own power and influence must decline.’ 
The Subdivisional Officer of Begu Sard! writes : ‘ The sub-inspector 
has worked hard, and if the results produced are not quite satisfac¬ 
tory, I am of opinion that this is owing to the opposition he has met 
with on the part of the zamtnddrs , rather than to any laxity or care¬ 
lessness of his own. I cannot but admit that up to the present the 
scheme has not been very successful. It is to be regretted that the 
zamtnddrs have taken upon themselves to throw difficulties in the 
way; but that they have done so is to the best of my belief a fact. 
The sub-inspector reports that as yet not a single new building has 
been erected as a school-house by the zatmnddrs . He also complains 
that'the inhabitants will not send their children to be taught at the 
new Government pdthsdlds in many instances.’ The officer at Jamiif 
reports ; ‘ Altogether there are now in existence 71 pdthsdlds . Of 
these, 49 are new, and 22 which already existed have been aided 
and extended,—giving in.struction to a total of 1518 boys. Although 
amongst these 71 pdthsdlds there is not a single maktab , yet it is a 
matter for much satisfaction that in several pdthsdlds , presided over 
by Hindu gnrus , Muhammadan boys are to be found sitting side by 
side with Hindus of every caste, from Brihmans down to Dosidhs. 
The 71 schools are distributed amongst the four thdnd jurisdictions 
as follow's :—Jamiii, 25 ; Sekandrd, 15 j Shaikhpuri, 16 ; Chakdi, 15.’ 

An Educational Census was taken in the cold weather of 
1873-74, m selected areas in each of the Subdivisions of the Dis¬ 
trict. In each Subdivision two villages were taken, in one of which 
a primary or other vernacular school had been for some time esta¬ 
blished, and in the other no school existed. The results were:— 

Headquarters Subdivision. —Muzaffarpur, in pargand Kharak¬ 
pur, which has an aided primary school:—Population of the village 
by the Census of 1872 : 575 men, 629 women, 357 boys, 269 girls; 
total, 1830. Number of children of school-going age, that is, above 
six and under sixteen, 185 boys, 108 girls; total, 293. Number 
of children actually attending school, 69 boys. Number of popula¬ 
tion jwho, without having a/tended school regularly, can read or 
writ/any language, or can count, 75 men, i6 boys; total, 91, 
Number of residents in the village who can read and write Hindi, 
73 men, 85 boys; total, 158. Mamif, in pargand Lakhanpur, in 
which there is no school:—Population; 521 men, 548 women. 
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263 boys, 225 girls; total, 1557. Number of children of school¬ 
going age, 65 boys, 7 girls; total, 72. Number of population who, 
without having attended school regularly, can read or write any 
language or can count, 12 men, 12, boys; total, 24. Number of 
residents in the village who can read and write Hindi, 12 men, 12 
boys; total, 24. 

Begu Sarai Subdivision. —Bishnupur, in parganA Baliyd, which 
has an aided primary school:—Population; 440 men, 522 women, 
257 boys, 19s girls; total, 1414. Number of children of school¬ 
going age, 306 boys, 207 girls; total, 513. Number of children 
actually attending school, 29 boys, 3 girls; total, 32. Number of 
population who, without having attended school, can read or write 
any language, or can count, 90 men, i woman, 13 boys; total, 104. 
Number of residents in the village who can read and write Hindi, 
83 men, 9 boys, i woman; total, 93. Suja, in pargand Baliyd, in which 
there is no school:—Population : 244 men, 268 women, 144 boyS, 
137 girls; total, 793. Number of children of school-going age, .89 
boys, 63 girls; total, 152. Number of population who, without 
having attended school regularly, can read or write any language, 
or can count, 7 men, 7 boys ; total, 14. Number of residents in 
the village who can read and write Hindi, 6 men, 7 boys; total, 13. 

Jamui. Subdivision. —Mallahpur, in pargand Parbatpard, which 
has an aided primary school;—Population ; 896 men, 1000 women, 
579 boys, 453 girls; total, 2928. Number of children of school¬ 
going age, 389 boys, 231 girls; total, 620. Number of children 
actually attending school, 44 boys. Number of population who, 
without having attended school regularly, can read or write any 
language, or can count, 179 men, 25 boys, i girl; total, 205. 
Number of residents in the village who can r^ad and write Hindi, 
177 men, 69 boys, i girl; total, 247. Khira, mtpargand Gidhaur, 
in which there is no school:—Population : 645 men, 672 women, 
354 boys, 302 girls; total, 1973. Number of children of school¬ 
going age, 135 boys, 81 girls; total, 216. Number of children 
actually attending school, 21 boys. Number of populatI<<n who, 
without having attended school regularly, can read or write any 
language, or can count, 80 men, 4 toys; total, 84. Number of 
residents in the village who can read and write Hindi,»8o'nen, 
25 boys; total, 105. 

It appears from these figures that in a total population of 10,495 
persons, living in six villages situated in different parts of the Dis- 
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trict, whicli consisted of 5275 males and 5220 females, only 520 
males and 2 females, or 9-86 per cent, of males and *04 per cent 
of females, could read 07 write any language. Comparing the three 
villages in which schools had for some lime been established, with 
those in which there was no means of education, the results are:— 
In the former, 398 males and 2 females in a population of 6172, 
consisting of 3104 males and 3068 females, or 12'50 per cent of 
the mi Jes and. '06 per cent of the females, could read or write 
some language; as against 122 males and no females in a total 
population of 4323, consisting of 2171 males and 2152 females, 
or 5‘6 2 per cent of the males in the latter villages, where no 
schools existed. 

The PosTAt Statistics of Monghyr District show that there 
has been a considerable increase in the use of the post office be¬ 
tween 1861-62 and 1870-71, particularly in the later years of that 
ppriod. The number of letters increased, while the number of 
newspapers remained almost unchanged, and the number of parcels 
received fell off more than half The following table illustrates 
the working of the post office in Monghyr for the years 1861-62, 
1865-66, and 1871-72. 


Postal Statistics of the Monghyr District, for the Years 
1861-62, 1865-66, AND 1870-71. 


• 

z86x>6a. 

1865-66. 

1870-71. 

• 

Received. 

De¬ 

spatched. 

Received. 

De¬ 

spatched. 

Received. 

De¬ 

spatched. 

Private Letters, 
Service Letters, 

Total Letters, .* 
Newspapers, . . 

Parcels. 

Books, .... 

Total, . . . 

109,196 

16.344 

104,346 

25,812 

109,863 

23.324 

117,539 

13,122 

Not 

separately 

shown. 

Returns not 
obtainable. 

125,340 

12,316 

1,768 

445 

130. *58 

905 

574 

110 

133,187 

9.740 

725 

i,tS 5 

130,661 

1,027 

490 

212 

223,498 

11,772 

762 

1,604 

140,069 

131,747 

144,807 

132,390 

237,636 


Tout R^eipts ex- 
crosive of Sale of 
Postage Stamps, 
Total Expenditure, 

I s . d .' 

664 2 3} 

L !■ d . 

578 5 88 
575 «5 34 

£ s . d . 

927 10 loj 
1,023 8 oj 
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Administrative Divisions. — For administrative purposes, 
Monghyr District is divided into the three following Subdivisions. 
The population statistics are taken from the Appendix, Statements 
i. A and i. B, to the Census Report for 1872, and the administrative 
figures from the revised returns obtained through the Bengal Go¬ 
vernment. 

The Sadr or Headquarters Subdivision contains a total area 
of 1560 square miles, with 984 villages or townships, and 133,768 
houses ; total population, 750,984,—of whom 665,253 or 88’6 per 
cent, are Hindus; 80,850 or io’8 per. cent, are Muhammadans; 
33 are Buddhists; 980 or u per cent, are Christians; and 3868 or 
•5 per cent, are people belonging to other denominations not classi¬ 
fied separately in the Census Report. Proportion of males of all 
religions in the total subdivisional population, 49*8 per cent. 
Average density of the population, 481 persons to the square mile; 
average number of villages per square mile, ‘63 ; average number of 
persons per village or township, 763; average number of houses 
per square mile, 86; average number of inmates per house, 
5'6. The subdivision comprises the four police circles (thdnds) of 
Monghyr, Sdrajgarha, Kharakpur, and Gogri. In 1870-71 it con¬ 
tained 8 magisterial and 10 civil and revenue courts. The regular 
police consisted of 59 officers and 326 men—total, 385 ; the rural 
police or village watch (chauhiddrs) numbered 1468 men; the 
Monghyr town police, 5 officers and 80 men; and the Jamalpur town 
police, 2 officers and 40 men. The total cost of administration and 
police is estimated at;^4626, 19s. 6d. The first criminal court was, 
established in the town of Monghyr in' 1812, and the Revenue 
Deputy-Collectorate erected into a Collectorate in 1832-33. 

The Begu Sarai Subdivision was formed on the 14th February 
1870. It contains an area of 769 square miles, with 703 villages or 
townships, and 96,915 houses ; total population, 537,725,—of whom 
,488,366 or 90*8 per cent, are Hindus; 49,093 or 9’i per cent, are 
Muhammadans; 54 Christians; and 212 of other denominations 
not separately classified. Proportion of males of all religious in the 
total subdivisional population, 48‘6. Average density of population, 
699 per square mile; average number of villages per square mile, 
•91; average number of persons per village or town^ip)\(l765; 
average number of houses per square mile, 126; average number of 
inmates per house, 5'5. The subdivision comprises the two 
police circles (thdnds) of Tegr^ and Baliyi. In 1870-71 it con- 
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tained 3 magisterial and revenue courts. The regular police con¬ 
sisted of 5 officers and 30 men—total, 35; and a village watch 
consisting of 1015 men. The Collector returns the total co.st of 
administration and police at _;^24i8, 4s. s^d. 

The Jamui Subdivision was formed on the 22d July 1864. 
It contains a total area of 1584 square miles, with 770 villages or 
townships, 97,491 houses, and a total population of 524,277 souls, 
—of whom 459,927 or 877 percent, are Hindus; 52,326 or lo'o 
per cent, are Muhammadans; i Buddhist; 108 Christians; and 
11,915 or 2'3 per cent, of other denominations not classified. 
Proportion of males of all religions in the total subdivisional popula¬ 
tion, 49'9 per cent. Average density of population, 331 per square 
mile; average number of villages, ’49 per square mile; average 
number of persons per village or township, 681; average number of 
houses per siiuare mile, 62; average number of inmates per house, 
5i4. The subdivision comprises the four police circles {thdnds) 
of Shaikhpurd, Sekandr^, Jamiii, and Chak^i. The total number of 
courts, magisterial and revenue, in 1870-71, was 3. The regular 
police force consisted of 13 officers and 65 men—total, 78; and 
the rural police or village watch numbered 1263 men. The 
Collector returns the total cost of the separate administration of the 
subdivision in 1870-71 at ^1^3208, 15s. 9!^d. 

Fiscal Divisions. —The following list of the Fiscal Divisions 
or pargands comprised in Monghyr is compiled partly from the 
Revenue Survey Returns, and partly from the Board of Revenue’s 
pargand Statistics, corrected by a special report furnished to me by 
the .Collector. There are some discrepancies between these 
authorities, and the information deduced from them must be 
received with caution. The area, amount of land revenue, and 
number of estates arb taken from the Board of Revenue’s Return ; 

. and the jurisdictions of the criminal and, civil courts were obtained 
from the offices of the Magistrate and the Judge. 'The latter informa¬ 
tion is in some case true only for the greater part of the pargand, as 
these divisions are often situated in two administrative Subdivisions. 
The population of the pargands was not given in the Census state- 
ment-and has been calculated on the basis of the population to the 
squaE mile of the police division in which each pargand is entirely 
or npstly situated. These approximations are very nearly,correct. 

(I) Abhaipur : contains an area of 13,021 acres, or 20’34 square 
miles. It consists of 2 estates; pays an annual Government land 
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revenue of ^£6, 14s. od.; has a population of 10,109 souls; and is' 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Magistrate’s and Munsifs Courts 
at Monghyr. 

(2) Akbarpur Rani : area, 4709 acres, or 7'36 square miles; 
21 estates; land revenue, ;^345, 6s. od.; population, 52,771; 
Magistrate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Begu Sarii, and Small Cause 
Court at Monghyr. 

(3) Amarthu : area, 132,101 acres, or 2o6'4o square miles; 
172 estates; land revenue, ;^i2,029, i8s. od.; population, 53,044; 
Magistrate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Jamui. 

(4) Bada Bhusari ; area, 10,273 ^-cres; or i6'o5 square miles; 
64 estates; land revenue, ;^828, 8s. od.; population, 10,769; 
Magistrate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Begu Sardi. 

(5) Behar (in part): area, 9362 acres, or i4'62 square miles; 
60 estates; land revenue, ;i^i526, 6s. od.; population, 8450; 
Magistrate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Jamui. 

(6) Baliya: area, 175,926 acres, or 274-88 square miles.; 343 
estates;, land revenue, ;£86;js, 6s. od.; population, 184,443; 
Magistrate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Begu Sardi. 

(7) Bhusari: area, 76,512 acres, or ii9'55 square miles; 147 
estates; land revenue, ;^4467, 12s. od.; population, 80,218; 
Magistrate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Begu Sardi. 

(8) Bisthazari ; area, 98,115 acres, or i53'3o square miles; 9 
estates; land revenue, ;£62g6, i6s. od.; population, 39,398; 
Magistrate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Jamui. 

(9) Chakai : area, 292,326 acres, or 6i3'oi square miles; 15 
estates; land revenue, ;^388, 16s. od.; population, 101,759; 
Magistrate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Jamui. 

(10) Chand.an Bhuka : area, 34,267 acres, or 53'54 square 
mifes; 6 estates; land revenue, ;^i 12, 6s. od.,; population, 26,609 > 
Magistrate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Jamui. 

(11) Darara: area, 6725 acres, or io'5o square miles; i estate; 
land revenue, ;^iI, 12s. od.; population, 4995; Magistrate’s and 
Munsif’s Courts at Monghyr. 

(12) Gidhaur: area, 142,733 acres, or 223‘02 square miles; 14 
estates; land revenue, £,l^82, i8s. od.; population, 37,316; 
Magistrate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Jj'miii. 

(13) Imadpur: area, 34,916 acres, or 54*55 square «mile^ 66 
estates; land revenue, j£i8oi, 6s. od,; population, 34,l;8i; 
Magistrate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Begu Sardf, 
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(14) Kajra: area, 18,465 acres, or 28’85 square miles; 4 
estates; land revenue, _;^i38i, 14s. od.; Magistrate’s and Munsif’s 
Courts at Monghyr. 

(15) Kharakpur : area, 121,638 acres, or i9o‘o6 square miles; 
53 villages. The return of the Board of Revenue does not give the 
number of estates and revenue separately; estimated population, 
73 > 72 °- This Fiscal Division was the chief, though not the most 
extensive, of the following united pargands: —Chitaulii, Chindan 
Katurii, Dinrd Sukhwdra, Darird, Goddd, Handwd, Hazir Tukf, 
Jahdngira, Kharakpur, Lakhanpur, Masdi, Parbatpird, Sahrui, 
Singhol, Sukhardbddi, tappd Manhfdrf, Umlu Muti'a, Wasfld, and 
Kherhi. These all formed the vast estates of the Rdjd of Kharakpur, 
and were known as the Mahdldt Kharakpur when we took possession 
of this country. The following account of this estate is principally 
derived from a manuscript Persian history, in the possession of the 
femily of the late proprietor. 

History of Kharakpur. —The original inhabitants of the country 
were of a caste called Kshetaurf, and were ruled by fifty-two chiefs, . 
and it would seem were divided into as many clans. All that is 
known of them is, that they flourished about the time of the supre¬ 
macy of the Bhars in Oudh, Gorakhpur, and probably more western 
districts, and shared with them a certain amount of civilisation. 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton says: ‘ They all appear to have lived in 
brick houses, and to have been somewhat more civilised than the 
barbarians by whom they were expelled. They do*not seem also 
to have been so turbulent, as round their houses I perceive no 
traces of fortifications; whereas, after their expulsion, the country 
was filled with small mud forts, erected chiefly by the Rajputs, 
but also by the officers 'of the Muhammadan Government.’ They 
now claim to be of ’the old military caste, and say they owe their 
name, which is explained to mean ‘ husbandmen,’ to the following 
circumstances. When Parasurim destroyed the military tribe 
throughout India, two of them fled to 'Viswakarma, the god of 
artists, for protection. Parasurdm coming up, was about to kill them, 
when the god said: ‘These are not Kshattriyds, but Kshetauris.’ 
Parasurdm demanded proof of this assertion by their handling the 
plouOT, which in order to sive their lives they consented to do. 
Dr. ffiuchanan Hamilton writes of them: ‘ Another tradition con¬ 
certing the Kshetauris is, that they were originally of the low tribe 
of fishermen called Chandds, and were raised to importance by one' 
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of them who was a favourite of Rdm. I have little doubt' that, 
whether infidel mountaineers or vile fishermen, they were one of 
the tribes raised to military rank by Rdjd Ripanjdi, and that on 
their becoming followers of the Brdhmans, these priests invented a 
Puranik legend. They have now entirely adopted the manners of 
the Rdjputs.’ 

This race, according to Hindu history, owes the loss of its 
position, its civilisation, and almost its existence, to a gross act 
of Hindu treachery. About the middle of the sixteenth century, 
three brothers of the Rajput tribe of Khandwdr, n.amed Dandd Rdf, 
Basdeo; and Mehndar Rdf, took service with Raja Sesunk or Bosiya 
.Sinh, the Kshetaurf chief of Kherhi, a small principality ten or 
twelve miles south-east of the modern town of Monghyr. Their 
ability gained them great influence in the little state, which their 
courage considerably extended. In the course of the wars in which 
they engaged, they found means of collecting round them many of 
their tribe-fellows; and at last, when they found themselves Strong 
enough, rose in the night on their master, murdered him and his 
family, and assumed his power. They then entered on a most 
successful series of contests with the neighbouring chiefs, and are 
credited with conquering the whole fifty-two Kshetaurf Rdjds. When 
they had firmly established themselves, Dandu Rdf, the eldest of the 
three, invested his eldest son, Rup Sahdf, with the authority of Rdja, 
and committed the whole government to his management. Rdjd 
Rup Sahdf, upon his decease, was succeeded in F. S. 946 (a.d. 1539) 
by his eldest son, Sangram Sahdf, in whose time the Emperor Jahdn 
gfr, having learned the state of things in Kharakpur, i.ssued a summons 
to him to appear at Dehli. The order was disregarded, and the 
Emperor directed Jahangir Kulf Khdn, the subahddroi Behar, to chas¬ 
tise this disobedience. For that purpose Baz Bahddur, a well-known 
commander, advanced on Kharakpur. Sangram .Sahdf assembled his 
people, and took post at the defile of Markan, leading to his capital. 
Hostilities commenced with arrows and matchlocks, and continued 
during some days without either side gaining any aJvantage. At 
length, a foot-soldier in the service of Sangrdm Sahdf went over to 
the enemy’s camp, and offered to assassinate his chief for a large 
reward, which was readily promised h'lm. He took an oppomnity 
of approaching the Rdjd when at his devotions, and taking aimYrom 
behind a tree, shot him through the head. The death of \heir 
leader threw his army into confusion, and they were about to fly. 
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when his wife, the Rdni Chandrajot, encouraged them to stand their 
ground. She placed her ,son Toral Mall at their head, and resisted 
her assailants for many months, until Biz Bahddur, despairing of 
success and wishing to end a contest with a woman, proposed a 
cessation of arms. This being agreed to, it was further submitted 
to the Rani whether, instead of continuing in opposition to the will 
of the Emperor, it might not prove mft-e conducive to her interests 
to repair with her family to court, and endeavour personally to 
obtain the Emperor’s favour. IMz Bahddur offered at the same time 
to become an intercessor for |)ardon for herself, and for the trans¬ 
gressions of her husband. When the Rani arrived at Dehli, her son 
was at first thrown into prison, but soon afterwards Bdz Bahddur 
succeeded in obtaining his release. When the lad appeared before 
the Emperor, his manner and conversation drew attention, and he 
was treated rather with distinction than displeasure. He was after- 
, wards induced to change his religion and become a Musalmdn, upon 
which occasion the title of Roz Afzun was conferred upon him, and 
the daughter of a noble given him in marriage. 'I'oral Mall, however, 
had not the hapjiine.ss of winning the affections of his wife; and his 
mother, the Rdm' Chandrajot, was under the necessity of representing 
to the Emperor the disagreeable predicament in which her son found 
him.self, from his wife’s refusing to live with him. The Emperor pro¬ 
vided him with a second wife, in the person of Begd Sultdna, the 
daughter of Murdd Baksh Khan, and his own first cousin. Common 
report, it may be observed, refused to acknowledge her to have been 
so illusfl-iously related, but it has not been denied that she had 
belonged to the royal zandnd. Toral Mall was, moreover, advanced to 
the rank of mausabddr of 3000 horse; and the command of 2000 
horse was given to each of his children, Bihroz Sinh .and Abdul 
Sinh. He also received a fanndv creating him R.dja of Kh.arakpur, 
and investing him with the authority and rights of milk'i, chaudhan, 
and kdtttmgfl, with all rastm or dues in the MahiLdt Kharakpur, and 
as subsistence zaminddn or ndnkdr, one-eighth of pargand Sahruf. 
At the same time pargand Havel! Kh.arakpur w.as .allotted to him to 
support a fitting establishment, and pargand Kujri as an dltamgkd 
jdgi^. Pargands Sakhardbdd!, Parbatpinl, Chdndan Katurid, 
Chdjadwd Passdf, Sath!dr!,^Godda, Ddnrd Sakhwara, Hazar Tuk!, 
Hindwi, and Amlu Mutiyd were also given as dltamgkd jdgirs to 
hjl two elder sons; whilst upon the third son, Thdkur Sinh, who 
took the habit of a darwesh, an imperial sanad settled 4040 bigMs of 
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land as madad-mdsh, comprehending the villages of Bhettia and 
Agia in pargand Hazir TukL The gre^t extent of these grants, 
made at the time of his marriage with Begi Sultani, gives credit to 
the alleged noble birth of that lady. Soon afterwards, Toral Mall 
returned to Kharakpur with his wife, leaving his son Abdul Shah in 
a post of honour at court, but really as an hostage for his fidelity. 
He died about a.d. 1635, and was succeeded by his son Bihroz, 
who for many years after remained at Dehli. 

The Mughul historians give a somewhat different account of the 
life of Roz Afztin, which, as derived by Dr. Blochmann from the 
Ain-t-Akbari and the Pddishdh-mimah, is as follows :—At the time 
of the conquest of Behar and Bengal by Akbar (a.d. 1574 - 75 ), 
there were in Behar three powerful zamtnddrs, — Raji Gajpati of 
Hijipur, Rdji Puran Mall of Gidhaur, and Raja Sangrdm of 
Kharakpur. Gajpatf was totally ruined by the Imperialists, whom 
he opposed; but Puran Mall and Sangrdm wisely submitted, and 
assisted Akbar’s generals in the wars with the Afghdns. When the 
great mutiny of Behar and Bengal broke out, Sangrdm, though not 
perhaps very openly, joined the rebels, but submitted again to the 
Mughuls, when Akbar’s general Shdhbdz Khdn marched against 
him. He was so anxious to avoid coming into open contact with 
Akbar, that he handed over to Shdhbdz the strong fort of Mahdd, 
a place about six miles north of Kharakpur, where at the present 
day there are no remains of fortifications. He, moreover, never 
paid his respecft personally at court, where his son was detained, 
apparently as hostage ; and he remained submissive till AkbaSr’s death 
(a.d. 1605). The accession of Jahdngir and the rebellion of 
Prince Khusru inclined him to make a final attempt to recover 
his independence; and he collected his forces, which, according to 
Jahdngir’s memoirs, consisted of about 4000 horse, and a large 
army of foot-soldiers. Jahdngir Kuli Khan Ldld Beg, Governor of 
Behar, lost no time in opposing him, and Singrdm, whilst defending 
himself, was killed by a gunshot (a.d. 1606). Singrdm’s son, whom 
Jahdngir calls a favourite of his, was not immediately installed on 
his father’s death, but had to wait till a.d. 1615 , when, on hi^ 
conversion to Isldm, he was allowed to return to Behar. Hd 
remained devoted to the service of thd Emperor, and was in ’a.d. 
1628, when Jahdngir died, a commander of 1500 foot-soldiers and. 
700 horse. On Shdh Jahdn’s accession (a.d. 1628), Rdjd I<|)z 
Afzdn entered active service. He accompanied Mahdbat Khdn to 
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Kabul, in the war with Nazr Muhammad Khdn, King of Balkh, and 
served later in the expedition against Jhujhdr Sinh Bundelah. 
In the sixth year of Shdh Jahin’s reign, he served under Prince 
Shujd in the siege of Parendah, and was promoted in the beginning 
of the eighth year (a.h. 1044 or a.d. 1634-35) to a command of 2000 
foot and 1000 horse. He died soon afterwards, in the same year. 

It was about this time that, according to the family history, 
another accession was made to their large estates. In the Kabul 
war, Bfhroz conducted some enterprise of danger with entire 
success, and was rewarded with the grant of chakld Midnapur in 
Bfrbhum, as a jdgtr, in which he built a town and named it 
Kharakpur. Bihroz was succeeded by his son, Tahawwur Sinh, and 
he by his grandson, Arjast, who, on succeeding to the Rdj, received 
the title of Roz Afzun Sani. He died in f.s. 1141 (a.d. 1734), 
^and was succeeded by an only son, Muzaffar Alf, who, being then 
. a minor, appointed his uncle Muhammad Azim his manager, upon 
whose death in f.s. 1148 (a.d. 1741) he assumed the direction 
of affairs himself. In Mgzaffar All’s time the revolution happened 
in Bengal in favour of Jafar All Khdn, who is said to have been well 
inclined towards him. He fell, however, under the displeasure of 
the next Nawdb, Kdsim All, who sent a military force to dispossess 
him. He fled with his family and effects into Rdmgarh, whence 
he was afterwards enticed by the hopes of a reconciliation; but on 
his arrival at Monghyr, he was seized and put under a guard of 
soldiers.* On the downfall of Kdsim Ali, Muzaffar AH obtained his 
liberty, but did not recover his property. Muhammad Aziz Khdn, 
an Afghdn, was apj)ointed to its management by the succeeding 
Nawdb, and remained in charge till f.s. 1173 (a.d. 1766), when he 
was removed, and another dmil, Mir Haidar All, sent from Mur- 
shiddbdd to replace him. Neither the deposed Rdja nor his eldest 
son ever recovered their position, but the zamtnddri w'as conferred 
in A.D. 1781 on his grandson, Kddir All, who was succeeded by 
Ikbdl AH Khdn; after whom came Rehmat All, the last of the 
family who was Rdjd of Kharakpur. In 1839 he fell into arrears of 
revenue, in consequence, he alleged, and as is still believed by the 
peo;^e, of embezzlements ly his agents at Monghyr, who had quite 
su&cient money in their possession to pay Jhe Government de- 
mlnd. The whole of this great property, except Havel! Kharakpur, 
was sold on the 29th January 1840 ; and Rdjd Bidyd Nand Sinh 
of Purniah, and Balandth Sahu, became the purchasers. . In 1845 
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the remaining estate of the Rdja met with a similar fate, and 
was purchased by the Mahdrdja of Ilarbhangah. Rahmat Alf 
Khdn died in 1852, and lies buried, at his special request, at the 
entrance of his Imdmbdrd. Ulfat AH Klidn and his other nephews 
are now living on the charity of the Mahardjd of Darbhangah, who 
has also made an allowance of ^30 a year and a grant of fifty acres 
of land to his youngest widow. Rani Amfr Baksh. 

Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, in 1817, gave an account of this 
family nearly identical with that which I have derived from the 
Persian manuscript, and adds some information regarding its 
vicissitudes during the period from the time Muzalfar AH was im¬ 
prisoned by Kasim AH', to the restoration of his grandson as Rdjd 
of Kharakpur in 1781, by an order of Warren Hastings. It i.s 
interesting as illustrating the first decade of our rule. IVhilst Mir 
Haidar AH was in charge of the estate, Muzafiar’s son, Faiz AH, 
appealed to the British Agent at Patni, and was by him in a man¬ 
ner put in possession, a new dmil, Abu Tdlib, being still left at 
Kharakpur to watch matters on behalf of the Company. This 
officer soon laid a charge against the Rajd, alleging that he was a 
turbulent man; on which acc'ount he was again deprived of all 
authority, his house was plundered, and his fiimily thrown into 
prison, whilst he himself effected his escape into the jungle fast¬ 
nesses of the rebel ghdtwdl, Jaganndth Deo. The R.ajd now sent 
an agent to Mgrshiddbdd, and complained to Muzaffar Jang, the 
faujdar or Justice-General of the Province, who issued orders to 
Shitdb Rdi to see justice done. On this, Faiz AH and the other 
members of the RajPs family were released from prison, and Abu 
Tdlib recalled. This officer, knowing the fate that awaited him, 
took poison; and his whole wealth was secured by Shitdb Raf, 
who restored nothing to the family, and sent another officer, who 
allowed the Rdjd no more authority than before. The Rdjd then 
sent his son, and Bholandth his d'vwdn, with another complaint to 
Murshiddbdd, but by the w'ay they met Shitab Rdi, who sent the 
son back and persuaded the diwdn to accompany him to Calcutta. 
The Rdjd, knowing by this that his dtwdn had betrayed him, sent 
another agent, Rddrd Mohan by name, to Calcutta, who ^gave 
security, and obtained an order that the management of the estote 
should be restored to the Rdjd. About this time the housefof 
Prdn Dat, the kdnungo, was robbed, and the dmil immediately 
charged the Rdjd with being the perpe*lrator, which his family of 
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course denied. The charge, however, was believed by Government, 
and a European subaltern, Mr. Clerk, with two companies of 
soldiers, was sent to chastise him. The Rdj:! retired to the 
forests, but sent his son to meet the officer. When the young 
man came within a day’s journey of the troops, some treacherous 
;::;hdtwdls informed the officer that he was not alone, and intended 
to fight. Whereupon the officer marched by night, and surf)rising 
the party, killed many, but the Raji’s son made his escape. After 
this, Mohan Sinh, a RiijpUt glidtivdl , informed Mr. Clerk where 
the Rajd was concealed, and this officer advancing suddenly, caught 
him and sent him to Patna, where he was put in iron.s. In a.D. 
1770 he petitioned against the ghdtwdh and the dmil . They were 
called before Shitab Rdi, their accusations declared groundless, 
and the Rdjd was released from prison, but ordered to remain at 
Patnd. In a.d. 1776, before any further investigation took place, 
the Rdjd died, his son Kadir Ah' having been born a few days 
before, and having received the mark {ttkd') of Rdjd from Prasdd 
Sinh, who was the head of the family, although still a Hindu, 
and who received an annual allowance from the R.ajd. But 
Rudrd Mohan, the security, informed Mr. Barton, the Collector of 
Bhdgalpur, that the Rdjd had no son, and that his presumptive 
heir was an idiot. Some time afterwards Mr. Barton found out his 
deception, and in a.d. 1781 Warren Hastings ordered the whole 
estate of the Mahdldt Kharakpur to be restored to Kddir Ali. 

^i6) Kherhi (in part): area, 39 acres, or ’06 of ;l square mile ; i 
estate; land revenue, jTt,, ios. lojd.; population, 23; Magis¬ 
trate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Monghyr. 

(17) Lakhanpur (in part): area, 3446 acres, or 5’38 square 
miles; 13 estates; land revenue, £,2^1, 2s. od.; population, 
209s Magistrate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Monghyr. 

(18) Mai.dah ; area, 59,055 acres, or 92'27 square miles; 148 
estates; land revenue, ^^4075, i8s. od.; population, 53)33i ; 
Magistrate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Jamiii. 

(19) Malki : area, 130,602 acres, or 204'o6 square miles; 365 

estates; land revenue, 6s. od.; population, 136,924; 

Magistrate’s and Munsifs Courts at Begu Sardi. 

(20) '^Iasjidpur ; area, ^9,452 acres, or 46-02 square miles; 27 
esiptes; land revenue, £2,iAgi, 8s. od.; population, 30,879; Magis- 
trite’s and Munsif’s Courts at Begu Sard!. 

■ (21) Monghyr; area, 64,012 acres, or 100-02 square miles; 
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554 estates; land revenue, ;^6225, 12s. od.; population, 83,106;' 
Small Cause Court, Magistrate’s Court, and Munsifs Court at Mon- 
ghyr. The oldest traditional account of this pargand is, that it 
was formerly inhabited only by Hindu devotees and mendicants, 
who resided in the woods at the foot of the Monghyr hills. One 
of_ these, who lived upon a rock in the middle of the Ganges, is 
said, with the assistance of Visva Kama, the god and patron of 
artists, to have built a fort and called it Mungir. He also obtained 
a promise from the goddess of the ri\^r, that her waters should 
rteither encroach upon nor abandon its walls. A Kdrna Rijd is 
also mentioned, whose charity brought pilgrims from every side, 
and principally Brahmans, who attached themselves to the worship 
of Durga, at the still famous temple of Chand^sthdn, called after 
her title of Chandi, one of the sixteen under which she is addressed. 
His name is still preserved in the hill within the fort called Kama 
Chaura, on which the English found the remains of a building, and' 
used it as a saluting battery. In the beginning of the reign of the 
Emperor Humdyun, about a.d. iS 35> ^ Rajput named Hirardm, 
and a bdda-farosh or wine-seller named Rdm Rdi, came in the 
train of the army to Monghyr, and settled there. They prospered, 
and in time obtained sanads for the tract of land which, many 
years later, when Shujd. Shdh repaired the fort and built a palace 
there, acquired the name of Haveli Miingfr, from havelt, a word of 
Arabic origin meaning a house. The pargand was divided into eleven 
tarafs or minor fiscal divisions; of which five, Mahedanpur-Mahdsinh, 
Mahedanpur-Bakam, Banwdra, Tdjpur and Ismailpur, remained in 
the possession of the descendants of Hfrardm; and four, MahK, 
Sultdnpur, Bisdebpur, and Bahddurpur Ganesh, were inherited by 
those of Rdm Rdi. The latter owned also a fifth taraf, but had 
to yield ft up to the powerful zammddr of Khatakpur aboufF.s. 
1080 (a.d. 1673), from whom the Emperor,resumed it and conferred 
it on a Brdhman named Lakshman. ’ The last taraf, Ibrdlu’mpur, 
being entirely waste, was conferred on Binod Chaudharf, a relative 
of tl\p Chaudharis of Monghyr, in order that he might reclaim it 

(22) Naipur ; area, 48,752 acres, or "lUi’i square miles; 196 

estates; land revenue, populjition, 54,613; Magist?hte’s 

and Munsifs Courts at Begu Sardf. 1. , 

(23) Narhat (in part): area, 2384 acres, or 372 square mil«; 

8 estates; land revenue, 4s. od.; population, 2150; Magis¬ 

trate’s and Munsifs Courts at Jamuf. 
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(24) Parbatpara: area, 125,369 acres, or 195-90 square miles; 
7 estates; land revenue, ;^38, 14s. od.; population, 50,372; 
Magistrate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Monghyr. 

(25) Pharkiya ; area, 323,914 acres, or 506-11 square miles; 
568 estates; revenue in 1847,;^io,o55, los. od., or an average rate 
of asse.ssment of nearly 7id. an acre; the Small Cause Court having 
jurisdicrton in the pargand is situated at the civil station of 
Mongh)r; estimated population, 353,694. The physical aspects of 
this pargand have already been fully described (p. 34). In 1787, 
Mr. Adair, the Collector of Bhdgalpur, drew up a history of the 
proprietors of this pargand from which the following account is 
derived, Pharkiyd, before it was brought under regular government, 
is said to have been inhabited by a lawless tribe of Hindus of the 
Dosidh caste. Their depredations in the neighbouring country 
were represented to the Emperor Humayun, and a Rdjput, named 
Biswapdth Rdf, was sent from Dehli to restore order. This he 
effected; and afterguards, in the year 901 f.s. (a.d. 1494), he obtained 
the grant of a zamlnddri in that part of the country, but for what 
extent of land cannot now be ascertained The sandnddri devolved 
on his posterity without interruption for ten generations. But in 
the year 1137 f.s. (a.d. 1730), Kunjal Sinh, who, although de¬ 
scended from a younger branch of the family, was then zamlnddr, 
was treacherously murdered by Ruko Sinh, a Chakwar, who 
plundered the countr}'. Ndrdyan Dat, brother of the deceased land¬ 
holder, oltfained possession in the next year. He was soon after 
confined for arrears of rent at Patnd; and in his absence, Paspat 
Rdf and Riipndrdyan, Rdjds of Tirhut, appear successively to have 
had possession of the pargand, but whether by authority or force is 
uncertain. Ndrdyan Dat at length obtained his release, and re¬ 
established himself in the zaminddri, which he held until 1149 f . s . 
(a.d. 1742), when he was killed at Patnd by one Izzat Khdn, who 
seized upon his property. A short time afterwards, Bawdni Sinh, 
a Pathdn and inhabitant of Kharakpur, totally defeated Izzat Khdn* 
in battle, and took possession himself of the zaminddri. He se^p 
a right of inheritance through descent from the original proprietor, 
left hil brother Kahdn Sin|i in charge, and resided at Patnd. 
Hardat Siah, however, the legitimate descendant of Ndrdyan Dat, 
in M87 denied this pretension, and submitted his own claims to 
the iaminddri to Wdris AH Khdn, dntil of Bhdgalpur. Before the 
case could be brought to issue, news arrived of the recall of Wdris 
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Alij and the same night Hardat Sinh, lest the appointment of a 
new dmil should prove any obstacle to his suit, assembled his 
adherents, procured admission into the place where his competitor 
Kalian Sinh and his four brothers were confined on account of anrear 
of rent, put them all to death, and took possession himself of the 
property in dispute. Although such a proceeding was liable to 
punishment even under the Mughul Government, Hardat Skih had 
no hesitation in avowing his crime; and without being called to any 
account for it, was suffered to remain in possession of the zaminddr'i 
until 1173 F.s. (a.d. 1766), when Wdris Ah' Khan, being again dmil 
of Bhagalpur, drove him out to make room for Mukam Sinh, a 
relative of the murdered Kalidn. In the following year, however, 
it was thought proper to disj)Ossess the latter, and restore Hardat 
Sinh, w'lio continued in possession down to a.o. 1790. Hardat 
Sinh held as his zaminddri, iappds Raima, Sahazari, Jamdlpur, 
Bhorsha, Jamdidpur, Humaidpur, Sukdsan, Uakiiita, I’aurdagdon, 
and the half of tappd Subni Belasimri. The first four of these may 
be supposed to have formed a part or perhaps the whole of the 
original grant, as no one appeared to dispute the zamhtddr's title to 
them; but the five other tapp,ds were said to have been annexations 
made by the Bathdn Izzat Klian during his usurpation of the 
zaminddri. The half-division of iappd Subnf Belasimri was a later 
acquisition, made by Hardat Sinh, when the former owner. Hem 
Nardyan, abandoned it in 1173. It appears from a genealogical 
table, furnished in 1787 by Hardat Sinh himself, that he was 
junior to almo.st the whole posterity then living of the original 
zaminddr. The property still continues in his family, but has been 
much broken up by partitions and other alienations. 

(27) Roh (in part); area, 690 acres, or i'o8 square mile/ 
estates; land revenue, ;^io, i6s. od. ; population, 277 ; Magist-®- 
and Munsif’s Courts at Jamui. 

(28) Sahrui (in part): area, 2574 acres, or 4’o2 square miles; 

estates; land revenue, ^113, 12s. loAd.; population, 664; 

M^istrate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Monghyr. 

(29) Sakhrabadi : area, 44,180 acres, or 6go;^ square miles; 
232 estates; land revenue, ^445, 2S. od.; population, ibyTjz-, 
Magistrate’s and Munsifs Courts at Monghyr. 

(30) Salimabad : area, 112,117 acres, or i75'i8 square titles; 
610 estates; land revenue, ^4499; population, 145,584; M(‘igi.s- 
trate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Monghyr. 
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(31) Samye; area, 11,209 acres, or i7'5i square miles; 19 
estates; land revenue, ;^965, 10s. od.; population, 8697; Magis¬ 
trate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Jamui. 

(32) SuRAjGARHA : area, 23,419 acres, or 36‘59 square miles; 
175 estates; land revenue, 1514, 4s. od.; population, 18,165; 
Magistrate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Monghyr. 

The Climate of Monghyr divides the year into three distinct 
periods. The hot season commences in the beginning of March, 
and continues to the middle of June; the rainy season e.xtends to 
the beginning of November; and the cold weather lasts during the 
four remaining months of the year. In February the nights are still 
cold, but the days become progressively warmer. At this time, 
rheumatism and dysentery are apt to occur among the poorly clad, 
in consequence of exposure; and hooping-cough and measles often 
prevail in an epidemic form. March, April, and May are, as a 
rule, the three healthiest months in the year, as the people 
suffer neither from the heat in the day nor from exposure during 
the night. Cholera, however, sometimes makes its appearance, and 
by its ravages may cause a greater mortality than at any other 
season of the year. Thunder-storms occur during the latter part of 
May and the beginning of June, aijd occasionally continue till the 
i-nd'of June, in which case the regular rains do not set in till July. 
They do not affect the public health injuriously. 'I'he appearance 
af the rains ushers in the unhealthy season. Intermittent fever, 
JySentery, «liarrh(x;a, and inflammation of the lungs become more 
irevalent, and the two latter diseases less amenable to tre.atment. 
The Dispensary returns between 1857 and 1866, inclusive, show 
hat while 238 deaths occurred during the first half of the year, 407 
eaths occurred during the latter six months. The changes of lem- 
erature are both g»eat and sudden. An east wind renders the day 
ot, moist, and close. A west wind blows hot and dry during the 
ay, but* chilly at night. Catarrh and inflammation of the lungs 
revail; and those who have suffered much from intermiitent fever 
1 previous years are ajit to have returns of that disease. Jn 
lovem^er and December the weather is cool and pleasant; few 
esh cases of sickness occur. ^Catarrh and inflammations cease, and 
lose who Itave been suffering from intermittent fever and dysentery 
adLally recover strength, if protected against undue exposure, 
he prevailing winds in each month of the years 1872, 1873, and 
874 wefe as follow ; where two or more directions are given, 
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the wind varied between the points referred to, and was rarely con¬ 
stant in the actual directions noted:—January 1872, west and 
south; 1873, south-west; 1874, west and south, chiefly west. 
February 1872, west and south, chiefly west; 1873, south-west; 
1874, west and south. March 1872, west; 1873, south-west; 
1874, north-west. April 1872, north-east and west; 1873, east and 
north; 1874, north-west. May 1872, east and north-east; 1873, 
east; 1874, north and west. June 1872, north-east; 1873, east 
and north-east; i874,north andeast. July 1872, east; 1873, east; 
1874, east. August 1872, south-east and north-east; 1873, south¬ 
west; 1874, east. September 1872, north-east; 1873, west and 
south, chiefly west; 1874, east and north-east. October 1872, 
north and east; 1873, west and south, chiefly west; 1874, north and 
east. November 1872, south and west, chiefly west; 1873, north¬ 
west; 1874, west. December 1872, south and west; 1873, south¬ 
west; 1874, south-west. 

The following tables show the monthly maximum and minimum 
thermometric readings, registered at the headquarters station 
during the ten years from 1865 to 1874; and the monthly rainfall 
in inche.s, for the seventeen years from 1858 to 1874. See tables 
oil pp. 189, 190. 

The Endi:mic Diseases of the District are chiefly malarial 
fevers in the low alluvial tract on the north of the Ganges, and in 
the jungly country lying between the hills in the extreme south; 
dysentery, diarrhoea, and other forms of bowel disease, ophthalmia, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, asthma, calculus, leprosy, elephantiasis, goitre, 
and small-pox. Of malarial fevers there are intermittent and remit¬ 
tent fevers, which are prevalent during the rains and the beginning of 
the cold weather. The intermittent form is the most commonly met 
with, and it usually assumes the quotidian type. Remittent fever 
is comparatively rare, not being much seen except in exceptionally 
unhealthy years. On the whole, fevers of malarial origin are not so 
prevalent in this District as they are in most parts of T.,ower Bengal. 
The mortality returns show that fevers account for about 70 per 
cent, of all deaths. This, of course, includes all diseases that show 
febrile symptoms in their course and end fatally, all suck being 
grouped by the uneducated classes under this one great ,head. 
Dysentery is found at all seasons of the year, but it is perhapamost 
generally prevalent during the cold weather. The poorer classes feufier 

[Sentence continued on'fage X91. 
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most from it, a fact wliich maybe attributed to their greater exposure 
to the vicissitudes of temperature, and also, no doubt, to bad food, 
scanty clothing, and other privations. Diarrhoea is also met with at 
all seasons;, but is most common at the beginning and end of the 
rains. Diarrhoea and dysentery account for about 3 per cent, of 
the total mortality. Ophthalmia is very common among all classes 
during the months of April and May, when the hot west winds, 
loaded with dust, are blowing. It is often only a mild form of 
conjunctivitis ; but among the poor it is seen as purulent ophthalmia, 
resulting in total destruction of the eye, or in the formation of 
j)ennanent opacities of the cornea. Bronchitis is very common in 
the cold weather, and is chiefly noticed in the old and poor. 
Pneuiiionia is rare. .Asthma is prevalent, chiefly among the old, 
but it is by no means limited to them. Calculus occurs in all parts 
o£ the District, and is mostly found in children. It is thought that 
it js more prevalent in the villages near Kharakpur than elsewhere. 
Uric acid and phosphatic calculi are the forms of this complaint 
most usually met with. Leprosy, or Elephantiasis Grmcorum, is very 
commonly seen all over the District. Two varieties of this disease 
are equally common,—the tubercular Elephantiasis, Grxcorum 
tuberculala; and the anaesthetic or atrophic type. Elephantiasis 
Graacorum anassthetica. They are mostly found among the lower 
caste.s, such as the Dosadhs, Mus.dhars, and Doms, but also 
among Muhammadans and the higher-caste Hindus. Nothing 
is’known'definitely as toils cause. Some sufferers attribute it to 
syphili.s, some to heredity ; but the larger number can as.sign no 
cause except that it was given them as a mark of divine favour or 
displeasure. It occurs at all ages, but generally begins after 20. 
It is pA-haps more common among males than females. What the 
duration of the 'disease may be has not been ascertained, but 
there are some patients at present attending the dispensary who 
have had the disease for 25 years and upwards. I append in the 
following section a detailed report on this remarkable disease. 
Elephantiasis Arabum is very rare. There are three or four 
cases in the town of Monghyr, but elsewhere it is almost unknown 
in the District. Goitre is ^»und in the villages along the banks of 
the Gandak and the Tiljiigi, but is not met with among the people 
living in the hilly country about Kharakpur, or in other parts of the 
Diftrict. It is supposed to owe its prevalence on the banks of these 
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rivers to the presence of lime and magnesia found in solution in 
their waters. There has been no analysis lib show this; but as 
thest two rivers are said to be sources from which the large kankar 
beds found in their neighbourhood are deposited, it seems natural 
to conclude that salts of lime and magnesia are present in their 
waters. In the five years from 1869 to 1873 only four cases of 
goitre were treated in the dispensaries of the District,—three at 
Monghyr, and one at Begu Sardi. In the jail, however, five cases 
came under the notice of the visiting medical officer in 1873, 2II of 
which came from the Begu Sardi Subdivision. Small-pox, although 
it is ordinarily regarded as an epidemic, is in this District, as in 
every other where inoculation largely prevails, in reality an endemic, 
from which the people are never free. 

Leprosy. —In 1863 the Civil Surgeon drew up the following re¬ 
port on leprosy, in answer to a series of interrogatories circulated by 
the London College of Physicians. In the ‘ short time,’ as he writes, 
during which he was able to direct attention to the subject* when 
writing his report, no less than fifty cases came under his notice. 

* Leprosy is known in the District of Monghyr, and occurs in two 
distinct varieties; in very few instances as Lepra Arabum, or ele¬ 
phantiasis, and as Lepra Graecorum, which is extremely prevalent, 
and manifests itself from the very commencement under two forms, 
atrophy and hypertrophy. The natives of the District call all these 
species by the generic term kuH. Although in their ultimate results 
these two varieties of leprosy (of the Arabs and Greeks) may be 
considered as identical diseases,—a cachexia of a specihc nature, 
resulting from abnormal innervation and nutrition, and ending in 
anaemia, impairment of the vital functions of the system, and conse¬ 
quently exhaustion and death,—yet at the outset and progress the 
characters of these two varieties are so distinctive, as lb leave" 
scarcely any doubt that we have before us two independent diseases, 
which differ in their origin and exciting causes, but which may be 
co-existent in the same individual! My reasons for believing the 
above to be the case are as follows:—Lepra Arabum shows itself 
more as a local affection, and may up to a certain degree of develop¬ 
ment be removed by the knife,—for instance, in the hypertrophy of 
the scrotum; in Lepra Grmcorum such is not the case. There is a 
periodical fever in the former, distinctly perceptible ; not so in the 
latter. Lepra Arabum is more prevalent in the moist climate of 
Bengal than in the dry Province of Behar, to which Mon^yr 
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belongs j and I cannot help believing that, although it may be 
hereditary, the exciting cause thereof is in all probability the damp 
malarious heat which prevails in the Lower Provinces. The chief 
reason, however, which I beg to adduce in support of my belief in 
two distinct varieties, is the difference in the behaviour of the 
functions of the nervous system. In all well-marked cases of Lepra 
Clraecorum, the first symptom observed by the patient is the impair¬ 
ment of the ultimate ramifications of the nervous filaments, which 
supply the affected part of the integument with sensation ; and 
hence the change of the character of that organ, not only as regards 
its functions, but also its appearance, namely, discoloration, and in 
most cases a peculiarly shining aspect of the patches affected with 
anaesthesia. 

‘ The sub-varieties of the Lepra Graecorum, as mentioned at the 
beginning, I assume to be the hypertrophic and the atrophic. In 
th£ first, a patch of the size of a sixpence, or smaller, is observed 
on the'forehead or the cheek; the latter locality appears to be more 
frequent; the patch is darker than the circumference, and is soon 
followed by a similar one, either in its vicinity or the opposite side, 
or on the lips or ears; the integument of the nose becomes 
thickened ; distinct and isolated tubercles begin to grow, sometimes 
to the size of a filbert or even larger, over which the innervation 
continues, or if impaired at all, it is so at first but to an inconsider¬ 
able extent. In the course of time, after five or ten years, the skin 
of the lower extremities, especially the feet, which are often 
covered with an exzematoiis eruption, becomes hypertrophied, very 
much like elephantiasis; the innervation appears to be getting daily 
more impaired, deep fissures form on the soles and between the 
=toes, which exude an ichorous fluid. These fissures degenerate 
into sores, spreading over the heel or encircling the roots of the toes, 
which in course of time are severed from the tarsus, in consequence 
of the gradual destruction of skin, muscles, and ligaments. These 
stumps continue, not unfrequently, as permanent running sores; or 
if a scar should form, it is always like what we see after cachectic 
ulcers, thin, shining, and discoloured. The same destructive pro¬ 
cess mtly be going on with the upper extremities. This I would 
call the hypertrophic vari^ of Lepra Grsecorum. Under the 
atrophic variety I should class those cases in which the disease 
manifests itself from the commencement with local anaesthesia and 
a discoloration of the integument Whilst in the hypertrophic 
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variety the hue is one or two shades darker than the surrounding 
skin, in this it is quite the reverse; the absence of pigment in the 
rcte mucosum increasing in some cases to such an extent, that per¬ 
fectly white vitiligoid patches with white hair upon them make their 
appearance on the coloured skin. These patches appear on the 
vertex, the - forehead, covering sometimes the whole nose, on the 
trunk, or on the upper and lower extremities. In size they vary 
from that of a pin’s head to a patch that would hardly be covered 
by the whole hand; they are always, independently of the shade of 
the colour, dry and shining. The epidermis must be falling off 
more rapidly than in the normal state, because it is in these very 
patches, especially on the extremities, that the first blisters and 
ulcerations occur, leaving, as in the hypertrophic variety, running 
sores, which, however, in by far the greater number of cases heal 
up at first, leaving cicatrices with contraction of toes and fingers, 
the scars themselves assuming invariably a vitiligoid discolorati«n. 
This I never observed in cases of the hypertrophic variety which 
came under my notice. In Monghyr District the atrophic variety is 
by far the most common. It is to this fonn that eight out of my 
ten first cases belonged. 

‘ The youngest leprotic patient I ever saw was a Musalmiin boy 
twelve years of age, in whom the disease was said to have already 
existed for twelve months. The earliest symptom leading me to 
suspect leprosy, which the sufferer tries to conceal as long as he 
can, is a slight but even (not tubercular) hypertrophy of the toes, a 
peculiar shining appearance of the integument over them, uneven¬ 
ness of the nails, and fissures on the soles. The leprosy, though a 
^ loathsome and hitherto incurable disease, "does not appear to be, 
even in its worst form, very destructive to life. The atrophic- 
variety is, according to my limited experience, the most destructive ; 
yet I could advance nothing beyond mere guesses in determining" 
the period of years over which the disease may be protracted. One 
of my cases is a leper of twenty-five years standing, afiected with 
the worst form of the disease, in whom the powers of reproduction 
do not seem to have been impaired for a number of years. Her 
state is very distressing now, but she may live for years yet to come. 

I have no reason to suppose that se>. makes any difference in the 
frequency of the disease. I believe that all degrees and castes of 
the native community are subject to it. The poor and indigent are 
those who, by their habits or in consequence of scanty means of 
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subsistence, are most subject to the chances of anaemia, and appear 
most prone to become early victims of the complaint Almost all 
the leprotic patients have the impression that some previous illness, 
especially cutaneous disease or syphilis, has preceded or aggravated 
their affliction. I believe the disease to be hereditary in many 
cases, although among all those whose histories I could put on 
record, I succeeded in one instance only in obtaining the patient’s 
admission that there was leprosy in the family. If we are to put 
confidence in the general assertion ,of the lepers themselves, it 
would appear that in by far the greater number of cases the disease 
is not hereditary. Ixprosy, in my opinion, has but an accidental 
connection with syphilis, though in some cases the disease is 
attributed to syphilis by the patient. I can adduce no case of the 
di.sease as the result of contagion. I know, however, of a very 
intelligent native practitioner who was not afraid to give his only 
daughter in marriage to a man of twenty years, althougli he was 
born Of leprotic parents, and already himself showed symptoms of 
the affection. This case would tend to prove that, in the opinion 
of even educated natives, leprosy is not contagious. There is'no 
restriction put-on persons affected with the disease in Monghyr 
District. They arc allowed to communicate freely with the rest of 
.the community. I saw several cases obtaining considerable relief 
from hygienic measures, well-regulated diet, and the use of arsenic, 
Asclepias gigantea, but especially the oil and poultices of the seeds 
of Chaulmugra odorata. I.awsonia inermis applied in poultices has 
also proved beneficial. I saw indolent leprotic ulcers, which 
threatened to detach toes and fingers, completely healed up by 
Chaulmugra; the scars, however, were wanting in pigment and 
affected with anoesthesia. But this satisfactory condition, such as 
It was, did not last, many months; because, without any apparent 
stimulus, small blisters formed on the scars or other parts of the 
body, followed by unhealthy-looking ulcerations, which, if healed 
aver, were again succeeded by others. These temporary cures, 
lowever, I observed merely in young subjects, and where the con- 
;titution was not broken down. I know of no case in which a 
ipontarteous cure occurred.’ 

Epidemics. —It is very dij^cult to give an account of the diseases 
/hich have been epidemic in Monghyr District, even during the 
1st few years. Cholera is the most frequent of these diseases. In 
Sfij^it was severe in every part of the District, and in the beginning 
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of April found its way into the jail. In twenty-three days there were 
twenty-five cases and fourteen deaths, or 56 per cent, of those 
attacked succumbed. The jail outbreak was most remarkable for 
the manner of treatment. A theory had been suggested that the 
ultimate cause of death was the stopping of the action of the heart 
by the clotting of the blood, caused by the withdrawal of its liquid 
elements by the draiying action of the disease. This theory has 
since been proved to be fallacious; but the treatment based upon 
it is deserving of record. It was imagined that collapse was the 
sign that the heart was beginning to be unable to circulate the 
thickened blood, and it was proposed then to have recourse to 
phlebotomy. The rationale of reducing the quantity of life-giving 
fluid, at the very time it was beginning to fail and dry up, does not 
readily appear. The process certainly was not a success, death 
ensuing in every case in which it was tried. 

In 1869 cholera was very prevalent in most of the bdzdrs ^f 
the town. There were 95 cases between i8th February and 
2d April, in 34 of which death followed. The Civil Surgeon 
did not believe that'this total presented anything like a correct 
estimate of the severity of the outbreak, as many cases never came 
under any treatment whatever, and many were treated by Europ¬ 
eans and others who habitually keep private supplies of medicines. 
On the 17th April he asked for the appointment of an extra estab¬ 
lishment, and on the 19th reported that the disease was spreading 
into the neighbouring villages, and was aggravated by the presence 
of much small-pox.. On ist June it was represented as ‘raging’ 
so far east as Baridrpur. During the famine of 1874 a large num¬ 
ber of labourers, said to amount to four or five hundred at the 
time of the outbreak, were employed on the irrigation works on 
the river Man at Kharakpur. About the loth, of May cholera ap¬ 
peared amongst them, and continued until the'8th June. About 
a week after its appearance at the works, it broke out in a part of 
the bdzdr two miles distant, inhabited by some members of the 
cowherd caste; the persons attacked being those who used to 
supply milk to the labourers. There was no evidence, however, 
to show that the disease was originally imparted through thfl agency 
of human intercourse. Altogether is.3 cases came to notice,—43 
among the labourers, and 80 among the bdzdr population. The 
admissions to hospital ranged from i to 8 a day, with the 
exception of the 27th May, when 26 cases were registered.'’ Ou 
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that day there was the first heavy fall of the rains, which flooded 
the Man, and brought down large quantities of rubbish and de¬ 
caying vegetable matter that had been accumulating • for months. 
The disease could not have been of a very malignant type, the 
mortality being comparatively small. Among the 123 cases only 
12 deaths occurred, 8 of labourers and 4 in the bazar. The Civil 
Surgeon mentions the following local circumstances as disposing 
to cholera. The labourers employed were generally low-caste 
men, including Dosddhs, Chdmirs, and Santdls, who live regardless 
of all sanitary considerations, and eat every kind of garbage. They 
were badly clothed and housed, and had to work for hours in the 
bed of the river, in water polluted by debris and the action of 
machinery. The water they drank was decidedly bad, and the 
food supplied by the contractors was likewise of very inferior 
quality. Some Burmah rice was condemned by the Hospital 
Assistant Surgeon in charge, as unfit for food. A short time 
previously, a storm had blowm down a great quantity of unripe 
mangoes, which, with the petals of the mahud tree, were eaten by 
the labourers, and probably affected them prejudicially. The heat 
at the time was very intense at the foot of the hills, the ther¬ 
mometer standing at 106“ inside the Assistant Manager’s house, 
and 110“ outside in the shade. 

Mortuary Stattstics collected through the regular and village 
police are still very unsatisfactory, the rate returned^ in 1874 being 
only 6'9& per thousand, or 12,660 deaths for the whole District; 
of which 6997 were deaths of males, and 5663" of females ; 1059 of 
infants under one year of age, and 1943 of children under seven. In 
order to arrive at more accurate figures, limited areas in the head¬ 
quarters town and the subdivisional towms of Begu Sardi and Jamiii 
were selected, in which observations might be made under the imme¬ 
diate supervision of the medical and executive officers. The number 
of deaths with their causes registered in 1874 were:—In Monghyr 
area, with a population of 26,274 souls: cholera, 18; small-pox, 
122; fevers, 360; bowel complaints, 76; suicides, 4; wounds, 19; 
accidents, 4; snake bite or injuries by wild beasts, 5; all other 
causes, 112: total from all causes, 741 or 28-2 per thousand 
of the population. Of tKese, 399 were deaths of males, 342 of 
females. 205 of children under seven years of age, and 91 -of 
in^nts \'nder one year. In Begu Sarii area, with a population of 
10,016 souls, the number and causes of deaths were:—Small-pox, 
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6; fevers, 234 ; bowel complaint, 6 ; woundings, 3 ; accidents, 4; 
snake bite or injuries by wild beasts, 2 ; all other'causes, 9: total 
from all causes, 264 or 2 6'3 5 per thousand of the population Of 
these, 180 were deaths of males, 84 of females, 32 of children 
under seven years of age, and 51 of infants under one year. In 
Jamdf area, with a population of 10,410 souls, the returns were, 
—from cholera, i death; small-pox, 10; fevers, 210; bowel com¬ 
plaints, 16 ; accidents, 2 ; snake bite or injuries by wild beasts, 2 ; all 
other causes, 25 ; total'from all causes, 273 or 26^22 per thousand 
of the population. Of these, 138 were deaths of males, 145 of 
females, 63 of children under seven years of age, and 71 of infants 
under one year. 

The Kabirajs or Hindu physicians of Behar are possessed of 
a system of medicine which, in the hands of the more educated 
members of the profession, is on the whole rational, though founded 
on a vague and hypothetical knowledge. There are besides a large 
number of quack doctors, in league with the village ^'/ms or spirit 
charmers and low Brdhmans, who recommend incantations, charms, 
and the performance of pujds. In the following list of indigenous 
drugs used in the native pharmacopoeia, the number of aphrodisiacs 
is very striking. It is in this class of medicines, and amongst the 
people who use them, that the practice of the quacks is largest. 
At the outset of cholera, kabirdjs usually administer a pill con¬ 
taining opium, camphor, and nutmeg. In collapse they prescribe 
rasun, a medicine whose action is stimulating; as a diuretic, the 
faecal matter of mice moistened with the juice of the plantain tree 
is applied to the navel. When thirst is excessive, an electuary 
made of honey and cinnamon pow'der is placed on the tongue; 
water is given sparingly. In native medical works eight kinds of 
fever are described. Of these the principal are the nervous, the 
bilious, and the catarrhal. The most complicated form is that in 
which the symptoms of all these three forms are present. The 
remedy suited for the treatment of all kinds of fever is called 
sudarshan chitrnd, containing fifty medicinal substnr.ces, most of 
which possess febrifuge properties. Purgatives are never ^ven at 
the outset. Fasting is strictly enjoined during the first four or five 
days of the attack. In dysentery and diarrhoea, the 'medicines 
commonly given are taken from the class of carminatives and 
antiperiodics. A compound medicine used in fevers cont^ns, 
amongst other drugs, mercury, gold, talc, copper pyrites, and haA- 
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takl (Terrainalia chebula). .For spleen, a compound called pdn- 
chan is used, which consists of the following ingredients :—Aloes, 
umors, lime juice from the kdgcM, a small and very acid variety 
of Citrus acida, rock salt, black salt, and vinegar. For dysentery, 
cloves, ajdwan, assafcetida, rock salt, black pepper, bay, leaves, and 
mint are used in various combinations. Cow’s urine is often ad¬ 
ministered in liver disease. 

Indigen(7US Drugs. —The following list of native drugs in use 
in this District is partly derived from the Civil Surgeon’s return, and 
partly from local incjuiry. The majority of the plants mentioned, 
which are not stated to be imported, are indigenous. A large pro¬ 
portion of the mineral medicines are found in the southern hills: 
—(i) Adrak (Zinziber officinale). Eaten with pepper in cases of 
indigestion. (2) Akarkera (Pyrethrum parthenium). The powder 
of the root is used as an expectorant. A small piece of the root 
inserted into the hole of a decayed tooth is said to allay the pain 
of toothache. (3) Ajdxuan (Ptychotis ajowan). The seeds are used 
as a carminative in flatulent colic. (4) Am-ki-gntli (Mangifera 
Indica). The powder of the seed is used as an astringent in 
chronic dysentery, together with opium. (5) AmaUds-ka-phal 
(Cassia fistula). The pulp is used as a gentle laxative, in combina¬ 
tion with other medicines. (6) Amnidmul (Hemidesmus Indicus). 
The root is used as a diuretic and diaphoretic; also as an altera¬ 
tive and tonic. (7) Andrki-jar-kd-{liilkd{^\\vdzz.gpzxvz.\.\!ivcl). The 
root and jrark are used as an anthelmintic. The rind of the fruit is 
u.sed as an astringent in diarrhoea and dysentery. (8) Aphim 
(Papaver somniferum), opium, a sedative and stimulant. (9) At'is 
(Aconitum heterophyllum), brought from the Himdlayas, where it 
grows at a height of 13,000 feet above the se.o. The powdered root 
is an anti-periodic in intermittent fevers, in doses of ten to twenty 
grains. It is especially useful in dispelling the symptoms of fever 
due to*malaria, before the fever has openly declared itself. (10) 
Bdbal-kd-gond (Acacia Arabica), gum arabic. (ii) Babund safaid 
(Artemisia vulgaris), field camomile, used as a tonic and 
febrifuge. (12) Bdnslochan or tabasMr (Bambusa arundinacea), a 
siliceous concrete found in the joints of bamboos, used as an aph¬ 
rodisiac in doses of five tiei twenty grains, (it,) Banafsha (Viola 
odorata). Used in fevers as a diaphoretic und sudorific; and for 
children as an emetic, in doses of twenty to twenty-four grains. 
This and the following (No. 14) are probably Himilayan plants, but 
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sOre said to be found in the southern hills. (14) Bekh-hanafska (Iris 
fiorentina), is imported from Kdbul, and is used both as a scent 
and as a stimulant, in doses of five to twenty grains. (15) Bel 
(.^Egle marmelos). A febrifuge, and the fruit is much used in dysen¬ 
tery. (16) Btshndg (Aconitum ferox), comes from the Himdlayas, 
and is used as an aphrodisiac. It is spoken of by natives as mithd 
zahr, or sweet poison. One-sixteenth of a grain is the dose. (17) 
ChampuH, a species of epephytal orchid, perhaps Dendrobium 
elevatum. The dried plant is brought from Nepdl, and used as a 
scent and as an aphrodisiac. (18) Charas (Cannabis sativa). The 
resinous exudation from this plant is used as a narcotic, stimulant, 
and aphrodisiac. One-quarter of a grain to two grains forms a dose. 
(19) Chaulmugra (Gynocardia odorata). The oil of the seeds is 
applied in itch. Taken internally it is an emetic. (20) Chiretta 
(Ophelia chirata). A tonic and febrifuge. (2t) Ldl chitra 

(Plumbago rosea), the ldl chitra of Bengal. The root is a 
sialogogue and vesicant; also a stimulant used to produce 
abortion, in doses of a half to three grains. (22) Safaid chitra 
(Plumbago zeylanica). An irritant and vesicant used locally; also, 
given to produce abortion. (23) Ddlchini (Cinnamomum zeylani- 
cum), cinnamon, a native of Ceylon. Used as a carminative and 
stimulant. (24) Ddlshikra (Hydrargerum bichloridum), corrosive 
sublimate. Rarely used in medicine. (25) Dhanyd (Coriandrum 
sativum). Used as a condiment and carminative. (26) Dhdtiim 
(Croton tiglium). The bark of the root is used as a cathartic, and 
to induce abortion. (27) Dhdturd (Datura stramonium). A 
common poison, of which the seeds are smoked with benefit in 
asthma. (28) Dhaurd-ka-phul (Grislea tomentosa), has a gum very 
like tragacanth. The dried flowers are a stimulant, and are used 
for promoting parturition. (29) Dudiyd (Euphorbia thymifolia). 
Used as a stimulant and laxative. (30) Dhuku (Ligusticum dif- 
fusum), an umbelliferous plant, also called jangl't jdiphal, It is 
aromatic and carminative. (31) Elwa or musabar (Aloe perfo- 
liata), also called ghikumar. Used as a purgaii/e and externally 
as an astringent, the dose being from five to twenty grains^ (32) 
Gandha birosa (Boswellia thurifera). Used externally as a stimulant 
ointment; internally in gonorrhoea. (33) Gandhak, ov sulphur. 
Used to cure itch, and as a purgative. (34) Gilla (Entada 
purscetha). The seeds are used internally as an aphrodisiac i^nd 
expectorant, in doses of five to twenty grains.- (35) GolmarUh. 
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(Piper nigrum). A stimulant atid febrifuge. (36) Gilgal-ka-gond 
(Balsamodendron mukul), or gum bdellium. Used as a substitute 
for myrrh. (37) Gul-i-bdbund (Matricaria chamomilla), or camo¬ 
mile flowers. A native of Persia. Used as a febrifuge and laxa¬ 
tive, in doses of five to twenty-five grains. (38) Habdb'tr (Juni- 
perus communis). The dried berries are brought from Nepil, and 
used as a diuretic, and in the cure of' gonorrhoea. (39) Haldi 
(Curcuma longa), or turmeric. Is given in the following prescrip¬ 
tion for enlargement of the spleen:—ten grains of haldi, five of bi¬ 
chlorate of soda, five of aloes, two of sulphate of iron, and three of 
rhubarb. (40) Haritaki (Terminalia chebula). The unripe fruit, 
known as jdngi hard, is given with sang jardhat, or steatite, and 
opium, to cure hsemorrhage in acute dysentery. Thirty grains of 
the ripe fruit, bard hard, are given as a purgative, with senna and 
black salt. (41) Harsinghdr (Nyctanthes arbor tristis). Given 
internally in dysmenorrhoea, in doses from five grains to one 
scruple. (42) Hlng (Narthex asafoetida), or assafoetida; a native 
of Persia, largely imported. Used as a carminative and digestive. 
(43) Ildchi (I'llcttaria cardamomum); brought from the Malay 
Archipelago. A carminative and stimulant. (44) Imli or Tetul 
(Tamarindus Indica). Used as a laxative. (45) Indrajab 
(Wrightia anti-dysenterica). The seeds and bark in infusion are 
given in dysentery. (46) Ingvr (red sulphuret of mercury). Not 
used internally. (47) Isdbgul (Plantago ispaghulg,). The seed 
highly mucilaginous, and very much used as a demulcent. (48) 
JallakA (Nardostachys jatamansi), or wild valerian, supposed to be 
the ancient spikenard. Used as a refrigerant. (49) fangdl (sub¬ 
acetate of copper). Used in ointments. (50) Jawdshir (O])oponax 
chironium). Used as a stimulant. (51) Kabdb chini (Piper 
cubeba). Imported, and used as a stimulant to the urinary organs. 
(52) Kdldddnd (Pharbitis nil). The half roasted and powdered 
seeds fcre used as a purgative. (53) Kdld nimak, or black salt. 
Used as a digestive. (54) Kabni'shord, nitrate of potash. Given 
internally as cooling in gonorrhoea and fever. (55) Kamela 
(Dapljne mezereon). The seed imported from Kdbul, and used as 
an irritant. The same name is applied to the powder of the seed- 
vessel of*Mallotus Phillip€nsis. (56) Aa///«r (Camphora officina- 
rum). A native of the Malay Islands. Used as a stimulant- ex¬ 
ternally and internally. (57) Karbuja (Cucumis melo). The seeds 
used in dysentery. (58) Kird (Cucumis utilissimus). The seeds. 
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used in dysentery. (59) (Cichorium intybus). The flowers, 

infused with rose leaves, are given in dysentery. (60) Kaih 
(Acacia catechu). Generally used as an astringent and tonic. 
(61) Kath karanja (Guilandina bonduc). Ten to twenty grains 
of the powdered seeds are given as an anti-periodic, an hour 
before an attack of fever is expected. (62) Kuchila (Strych- 
nos nux vomica). The seeds used as an anti-periodic tonic and 
aphrodisiac. (63) Kutila (Astragalus verus), tragacanth. Im¬ 
ported from the North-West. Used as a demulcent in gonorrhoea. 
(64) Lanng (Caryophyllus aromaticus), or oil of cloves. Imported 
from Ceylon. A stimulant. (65) LUA tutiya, or sulphate of cop¬ 
per. Used as an escharotic. (66) Lohd-kd-lochan, iron filings. 
Used as a tonic (67) Madar (Calotropis gigantea). The powdered 
root is similar in effect, but inferior to Ipecacuanha. (68) Mansal 
or mainchal (Arsenicum bi-sulphuretum), an orange-yellow sulphuret 
of arsenic, composed of orpiment and realgar; given in itch and 
other complaints. (69) J/a//-> 5 a-/^/(Arachis hypogoea). Used exter¬ 
nally in rheumatism. (70) Mahud ka-bakal (Bassia latifoHa). The 
bark is used in decoction as an astringent and tonic. (71) Mochras 
(Bombax Malabaricum). The gum of the siviul tree; given to 
children as a laxative. ’ (72) Mom safaid (Cera alba), or white wax. 
Used in ointments. (73) 2<7r^/(Cera flava). Used in ointments. 

(74) Ndgeswar (Mesua ferrea). Grown in gardens. The dried 
pistils are used hke saffron in scents and spiced dishes, and the 
berries in fevers; the pistils are also given with sulphur internally 
in dyspepsia. (75) Nasddar (Ammonia murias), muriate of am¬ 
monia. Used externally. (76) A^/r'wa//-Xra-( 5 //(Strychnos potatorum). 
The seeds are used to clear water; and externally as an astringent. 
(77) Nim ^zadirachta Indica); the leaves and lurk are used as a 
febrifuge, and in cutaneous diseases; in doses of forty grains to half 
an ounce. (78) Nil (Indigofera tinctoria). The leaves, powdered, 
are used as an alterative in hepatitis; given in decoction for calcu¬ 
lus; also used externally in the treatment of wounds. (79) Papita, 
a species of Strychnos, perhaps S. Ignatii or S. multiflora, a native of 
the Philippines. The seed used as a narcotic and stimulant; in 
doses of a quarter-grain to four grains. It is also a poison. (80) 
Pdrd (Hydrargerum), quicksilver. Usi:d internally as anoalterative 
and purgative. Dose, a quarter-grain to two grains mixed with ght. 
(8i) (Haematoxylon Campeachianum). Imported; whence 

I cannot learn. Used as an astringent in diarrhoea. (82) Piplamor 
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(Piper longum), the root of the long pepper. Used as a stimulant, 
in doses of five grains to one scruple. (83) Phitkari, super-sulphate 
of alumina and potash (alum). Used internally and externally. 
(84) (Oleum papaverhs), or poppy-oil. (85) (Sinapis 

nigra and S. dichotoma); several kinds of mustard-seed are much 
used internally. (86) Raskdpur (Hydrargerum chloridum), impure 
proto-chloride of mercury. A laxative. Used also in ointments. 
(87) Raswat (Berberis Asiatica and B. aristata), native of the 
mountainous countries north of Hindustan, including Nepdl. Ten 
to thirty grains of extract are given as anti-periodic in fever. It 
has also a laxative tendency. (88) Rendhi-ka-tel (Ricinus communis), 
or castor oil. Used as a purgative. (89) Res/ia khatmi (Sida alba). 
The powdered root is given in dysentery, and as a refrigerant. (90) 
Rewand ch'ini, a species of Rheum; a root like rhubarb, of an 
inferior kind. (91) Rithd (Sapindus emarginatus and S. detergens). 
tIic nut is used as a soap and as an expectorant in cough.s. (92) 
Rumi mastangi (Pistacia lentiscus), or gum mastic, from Afghanistan. 
Used as a perfume and as an aphrodisiac. (93) Sabun mati, or 
fullers’ earth. Used to check diarrhoea. (94) Safaid ghangchi 
(Abrus precatorius), a stimulant. The powdered root used as a 
substitute for liquorice. (95) Sdgu (Sagus laevis), or sago, imported 
from Malacca and Sumatra. (96) Sambal khar, arsenious acid. 
Used ill lepro.sy and to cure snake bites, in the form of ointments. 
(97) Sang jurdhat, or steatite. Used with cubebs as an astringent 
in gonowlicea, and to heal wounds. (gS) Sauna makk'i (Cassia 
senna), a common purgative. (99) Shatara (Funiaria pandflora), 
dried^ plant used in infusion with chiretta as a tonic and febrifuge, with 
kdldddnd as an alterative. (100) Sirkd (Acidum aceticum), vineg.ar 
made from the juices of the Borassus flabelliformus, and Phoenix 
dactylifera and P.,sylvestris. A refrigerant. (101) A'/VX’/zA/, an exu¬ 
dation from Alhagi desertorum, Tamarix mannifera, and probably 
other pkints. Imported from Arabia and Persia. Used as a laxa¬ 
tive. (102) Sisd, or lead ; the oxides given as aphrodisiacs. (103) 
nitrate of potash. (104) (borax), or bi-borate of soda. 

Used ^extensively externally; also given internally as a laxative. 
(105) Sotnrdj (Vemonia anthelmintica), anthelmintic and purgative. 
Used in snake cures. It stills pediculi. (106) Saunf (Pimpinella 
anisum), or aniseed. Imported. The root is used as carminative 
and deobstruenL (107) Surma (Antimonii sulphuretum), or black 
antimony, used as an ointment to strengthen the eyesight. (108) 
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Sitrmd safaid, or carbonate of lime. Used in ophthalmia. (109) 
or iron pyrites. A refrigerant and tonic, {iio) Sdl 
(Shorea robusta). The resin is used externally in sores, and inter¬ 
nally to cure hiemorrhage. (nr) (Asteracantha longi- 

folia). The seeds in infusion form a tonic and diuretic. (112) 
Tejpdt, various species of Laurus; the leaves used as stimulant aro¬ 
matics. (113) Tis't (Linum usitatissimum), a demulcent. (114) 
Usara rewand (Garcinia cambogia). Imported from thfe Madras 
Presidency and Malacca. The gum resin is used as a cathartic, in 
doses of a half-grain to five grains, (n 5) Ushak (Dorema amraonia- 
cum), or gum ammonia. Imported from Persia. Used in coughs 
and applied externally; given in doses of half a grain to six grain.s. 
(116) Zird (Cuminum cyminum), or carraway seeds. A carminative. 

Vaccination. —The progress of vaccination in Monghyr has been 
much slower and uncertain than in most Bengal Districts. This is 
due both to a greater amount of prejudice and conservatism existing 
amongst the people of Behar, and also to the Province having received 
less attention in this respect from Government. The following 
Report by the Civil Surgeon, written in 1868, describes the position 
of things previous to that date :—‘ Vaccination is at present carried 
on by vaccinators, paid partly by Government, and partly by the 
Municipalities of Monghyr and Jamdlpur. Until 1867, vaccination 
was confined to Monghyr and Jamdlpur towns, with the surrounding 
villages. In t,hat year the appointment of special vaccinators for 
the municipalities enabled me to send the Government vaccinators 
into the District. Their success, however, has been very small, 
and I now think that it would be better to concentrate the efforts of 
the men within a limit of six miles round Monghyr and Jamdlpur. 
It is better that a circle of such importance should be thoroughly 
vaccinated, than that a few vaccinators should be sent into the 
District, vaccinating a child here and there, and competing on 
unequal terms with crowds of inoculators. While for the' present 
confining the exertions of paid vaccinators within a limited area, 
inoculators should be encouraged to continue their operations as 
usual, vaccine lymph being substituted for small-pox ,patter. 
Inoculation is universally practised, there being very few persons in 
the District who are not either inoculatW or marked with«small-pox.. 
Of 726 prisoners admitted into Monghyr Jail during 1867, there 
were inoculated alone, 421; inoculated, and marked by small-pox, 
35; marked by small-pox alone, 199; vaccinated, 38; without any 
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marks, 33. The comparatively large number of persons vaccinated 
is due to the neighbourhood of the European station of Jamilpur. 
The inoculators are beginning to doubt the legality of their pro¬ 
ceedings, and would be glad to accept employment as vaccinators. 
Seventeen men are now in the District performing the old operation 
above the wrist with needles, but using vaccine lymph instead of 
small-pox matter. One of these informed me that the epidemic in 
Monghyr was, if not originated, at least intensified by the action of the 
inoculators, and that he himself was so frightened at the mortality 
consequent on the operation that he gave up its performance.’ 

Tlje following further information is abstracted from the Report 
for 1874:—‘The Municipalities of Monghyr and Jamdlpur employed 
four vaccinators, who were paid each during the working season, 
and 10s, during the recess. Two vaccinators were also entertained 
by the Darbhangah Rdj on the Kharakpur estates. The Government 
gvint of ;^i2 was distributed among 134 instructed inoculators. 
They* had no defined areas, but worked where they expected most 
success. The operations within municipal limits were inspected 
by the Civil Surgeon and his assistant. Great difficulty was ex¬ 
perienced in starting the work, owing to the repeated failure of 
lymph and crusts. The numbers vaccinated were—by Monghyr and 
Jamilpur vaccinators, 1259; Kharakpur vaccinators, 439; the 
hospital assistants of Jamui and Begu Sarii, 634 and 27 respectively; 
134 converted inoculators, 12,964. Vaccination does not find 
much favour among the higher-class natives, and the Mirwiris are 
opposed*to both inoculation and vaccination. Inoculation is said 
to be very common in the town and all over the District. Now 
that 4 he Act prohibiting it has been extended tuMonghyrand Jamal- 
. pur, inoculators will not be able to carry on their practice in those 
towns. With the exception of the municipalities already mentioned, 
and the two vaccinators paid by the Rdjd of Darbhangah, there is no 
organized system of vaccination. All the work in the District is 
perforAed by trained inoculators, who get little or no encouragement 
in the way of remuneration from Government, and upon whom, as 
a necessary result, we have no check. All that Government allows 
on account of vaccination is ;^i2 per annum, and it has hitherto 
been the custom to divide this sum among the deserving trained 
inoculators; but now thaf their number has so increased, the share 
they may become individually entitled to is scarcely worth claiming. 
Tl*e number of these men applying for panodnAs (official orders 
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empowering them to operate) has considerably increased, being 134 
against 92 last year. They are generally late in presenting them¬ 
selves, and only work over a short period. They are furnished 
with an order to the police to be allowed to operate in certain 
circles. In the event of any of them being discovered practising 
inoculation, the police are requested to report the matter at once. 
Each man works among the inhabitants of a few villages in the 
vicinity of his own ; and, in fact, this is the only way of getting the 
people to submit to the operation. These men are generally 
known to the villagers, and they repose confidence in them, which 
would not be accorded to strangers. I have no doubt that some 
of them may not be honest, and may practise inoculation on the sly, 
but many of them do good work. 'Hie returns show an increase in 
the operations performed by them of 12,961 against 12,531.’ 

The tabular statemenfon the ne.vt page, showing the number of 
persons vaccinated during the seventeen years from 1858 to 187^, 
has been furnished to me by the Civil Surgeon. It will be observed 
that operations have been discontinued entirely of late years during 
the hot weather and rains. They were stated to be accompanied 
by considerable mortality amongst children. 

F.mrs are \ery few in the District of Monghyr, being confined to 
the vicinity of the headquarters town. On the north of the Ganges 
none are held, trade transactions being entirely carried on in the 
large bdzdrs and markets. The report of the civil surgeon in 1868 
on this subject'gives the following information ‘Fairs are held in 
the neighbourhood of Monghyr, though not within the limits of the 
municipality. At the Sitakund hot springs, about four miles from 
Monghyr, fairs are held in November, January, and March. ‘The 
average number attending them is 12,000. 'Phey only last fora 
day or two, and no outbreaks of disease seem to have occurred at 
them. At Rfshakund hot spring, about ten miles south of Monghyr, 
a fair is held once in three years. It is of no great importance, 
there being seldom more than 2000 people present. Although not 
strictly coming under the head of fairs, an assemblage of the people, 
which takes place annually towards the end of Apr 1 , may be men¬ 
tioned here. Thirty thousand cultivators are called together at 
that time from all parts of the District to deliver up their opium to 
the Government agents, and to receive tne balance of cash due to 
them. As this is the only occasion they have of leaving their own 

[Scnfence continued on page 2'a8. 
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part of the Disp-ict, they take advantage of the opportunity to pur¬ 
chase cloth, brass, and earthen vessels, etc., and many hundreds of 
tradesmen attend in order to supply their wants. Formerly they were 
all summoned for the first day of the opium weighing, and for about 
a fortnight remained crowded together within a very small compass. 
Outbreaks of disease were therefore common, and in 1863 cholera 
caused great destruction of life. Under the arrangements mad,e by 
the present Sub-deputy Opium Agent, only that number of cultivators 
are summoned for each day whose opium can be weighed and to 
whom the money due can be paid within the working hours of the day. 
The men arrive at earliest on the previous evening, and continue to 
arrive all night. During the following day the opium is taken, and the 
money paid, and by sunset all are free to return to their homes. 
As a rule, however, the evening is spent in making purchases, and 
on the following morning they depart. The number of men present 
at any one time is therefore reduced to a minimum, and the risk of 
disease and contagion proportionally lessened.’ 

Charitable Dispensaries. — There are four dispensaries in 
Monghyr District,—two maintained at the headquarters station 
and at Begd Sardi, and two branches of the former at Kharakpur 
and Jamdi. In 1873 the total number of in-door patients treated 
was 485, and out-door 11,882; grand total, 12,367, or a percentage 
of ‘68 on the whole population. 

The Monghj.'r Dispensary was founded on the ist March 1846. 
It is located in a fine masonry building on the east of the fort, in 
an open, well - ventilated situation; while, at the same time, it is 
sufficiently near to the principal bazars of the town, in which it has 
two sub-branches. It is in charge of a native assistant surgeon, 
under the immediate supervision of the Civil Surgeon of the station. 
If it had not landed property yielding a considerable monthly 
revenue, the institution must have collapsed long ago, from the 
sheer want of the necessary funds to carry it on. The native subscrip- 
'j*tions for the past year {1873) amounted to only ;^i6. This state of 
things was represented to the Municipal Committee, and that'body 
liberally granted an extra annual allowance of ;^30, which, with a 
previous subscription, made their support equal to per annum. 
The income of the dispensary during the' year 1873 was ;^705, 6s. 
I i|d., of which 2s. gd. was the balance from the previous 

year; 14s. 6d. the salary of the establishment contributed^by 
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Government; £12, 17s. ifd. came from local funds; 13s. 2d, 
was the interest on vested funds; ;^is the subscription of Europeans^; 
♦;^i6 that of natives; ^£2^0, 19s. sd. the rent of shops and houses, 
the property of the dispensary. The expenditure of the year was 
£688, 4s. 3|d., leaving a balance in hand of ;^i 7 , 2S. 8d. The 
items were—^217, ns. 8d. for the salary of medical subordinates; 
£90, 2s. 5d. for servants’ wages; ;^3S, 7s. sd. the cost of l/dzdr 
medicines; ;^42, 16s. lojd. the price of European medicines 
locally purchased; ;^86, i8s. 2d. for dieting the sick; £2, iis. 6d. 
for wines and spirits; ;^i40, 14s. od. for repairs and construction 
of buildings and house rent; and ;^74, 13s. 9d. for miscellaneous 
expenses for clothing, furniture, burials, etc. In 1872 there were 
254 indoor patients against 365 in 1873, and 6210 outdoor patients 
against 7298. The female hospital was finished in July 1872, and. 
is a very fair building for the sum expended,—;^i 17, los. od. It 
answers its purpose very well; but will cost a good deal in annual 
repairs, being built of wood and bamboos, and not of brick or stone. 
There is accommodation for 8 females, and it is generally fairly 
well filled. Very small results from the teaching of, midwifery may 
be expected, except in the case of the poorest and outcast classes. 
The Civil Surgeon writes: ‘ I have tried to' get a respectable 
woman to learn practical midwifery, but in this District it seems 
a hopeless task.' 

Begu Sarai Dispensary was established on ist September 
1872, and is almost entirely supported by European planters. The 
attendance has considerably increased, being 71 outdoor patients 
in 1873 against none in 1872, and 1266 indoor patients in 1873 
against 1055 in 1872. The income of the dispensary in 1S73 was 
5^265, i6s. 6|d., including a balance of ;^29, ns. sjd. from the 
previous year. It was thus made up:—Contribution from Govern¬ 
ment, ;^65, 13s. d|d.; interest on invested funds, £^; European 
donations and subscriptions, ;^i2 7 ; native donations and subscrip¬ 
tions, I2S. od. The expenditure of the year was ;^23i, 12s. 
i^d., leaving a balance in hand of ;^34, 3s. 7|d.; the items were— 
ialnryt»f medical subordinates, ;^i34, 3s. iiid.; servants’ wages, 
^_;^37, is. 4|d.; miscellaneous expenditure for clothing, furniture,, 
burials, etc^, ;^44, i6s. sfd^ 

Kharakpur Branch Dispensary was established in May 1871, 
and is entirely supported by the Rijd of Darbliang.ah. Although 
ther* is no lack of funds, there was much difficulty in getting proper 
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|ccoinmodation, the dispensary being for a long time.lpcated in an 
old house in the heart of the bdzdr. A new building has lately 
been constructed, which during the famine was used as a rice store;, 
but it has now (1875) been taken possession of by its legitimate 
occupants. The expenditure of the institution in 1873 amounted 
to IS. 3d. In the same year there were 42 indoor patients, 

against 32 in 1872, and 2303 outdoor patients against 1550. The 
Deputy Surgeon-General inspected this dispensary on the loth 
November, and reports that the institution is evidently highly 
popular. He arrived at daybreak, and saw the frontage opposite 
the dispensary building soon filled with applicants for relief. 

Jamui Branch Dispensary was established in April 1867. A 
new building has been erected here also, and the institution is now 
described as a promising one. In 1873 its income was ;£i33, 
9s. od., of which ;^ii9, 12s. 7jd. was the balance from the previous 
year. The expenditure was jQii, X2S. 6|d., leaving a balance-in 
hand of jQizi, r6s. sJd. ^ 

In 1874 the Civil Surgeon made a return of the number of 
patients who had been treated at each of the dispensaries in each 
of the five years from 1869 to 1873. At the Monghyr dispensary 
in 1869, 5019 patidnts came under treatment; in 1870,5308; in 
1871, 6434; in 1872, 6464; in 1873, 7663; total patients treated, 
30,888. In Begu Sard! dispensary, in 1872, 1053 patients were 
treated; in 1873,1273: total, 2290 patients. In Jamui dispensary, 
in 1870, 803‘•'patients were treated; in 1871, 637; in 1872,837; 
in 1873, 988: total patients, 3265. In Kharakpur dispensary, in 
1871, 1396 patients were treated; in 1872, 1569; in 1873, 2269: 
total patients, 5234. Grand total of patients treated, 41,677. - 
Conservancy AND Sanitation.— The only portions of the Dis¬ 
trict in which conservancy and sanitation are at all attended to are 
the small areas included within the municipal limits of Monghyr 
and Jamdlpur; and it is only with regard to the former that reports 
on these subjects have been drawn up. In the rest of the District 
no means are taken to improve the public health, by means of 
increased cleanliness or other sanitary measures. Even ^n the 
.municipalities, the condition of the minor public thoroughfares and 
all private premises was, until lately, very unsatisfactory. In 1868 
the Civil Surgeon wrote: ‘ The main streets of Monghyr are kept 
clean, but otherwise the state of the town is much the same as it 
must ever have been. As soon as you leave these main streets, 
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yoti come across heaps of putrefying filth and large holes full of 
foetid fluids. Drainage is imperfect, partly because it is incomplete, 
partly because the levels of the drains are not correct. The rain 
water finds for itself a path in the centre of the roads. At intervals, 
when the rain is very heavy, it finds its way into a drain, which may 
thus be cleared out. There are in several parts of the town hollows 
of great extent and of irregular shape and depth. These have not 
been constructed originally as tanks, but have arisen from the earth 
having been gradually removed for building the huts in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood, or for brick making. The description of one 
of these will suffice for all. It lies in an open space to the east of 
the town, completely surrounded by houses. It is of irregular 
shape, about 100 yards in length and breadth, and is partially filled 
with black, muddy water, the accumulation of all the surface drainage 
in the neighbourhood. Numbers of people are bathing and wash¬ 
ing clothes, while the portion of the hollow not now under water' 
is beihg used as a public necessary. Later in the season the water 
dries up, and only a foetid black ooze is left In the hot weather 
it is perfectly dry.‘ ' 

Within the Ihst few years, however, there has been a great advance 
made. The refuse and sweepings of the streets are now carefully 
removed beyond the municipal boundaries, for which purposes 
six bullock carts and fourteen scavengers are employed. Latrines 
have increased in number from two in 1868 to fourteen in 1874, 
in which^ year fifty-one sweepers were employed in removing 
the excreta, which are ultimately deposited on the municipal 
faiTOi The report of the Civil Surgeon for 1874 describes in 
full the present conservancy arrangements : — ‘ The dry - earth 
system is carried out and answers very well. There is no regular 
or connected system of drainage, but this subject is under 
discussion. An Attempt is being made, in accordance with the 
suggestjpn of the Sanitary Commissioner of Bengal, to remove the 
coverings over the old deep drains, which exist in the municipal 
^streets. These drains in their present state are so closed in as to 
be almost useless for the purpose originally intended, and, in fact, 
^are converted into so many cess-pits. In addition, the public 
thoroughfare has been encroached upon, as the platform of the 
drain is in most instances a continuation of the floor of the house, 
and in order to protect this addition the roof of the house has been 
proportionally projected into the street This has been going on 
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' so long and insidiously, that there may be great opposition offered 
to the proposed improvement. It was resolved by a special com¬ 
mittee, appointed to consider the best kind of drainage for the 
town, that open saucer drains would answer best. 

‘ Monghyr has an abundant supply of water from the Ganges and 
.numerous wells. Many of the wells have been improved during 
the past year, by the addition of masonry platforms and drains to 
let off the surplus water. Slaughter-houses for sheep and cattle 
have been erected in the hdzdr, and are, kept under supervision. 
The offal is removed to the municipal farm. Cremation of the 
dead is conducted at a place on the bank of the river some distance 
belo/r the station. Some time ago a special committee was ap¬ 
pointed to inspect and report upon the Muhammadan burial- 
grounds, public and private. All the public and many of the 
private cemeteries were found in a most objectionable condition. 
The public graveyards are numerous, and many of them are of 
large size. They are utterly neglected and overrun with jungle. 
Many of the private burial-grounds are in the midst of dwellings or 
close to wells; and as more space for graves becomes necessary, the 
people seem to be under the impression that they can take in land 
and bury where they like. The special committee .unanimously 
agreed that all, public and the most objectionable of the private 
cemeteries should be closed, and that a suitable piece of land should 
be obtained outside the town for the site of a public Muhammadan 
burial-ground.’* 

Cattle Disease. —I give below short descriptions of fire princi¬ 
pal diseases to which cattle are subject in Monghyr District. They 
are neither full nor scientific, but the best that I can obtaifi with 
regard to a subject which has been little studied in Behar. Gutii 
or small-pox, is often prevalent; it reveals itself by the cattle 
refusing to eat, by swelling of the stomach ana throat, drooping 
of the ears, and a dryness and cracking of the corners of the eyes; 
at the same time they.pass water freely, the body is very hot, 
and the hair drops off, there is much salivation, and diarrhoea of 
more or less severity. In thukkha bhdjd, or foot-and-mouth disp¬ 
ense, sores break out on the legs and on the mouth and fongue. 
The remedies are partly directed by a kind of empir^ism, and 
partly by superstition. The legs are tied with catgut, tortoise shell 
is buried in the cow-shed, the animal is kept in dry quarters, and 
the flowers of the sikki grass and tobacco leaves muted with dried 
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cow dung are applied to the sores. DharM is shown by local 
swellings of the body, often of the joints. Rubbing the swollen 
parts,with the hand is said to give relief. Matkd is summarily 
described to me as a disease .in which the eyes water and the 
animal refuses its food. Yellow earth mixed with milk is admini¬ 
stered; hot mustard-seed oil, or sometimes hot milk, is rubbed on 
the top of the head. In arheya the tongue becomes foul, the 
animal falls lame, and is said to remain in this state for two and a 
half days. The remedy, is characteristic. The animal is washed 
with an infusion of two and a half leaves of the kdntdl or jack-fruit 
tree, and two and a half flying bugs, a species of lady-bird (Cocci- 
nella), in two and a half pidlds or small measures of water. A 
little simul cotton is given it to eat. Chamdr guti is a dysentery 
often attended by hmmorrhage, and is much dreaded, as no remedy 
is known. Swelling and inflammation of parts of the compound 
stdmach of ruminant cattle are often caused by over-feeding; chew¬ 
ing, tHe cud and eating are stopped for a time, and breathing 
is difficult. Turmeric flower and rice bran are given in small 
quantities; catechu, ajwdin (Ptychotis), and lime water are also 
administered. 

There are no notices of cattle disease in the records, but, so far 
as I can ascertain, there was a severe epidemic of small-pox about 
eight years ago, which was believed to have been imported 
from the Nep 41 Taiii. In 1864 a disease called harnd was pre¬ 
valent nqgr Tegr£ In- Shaikhpurd it was called 'dharkd. Sores 
were numerous in the body of the animal, and cautery of the 
affected part was the ordinary remedy; a healing ointment of 
mustard-seed oil and vermilion being afterwards applied. At the 
%ame time a mixture of pepper, the unripe tuber of Arum campanu- 
latum, and mustard-seed oil was administered internally. 

■ The Geological Formation of the District has been described 
to me fn a note by Mr. H. B. Medlicott:—‘ A large portion of Mon- 
ghyr, exclusive of the alluvial area, is occupied by hard rocks. They 
all belong to the very oldest formations—crystalline metamorphic, 
and seij[ii or sub-metamorphic. The former are a part of what is 
currently spoken of as the Bengal gneiss; the latter belong to the 
quartzite afid schist series of Behar. The whole is a segment of a great 
geographical and geological feature, stretching more than half across 
the peninsulain a south-south-west direction; a zone of schists fringing 
a gt%at spread of gneiss. Monghyr.town stands at the north-eastern 
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extremity of the Kharakpur hills, which are formed of sub-metamor- 
phic rocks, and are connected through the hills of Gidhaur, Shaikh- 
puri, Rdjgfr, and Gayi, with similar rocks in the Sdn and Narbadd 
walleys. Throughout this entire length, gneissic rocks occur to the 
south of these semi-metamorphic formations. The detailed structure 
of these rocks has received as yet but very partial attention; and with¬ 
out entering upon scientific disquisitions, it would not be possible to 
give even an abstract of what has been conjectured regarding the 
relations of these obscure formations. It must suffice to indicate 
their leading features. The Chakdf pargand in the south of the 
District is altogether formed of the gneiss of the upland area, com¬ 
monly known as the Hazdribdgh plateau. This boundary of the 
upland seems to be connected with the occurrence of certain very 
refractory quartzites in the gneiss, which is approximately on the 
run of the line of junction between the two classes of rock, as already 
mentioned. A geological separation from the main body of fhe 
gneiss may yet be worked out for these rocks, but at present no 
distinction can be drawn between the gneiss of the upland and that 
occupying the low ground from the foot of the Ghdts to the southern 
base of the Kharakpur hills, and stretching for some way along them 
on the east. Similar rbcks are met with west of thq Keul, rising 
well above the plain, north of the Gidhaur hills. North of the 
Kharakpur hills also crystalline rocks are represented by a boss of 
granite at the village of Uriin, five miles east of Lakhisardi. Many 
^varieties of rock are at present included in this gneissic seizes—from 
massive porphyritic granitoid gneiss, through finely foliated gneiss, 
quartzose, micaceous homblendic, to fine mica-schists and horn¬ 
blende rock. Limestone occurs to a very subordinate extent. 
Thus it would appear that the several detached groups of hills of th^ 
semi-metamorphic series are not only isolated by the alluvium, but 
also by the supporting gneissic rocks, which probably underlie most 
of the plain area in this District. \ 

‘ The principal of the hill groups in Monghyr are those of Kharak¬ 
pur, Gidhaur, and Shaikhpuri, with a few small detached hills, such 
as those east and south of Lakhfsardf. A small portion of the^ rocks 
in the Bhiaura and Mahibar hills, adjoining the Gidhaur hills on the 
south-west, has been described in somq detail {Records,tGeologkal 
Survey of India, vbl. vii. p. 32^ 1874), from which it would appear 
that the normal sequence of these deposits is — quartzite, fine 
grained and several hundred feet thick; slate or schist, according 
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to position, often ferruginous, producing rusty slates and gametiferous 
or homblendic schists, a thin limestone occurs very rarely; and a 
bottom zone of very variable character, often altogether of fine 
quartzite, but frequently with schistose bands. A good example of 
the middle band, in its less altered condition of rusty slates, is 
seen in Birhua hill east of Lakhi'saril. The bottom member of the 
series would seem to be the one principally developed in Monghyr. 
There also occur in this District, underneath all the quartzites, some 
peculiar conglomeratic beds with a bulky pseudogranitic matrix. 
They are well seen in the little hills south of Lakhi'sardi. Some 
fairly'good slates have been quarried in these rocks near Dariri. 
A peculiar cellular quartzite, a very favourite stone for hand-mills, 
often occurs in the basal beds of the series. There are extensive 
old quarries of this stone on Lakhi'sardi hills and elsewhere, which 
are mentioned by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton. 

‘‘Several forms of the rock so well known in India as laterite occur 
in Monghyr. The detrital variety containing mixed rock debris is 
.ound in the valleys of the Kharakpur hills. That form of laterite 
produced by weathering of the outcrop of ferruginous rocks, and in 
which traces oT the original rock texture can generally be observed, 
is also met with. There is, besides, a good instance of the massive 
high-level rock-laterite, the origin of which is so difficult to explain. 
It forms the summit of Mdird, the highest point of the Kharakpur 
hills. The rock next helow it is no doubt a ferruginous schist; 
but it is jiighly inclined, whereas the laterite imparts’ to the summit 
the form of a capping of horizontal rock. So far, too, as one can 
observe on the surface, there is no trace in the laterite of the 
texture of the underlying rock. It is exactly like that found on 
' totally different formations on .the highlands of Chutia Nagpur 
and the Dakhin—a base of fine earth, variously warped and stained 
by segregation of iron oxide.’ 
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'"p'HE District of Purniah, which forms the north-eastern 

X * portion of the Bhdgalpur Division, is situated between 25° 15' 
and 26° 3s' north latitude, and between 87° 02' and 88° 35' east longi¬ 
tude. It contains a population of 1,714,595 souls, as ascertained 
by the Censu^of 1872 ; and covers a total area, as returned by the 
Boundary-Commissioner in 1875, of 4957 square miles. Purniah 
town, the principal Civil Station, and also the most populous place 
in the District, is situated on the left bank of the river Saura, in 
25° 48' north latitude and 87° 35' east longitude. 

Bouni^aries. —The District of Purniah is bounde’d on the north 
by the State of Nepil, and by Dirjfling District; on the east by 
the Districts of Jalpdiguri, Dindjpur, and Maldah ; on the south 
by the river Ganges, which separates it from the Districts of 
'Bhdgalpur and the Santdl Pargands; and on the west by the 

* The principal soarces from which this Statistical Account has been compiled 
are !—(j) Answers to the five series pf questions furnished by the District Ofiicers. 
(2) Dr. Cuchanan Hamilton’s MS. Statistical Account of Purniah (1811). (3) 

Bengal Census Report, 1872, with subsequent District Compilation by Mr. C. F. 
Magrath, C.S. (4) Special Report on the Land Tenures of the District by Babu 
RajaninAth Chattarji. (S) Sir R. Temple’s Minute on the h'amine of 1874. (6) 

Annual Reports of the Inspector-General of Jails, particularly that for 1872. (7) 

Report of the Inspector-General of Jails for 1872, with special Jail Statistics for 
1857-58, lii( 5 o- 6 l, and 1870. (8) Postal Statistics for 1861-62, 1865-66, and 

1870^71, furnished by the Direftor-General of Post Offices. (9) Medical Report, 
furnished by the Civil Surgeon of the District. (10) Statement of Areas, Lati¬ 
tudes and Longitudes, etc., by the Surveyor-General of India. (11) "thi 
StaHstual Reporter, Calcutta, 1875, 1876. 
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parganis of Niridlgar, Nisankpur Kiirf, and Chhii, in the District 
of Bh^galpur. * 

Jurisdictions. —I have not been able to obtain trustworthy in¬ 
formation regarding changes in the limits of the Pumiah jurisdiction, 
dating from an earlier period than 1813; but it would seem that 
previous to the beginning of the present century, there was some 
alteration of the frontier line between this District and Dinijpur. 
In March 1813, the ihdnds or police divisions of Sibganj, Kdlii- 
chak, Bholahdt, and Gdrgdnbd were transferred from the magis¬ 
terial jurisdiction of Purniah, and, together with portions of Dindjpur 
and Rdjshdhi, formed into the new District of Maldah, which was 
placed in charge of an officer exercising the powers of a Joint- 
Magistrate and Deputy-Collector. After this period, no considerable 
change was made in the size of the District till the year 1869, wheil, 
by a Notification dated the 2d June, the pargands of Hardwat and 
Dhaphar, now included in the police division of Pratdpganj, w 5 re 
transferred to Bhdgalpur. The former pargand consisted o*f 134 
villages, and the latter of 137, and together they covered an area of 
280,293 acres, or 437'93 square miles. At the same time, 13 
villages situated in pargand Chak Dildwarf, 4 in Dharmpur, and 
I in Garhi, were also transferred to Bhdgalpur. These occupied 
an area of 30,393 acres, or 47^49 square miles. Later on in the 
same year, 50 villages belonging to pargand Badaur, 132 belonging 
to Hatandd, loi to Mdhi'nagar, 23 to Kdsimpur, 14 to Kharba, 41 
to Dildwarpur,’75 to Kdnkjol, 3 to Akbarpur, 2 to Maldawdr, i to 
Kholrd, and 22 to Samalpur, covering a total area of 174,407 acres, 
or 272’51 square miles, were transferred to Maldah. At the 
same time, 64 villages belonging to pargand Sujdinagar, ii to 
Akbarpur, and 2 to Kdnkjol, occupying an area of 32,634* 
acres, or 50'99 square miles, were transferred from Maldah to 
Pumiah. A few petty interchanges were also made between 
Dindjpur and Pumiah, but these only involved a total area,pt a few 
hundred acres. 

The jurisdictions of the Civil, Magisterial, and Sessional Courts of 
Pumiah District are all conterminous. , 

History of .the District. —^The authentic history of Pumiah 
commences with Musalmdn times. It is impossible to ugravel the 
tangled web of Hindu and aboriginal myths belonging to an earlier 
period. They do not form even a semblance of a connected 
nanative. We can only observe that the fundamental ideasi on 
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which they ara based, and%e personages with whom they deal, are * 
derived from the Kirinti peoples who lived to the east and north 
of the Kiisl and K 4 rdtoyi. The stories relate, for the most part, 
the struggles and conquests of Kirat, Kichak, and other petty chiefs, 
who are now represented to have been Rdis of pure R 4 jput descent, 
but who were really of Koch origin. The earliest of the Hindu 
traditions refers to the Pandava war; but there are many other 
legends, e\^idently borrowed from the western peoples, who ruled in 
Mithila or Northern Behar, west of the Kdsi, for many centuries 
before the Christian era. 

Immediately before the Muhammadan invasion of Bakhtiydr 
Khilji, Southern Purniah is said to have constituted a portion of the 
kingdom of Lakshman ii., whose capital was at Nadiyd. The Blr 
Edndh, now in Bhdgalpur, is represented to have been erected by 
this monarch to oppose Musalm^n incursions. This is a very 
improbable explanation of the origin of this fortification, as all con¬ 
querors from the west have followed the road that runs along the 
southern bank of the Ganges, and debouches on the plain of Bengal 
to the south of Rijmahdl. That a large part of Purniah became 
an appanage Of the Musalmdn sovereigns of Bengal during the thir¬ 
teenth century is certain ; but until the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the governorship of this District does not seem to have 
become the valuable prize it was afterwards considered. During 
the intermediate centuries it was regarded as an outlying military 
province, whose revenues w’ere sufficiently burdened in protecting 
itself against the incursions of the northern and eastern tribes. In the 
war between Sher Shdh and Humdyun it supplied the latter with some 
rough*levies, but these were not nearly so numerous as might have 
been expected from the size of the District. So little is known of 
Purniah during this long period, that not even the names of its faujddrs 
or military govembrs have been recorded. About the latter quarter 
of the Seventeenth century, Ostwdl Khdn was appointed faujdir, with 
the title of Nawdb, and united in his person the command of the 
frontier army and the fiscal duties of dmil or Superintendent of the 
Revenues. He was succeeded by Abdiilla Khan, who was vested 
with similar powers. About a.d. 1680, Asfandiydr Khan became 
Nawdb ofjPurniah, and held the office for twelve years. He was 
succeeded by Bdbhaniydr fehdn, who ruled until his death in 1722, 
when Sdif Khdn, the greatest of the governors of Purniah, was ap- 
poiited to what had now become an office of great emolument aqji 
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dignity. He was the grandson of Amir K^dn, and considered himself 
of such high lineage that he refused in marriage the hand of Nafissa 
Begam, the grand-daughter of the Brdhman convert Murshid Kuli 
IChdn, then Nawib of the Subahddri of Bengal. At this time 
Pumiah was bounded on tlie west by the river Kdsf, which seems 
to have passed under the town of Purniah and thence due south, 
falling into the Ganges somewhere near the present village of Kdrd- 
gold. The northern boundary was distant from the Hdhdquarters 
toivn by only a few miles. The present market village of Jaldlgarh 
was then a frontier fort, estimates for the fortifying and garrisoning 
of which, dating from about this period, are still in existence. From 
JaMlgarh the boundary ran eastward, passing a little north of the 
confluence of the Mahdnandd and Kankdi, to the most southern 
point, where the present pargand of Surjydpur touches the District 
of Dindjpur. 

Immediately after his appointment, Sdif Khdn began a series' of 
encroachments on the neighbouring State of Nepdl, which he carried 
on until he had advanced his frontier to the Tardi. Refractory 
conduct on the part of Bi'r Shdh, the zaminddr of Bfrnagar, induced 
him to cross the Kiisi’in the year a.d. 1731. After this exploit, in 
which he was entirely successful, the four pargands of Dhaphar, 
Ndthpur, Dharmpur, and Gordri, formerly attached to Sarkdr 
Monghyr, were transferred to the Pumiah jurisdiction. Mr. Grant, 
in his Analysis of the Revenues of Bengal, observes that this transfer 
was never recbrded in the revenue-roll of Bengal, and that the. 
necessary reduction from the revenues of Behar was only roughly 
made under the name of Dharmpur. This revenue deduction, also, 
amounted to only ;^4ooo, whilst the original assessment of'these 
pargands was more than ^35,000. The financial result of Sdif 
Khdn’s management was, that the actual faujddri receipts were 
increased from j^go,ooo to ;^210,000, whilst no addition was made 
to the revenue previously payable to the Murshiddbdd ^Nawdb. 
Sdif Khdn seems to have ruled with much splendour. He main¬ 
tained intimate relations with Murshid Kulf Khdn, who is said to 
have conferred on him the title, which he afterwards oflicially assumed, 
of Zan Bakhsh, from his habit of rewarding his friends an<i coni- 
panions by the dubious favour of conferring on them hi^ own cast 
off mistresses. ' 

After the death of Sdif Khdn, the Government was bestowed in 
i»pid succession on Muhammad Abed and Bahddur Khdn. The 
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latter was removed to make way for Saulat Jang, better known 
as Sdyyid Ahmad, the son-in-law of All Vardl Khdn. His relation¬ 
ship to the Nawdb seems to have been the chief reason of his 
appointment to the Pumiah governorship. Although a good 
soldier, he had been unsuccessful as an administrator in the Pro¬ 
vince of Orissa, where the people had risen against him in con¬ 
sequence of his tyrannical conduct towards some Uriyd ladies. 
His gov^ment of Purniah, however, appears to have been 
prudent and just. He died in a.d. 1756, and his memory is still 
preserved and respected. He was succeeded by his only son, 
Shaukat Jang, whose character is represented to have been as bad 
as that of his notorious cousin, Sirij-ud-Dauld. Both young men 
were equally successful in giving offence to all the old servants and 
cheers of their fathers, and by their perverse conduct entirely 
alienated the affections of the people. The author of the Sair-ul- 
AfmtdMarin writes, that it had been manifestly decreed that the 
guilty* race of Ah' Vardl Khin should be deprived of their vast 
dominions, which had cost so much crime and labour to build up ; 
and that Providence had, with this object, consigned the government 
to the hands of two young men, equally vain, cruel, and incapable 
of government. 

For a long period before his death, All Vardl Khdn had been 
suffering from an acute dropsy, and his demise had been expected 
years before it occurred. Sdyyid Ahmad, calculating on this 
contingency, had devoted the resources of his wealthy province 
to equipping a large army, with which he hoped to wrest the 
sovereign power from any other of the descendants of the Nawdb. 
ThesS pretensions, as well as the means by which he sought to 
enforce them, he handed down undiminished to his successor. To 
pacify, and, if possible, buy off this formidable claimant to the 
throne, which he ‘had destined for Sirdj-ud-Dauld, All Vardl Khdn 
bestoWqji the whole Purniah jurisdiction in perpetual jdgir, or 
revenue-free grant, on Shaukat Jang. He seems to have so far 
succeeded in his object, that the succession of Sirdj-ud-Dauld was 
unopposed. The tyranny of the new ruler, however, soon* supplied 
an occasion for a rupture. The principal ministers at Murshiddbdd 
were dispj^ced to make room for young favourites. Chief in influ¬ 
ence and ability amongst fhe displaced officials was Mir Jafar Khdn, 
the Bakhshi or Paymaster-General of the Nawdbl forces. He 
betook himself, after his disgrace, to the court of Shaukat Jang, and 
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whilst he described the weakness of his rival, urged him to seize the 
masnad of Bengal. In order, however, to secure beforehand an 
excuse for hostile action, Shaukat Jang obtained from Ghdzi-ud-din, 
the Wazir of Alamgir ii.. Emperor of Dehli, z. farmAn or commis¬ 
sion, bestowing on him the subahdari of the Lower Provinces. 
These transactions came to the knowledge of Sirdj-ud-Dauld, who 
resolved to anticipate the attack. He collected an army, and had 
advanced as far as Rdjmahdl with the intention of invading Purniah, 
when the complications with the English East India Company 
induced him to turn back and attack Calcutta, an operation which 
resulted in the tragedy of the Black Hole, On his' return to 
Murshiddbdd, he determined to test the allegiance of Shaukat 
Jang by appointing a Hindu courtier, named Rds BehdrI, to the 
zamtndArt of Birnagar. The Purniah Nawdb passionately resent^l 
this interference with his authority, and ordered the bearer of the 
message to be publicly flogged. He followed this up by eeustng 
the Uehli fanndn to be openly proclaimed, and wrote a letter to 
Sirdj-ud-Dauld, bidding him to withdraw from Murshiddbdd to any 
of the eastern Districts, which, in case of his obedience, would 
be confened on him for his maintenance. The letter concluded 
with an injunction to answer quickly, as the Nawdb of Purniah 
awaited his reply with his foot in the stirrup. The Sdbahddr’s 
answer was to order his army to advance in two divisions, one of 
which, under his own command, marched up the right bank of 
the Ganges, whilst the other, under Rdjd Mohan Ldl, followed 
the left bank of that river. The conflict that ensued took place 
at Bdldidbdn', near Nawdbganj, in parganA Kdnkjol. The account 
given of it in the Sair-ul-MutAkharin is one of the best dt?scrip- 
tions of a battle-scene to be found in the Musalmdn historians# 
The Purniah army had taken up its position behind a chain of deep 
morasses, over which there was only one practicable causeway. The 
advantages of this position were sacrificed by the ignorant jjtshness 
of Shaukat Jang. Whilst awaiting his arrival, his generals had hesi¬ 
tated to arrange the order of the coming batth. When he did 
arrive on* the field, he morosely refused to issue any more explicit 
orders to the officers, who sought instructions from him, than 
vaguely to direct them to return to their positions and tj^ere await 
his commands. When an old Afghdn officer drew his attention to 
the utter disorder that prevailed, and described to him the orderly 
battalions that Nizdm-ul-mulk led into battle, his only answer wa# to 
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abuse the great commander of the Dakhin, and to utter the vain 
boast that he wanted no advice, as he had already fought three 
hundred battles. His army was strong in cavalry, which was under 
the command of a well-known leader, named Hazdri Ldl. His 
artillery, however, was weak; and the officer in charge.of it, Sydm 
Sundar, pressed forward with more courage than wisdom to reply 
to the enemy’s cannonade. Seeing this, Shaukat Jang sent a 
message tc/his cavalry commander taunting him on his inactivity. 
This officer pointed out that no horse could attempt to cross the 
marsh and live. Shaukat Jang replied by contemptuously compar¬ 
ing the conduct of his Musalmdn horsemen with the courage of the 
Hindu scribe, as he called Sydm Sundar, who was probably a Kdyasth. 
The cavalry, thus taunted, determined to cross the morass at all 
hazards, and soon were struggling through its thick mud, whilst the 
artillery of Sirdj-ud-Dauld, from the other side, poured volley after 
volkijr liiTl'is'^hem. Immediately after giving his second message, 
Shaukat Jang took his mid-day draught of wine, and retired, as was 
his wont, to his tent and his harem. Meanwhile, the battle had 
gone against him in all directions. His artillery had been silenced 
and his cavalry«cut to pieces, without inflicting much injury on the 
enemy. At this critical time, some of his officers came to him, and, 
drunk and enervated as he was, placed him on an elephant with a 
servant to support him. He had only advanced as far as the middle 
of the morass, when a musket ball struck him in the forehead and 
killed him. This occurrence took place in the presence of the 
whole army, who, seeing that they had no longer anything to fight 
for, fled in disorder to the towm of Pumiah, which was entered by 
the victors two days after. Shaukat Jang governed only for nine 
iponths. He was followed in quick succession by Raf Nekrdj Khdn, 
Hdzir AH Khdn, Kddfr Husdin Khdn, Allah Kuli Khdn, Sher Alf 
Khdn,^ Sipdhiddr Jang, Rdjd Suchet Rdi, Razl-ud-dfn Muhammad 
Khdn, and Muhammad Ah' Khdn. This last governor was super¬ 
seded about A.D. 1770 by Mr. Ducarrel, the first English official 
with the title of Superintendent. 

Physical Asppxt of the Country. —Pumiah District forms a 
north-western extension of the great deltaic plain of Bengal Proper. 
With the exception of Chhotd Pahdr, in Manihdrf, a small hill of 
nodular limestone, and a tracts of undulating country on the 
borders of Nepdl, the whole presents an almost dead level. As 
regayis quality of soil, it may be divided into two main portions of 
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nearly equal size. To the east of a line running from the point 
where the Pandr enters the District to the Headquarters town of 
Pumiah, and then trending southward and eastward through Sdifganj 
to Manihdri, the laud is composed of a rich, loamy soil of allu\ ial 
deposit. To the west of this line, tlie country, which seems to have 
been formerly of the same nature as that just described, is now 
thickly overlaid with sand deposited by the Kiisi in the course of 
its westward movements. The former tract is peculiarly rich in 
rivers and natural canals, by means of which nearly every part of it is 
accessible during the rainy season. Large marshes also exist, which 
do not completely dry up at any period of the year. Rice is almost 
the only staple of cultivation, except towards the north, in the 
Krishnaganj Subdivision, wliere jute occupies a considerable area. 
The country is destitute of anything that can be called forest, but 
much scrub jungle, in which the wild rose-tree predominates, is 
found in the neighbourhood of the more swampy trrjc*/' -• Jii, the 
western division, the most noticeable feature is the extent of gountry 
not under cultivation, which spreads out from the vicinity of the 
town of Purniah, chiefly to the north and west, in the form of radi¬ 
ating stretches of land, opening out occasionally isto fine, grassy, 
prairie-like plains. These afford sustenance everywhere to great 
herds of cattle, and towards the south, to numerous flocks of sheep. 
Along the Ganges there is little vegetation; but the newly-formed 
Kdsi chan, or sandbfinks, are covered with a dense and high jungle 
of coarse grass, forming the best covert in the District for wild 
animals. Villages are much rarer here than in the feast of the 
District; and the huts which form these villages are smaller and 
much less comfortable than those to be found in Kadbd, Krishna-* 
ganj, and Amiir Kisbd. To the south of the Headquarters town, 
indigo occupies a considerable area; whilst on the north, tobac^; 
is, next to rice, the chief article of produce. € - ■ ■ - 

The Rivers of Pumiah District group themselves into'three 
systems, all tributary to the Ganges. The following account of these 
water communications is derived from a return made by the Col¬ 
lector in 1871, and from a report drawn up by Mr. T. H. Wickes, 
C.E., during the progress of the famine relief operations^f 1874, 
in connection with boat transport. • 
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The river s) stems may be thus shown in one table 


Ganot-s, 


/ ( Nagar dhir. 

Kud.Mara Hlran. 


Kali Kiisf, 


I 


Kajmohan. 

Saura. 


PaaAr, ... . . . 

1 Bakra, 

^Parwdn. 

\ 


Nagar. 


■h’J 

Pitana. 



Dank. 



KankAi. 

Mahananda, , , . . ' 


f Ratu.i. 



Mechi. 



Jamuna. 


§ ' 

Burigangi 

\ 

0 

Chenga. 

\ Balasan. 


There arc^«besides, some minor streams falling into the Ganges 
between the mouths of the Kusi and the Pandr. 

The Kusi rises amongst the Nepdl mountains, being formed by 
three principal hill tonents. Before it approaches English territory, 
its course is marked by numerous rapids. At the point where it 
enters Bhdgalpur, in the north of pargianA Dhaphm-, it is a large 
river nearly a mile wide. At the time of the Revenue Survey, it 
passed through pargands Dhaphar, Nithpur, Gordrf, and Dharmpur, 
but St has now worked its way nearly to the western boundary of 
, these pargands. The Kiisi is remarkable for the rapidity of its 
Stream, the dangerous and uncertmn nature of its bed, and chiefly, 
for its constant westerly movement. Owing to these characteristics, 
its naivi^atiqp is at all'times of the year a matter of much difficulty, , 
The channels of deep water are constantly changing, new ones being 
. yearly opened up, and old ones choked by vast sandbanks. Mr, : 
Wickes states, that if a boat strikes on one of these banks, it is 
liable *to be at once turned broadside over by the velocity of the 
stream; or the current, eddying round and under it, cuts away the 
upper hard crust of san#, and it sinks into a quicksand beneath. 
\The bed of the river is full of sunken trees or snags, but experienced 
^ojitmen can foretell this danger by clianges in the appearance of 
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the surface. Owing to the great velocity of the current, boats have 
i^quently to wait several days for a favourable wind to help them 
up particular reaches of the river. The present bed of the KiSsf 
is many miles distant from the channel shown on the maps. 
Boats proceeding up or down the river require to be preceded * 
by a regular Kdsi pilot, who goes some distance in advance and 
selects the channel to be followed. The Kiisi is navigabk all the 
year round for boats of 750 mans, or about 27 tons burden* and as 
for as the Nepil frontier for boats of 250 mans, or about 9 tons 
burden. Large boats take a much longer time than small ones to 
make their way up-stream, and they are more liable to risks from ^ 
snags and quicksands. 

According to the legend, this river is Kausikf, the daughter of 
Kusik Rdjd, King of Gadhi. Although the daughter of a Kshattriya, 
she was the wife of a holy Brdhman, Miini; and on giving birth to 
a son, who preferred the warlike exploits of his mot'itefo T*««>^to 
the sacred duties of his father, she was, at the prayer of a saint, 
changed into a river. Her brother, Viswamitri, is also famous in 
Hindu fable. Rejecting the worship of all inferior gods, such as 
Vishnu and Siva, he devoted himself with such ardourto the service 
of Para Brahma, or the One and Eternal God. that he himself 
obtained some of the attributes of a create To him the world 
owes the existence of several kinds of grain ; and he was about to 
create a new race of human beings, who were to live on trees, when, 
at the solicitation of the gods, he desisted, after he had formed 
only the head of the first man, the representative of which still 
remains in the form of the fruit of the cocoa-nut. 

The three tributaries of the Kusi, mentioned in the table On the 
preceding page, which formerly joined it on its right bank, have, 
now nearly disappeared, their courses having been almost entirely 
obliterated by the westward movement of the main stream. 

The Panar is formed in the Matiyiri police division, by the 
confluence of a number of hill streams which have risen in Nepdl. 
Its course is first south-east through Sultanpur piir^and, passing by 
Ardriyd, then through Hiveli Pumiah, about ten miles to the east 
of the Headquarters town, then southward through Kad’fid and 
Hatandd to the Ganges. It is navigable for boats of 250 mans, or 
about 9 tons, in the neighbourhood of P'emiah, and above that for 
boats of 100 mans (about 3^- tons) almost to the Nepdl frontier. 
The current in the upper reaches of the river is very rapid. 
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Although at no point a large river, its course is second in length 
only to ftat of th# Mahdnandd. 

The Bakra is a small and very rapid stream, rising in the Mad- 
hubanf tdluk of the Murang, or lower Himdlayan range, and uniting 
with the Pandr at Rdmpur, five miles north of Ardriyd. It carries 
scarcely any boat traffic, except such as may be conveyed in two 
or more/Jug-outs, fastened together to form a raft. A great deal 
of timber is also brought down the Bakra from Nepdl. 

The Parwan or Katud, another hill stream, is only in part a 
tributary of the Pandr, into which river it falls not far from Ekam- 
bd at Raniydnf ghat. After this junction, it almost immediately 
breaks off from the Pandr and divides itself into two branches, the 
larger of which runs eastward to the Mahdnandd; and the smaller, 
•after a circuitous course, re-unites with the Pandr a few miles below 
Kadbd. Both these branches are navigable in the rains for boats 
oV ^50 (about 9 tons). There is a bridge on the Ganges and 
Ddr/ding road at Bdisi, over the branch which rejoins the Pandr; 
boats cannot, however, always jiass under the bridge, and through 
traffic has therefore to take the Pandr route. Above Raniydni gh&t 
the Parwdn is navigable as far as Piithia for ekids of 50 mans. 

The Kala Kus', the most clearly marked of the old beds of 
the Kdsf, still (preserves, to some extent, the appearance of a 
river. At the same t.ii.e, it is so broken up by diverging, reuniting, 
and interlacing channels, that it is almost impossible to determine 
where it,begins, or what is its course. It may, however, be considered 
to have its rise, under the name of the Kamld, near the police 
centre of Rdm'ganj, the Subdivision of Ardriyd, whence it flows 
soutliward to the town of Purniah, where it receives its principal 
• tributary, the S-’urd. a river rising in some marshes to the west of 
Ardriyd. Below Purniah the Kdld Kiisf continues its course south¬ 
ward, often by seve”Tl beds, and, passing near the indigo factories 
of Pirganj Jaganndthpur, Koldsf, Manshdi, falls into the Ganges to 
the south-east of the "olice station of Manihdri, nearly opposite 
Sdhibganj. 

Th#: Mah.ananda rises in the lower mountains of Sikkim, to the 
south-east of Ddrjfling. In its upper reaches it flows with a very 
rapid cujrent, and is subject to heavy and sudden freshes. It enters 
Purniah District near Tltdlyd, forming the eastern boundary of the 
District towards Jalpdigurf for eight miles north of that place, as far 
a^the village of Phdnsfdewd. From Titdlyd it flows westward and 
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southward across the Kdli^ganj police divisi<^, after which it 
forms a boundary between Bahddurganj and Krishnaganj for about 
twelve miles, and then bet\veen the latter police division and Amdr 
Kisbd down almost to the confluence of the Kankii. It then 
passes eastward through Balrdmpur to the southern boundary of the 
District towards Maldah, after which it bends eastward. Numerous 
important markets are held on or near its banks, of whichtthe prin¬ 
cipal in Purniah District are;—Kdliaganj, Haldibdri, Knarkhari, 
Krishnaganj, Duldlganj, and Barsoi. It is na^'igable for boats ai 
1000 mans, or about 36-^ tons, up to Barsof; for boats of 500 mans 
(18 tons) up to the junction of the Kankai, four miles above Dingra 
ghat; for boats of 250 7 nans (or about 9 tons) to Kharkhari; and 
for boats of 100 mans (about 3! tons) to Kdlidganj. Above 
Kalidganj, the rapidity with which the river rises and falls, and the' 
velocity of the current, combine to render navigation iing(^siWe. 

The Mahdnandd receives on its right bank (i) the Ddnk, ^v^nc 1 l 
rises in the District of Jalpdiguri, and, after receiving several minor 
streams, flows westward to Haldfbdrf, below which it.s course is 
always near to and often parallel with the Mahdnandd, down to its 
junction with that river near Krishnaganj. (2) The Pitdmi rises in 
the south of parganA Surjyapur, and, flowing south, unites at Rdniganj 
with the Rdmjdn, which has itself received the Sadhanu. The course 
of these rivers is generally from north to south, through the police 
divisions of Krishnaganj and Balrdmpur. The Pitdnu is navigable for 
boats of 250 nmis (about 9 tons) in its lower course, and far boats 
of 100 tnans (about 3^ tons) up to Chagalid. (3) The Nagar, which 
forms the boundary between the Districts of Purniah and Dindjpur, 
rises in the extreme north-east of pargaiid .Surjydpur. It is liable to 
sudden inundations, and has a rapid current. It is not, therefore, 
much used for commercial purposes; but it is generally navigable in 
the rains for boats of 1000 mans, or say 36 tons burden, up to a point 
due east of Rdniganj, where there is a market village called Hdripur, 
in Dindjpur District; and for boats of 500 mans (18 tons) to where 
it leaves the Kdlidganj police division. At Phdnsfdewd it is joined 
on the right bank by the Baldsan, a hill stream of about the same 
size as itself. Eight miles lower down it receives the Chenga, 
another hill stream, with clear limpid water and a pebbly bed. Op¬ 
posite Haldibdri it receives the Bdrigangi, and a few miles farther 
down the Janduni, both from the Nepdl hills. (4) At the point 
where ^e Mahdnandi leaves the pargani of Pawdkhdli, the Mechi, 
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its first large affluent, flows into it, (5) The Kankdi is said to hav? 
its rise in Thibet, beyond the highest summits of the Himilayas; 
where it joins the Mahdnandd, it carries a greater volume of water 
than the latter river. The greater part of its course in British terri¬ 
tory is through the police division of Bahddurganj. On its left 
bank it gives off an old bed called the Mard Kankdi, which presently 
rejoins tha parent stream. The Kankdi is navigable in the rains for 
boats of 250 ma»s (about 9 tons burden) from its confluence with 
Itte Mahdnanda to the point where the old Kankdi falls into it; 
and above that for of 50 mans to near Bah.ddurganj. A little 
below the market of Kiiti it receives on its west bank the Ratud, 
» an unnavigable hill stream, which has itself received the Luneswari 
and Kdmal as tributaries. 

• Amongst the Minor Tributaries of the River Ganges not 
contained in the above system, the most westerly is the Barandi, 
who.se iower^teaches are also called the Kdrl Kiisi. It joins the 
Ganges about five miles east of Kdrdgold, having taken its rise 
about ten miles to the south-west of Pumiah town, and, for the 
greater jiart of its course, flows in the pargand of Dharmpur. West 
of Dharmpur IT is joined by the Livri, which also has its source in 
the great [>lain to the west of Purniah. In the Manihdri police 
division there are several small streams,—the Kankar, the Kamales- 
wari, the Bdldid, and the Kamld. 

Changes in the River Courses. —As I have stated above, half 
the -District of Purniah owes its present physical characteristics to 
the steady westerly movements of the river Kiisi'. Within late 
historic times—that is, from the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
we have evidence that this river passed below the town of Pumiah 
•and thence due south to the Ganges. It has since worked across 
some twenty-five miles of country, till at present it fonns the western 
boundary of the District, most of its waters being now carried in the 
enlarged channel of the Ddds, which formerlv marked the frontier 
towards Bhdgalpur. Where the original bea of the Kiisi was, it is 
nearly impossible to state. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton notices the 
belief lynongst the people, which he calls a tradition of the vulgar, that 
the river once took a course very much to the east of the bed earliest 
known to,us. He also admits that the pandits, or learned natives, 
who inhabit its banks, reftr to a period of remote antiquity when the 
Kiisi had no connection with the Ganges; but, entering the District 
at Ahc point where the Bakrd now does, broke away eastward 
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through the presentof Tijpur and the south of the present 
Districts of Dindjpur and Rangpur, to join the Brahmaputra in the 
east of Bengal. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton regards this tradition as 
highly probable, and thinks it not unlikely that the great chain of 
lakes and marshes north and east of Maldah are the remains of a 
great river bed formed by the united Kiisl and Mahdnandd. He 
also euggests that it may have been the great increase iicits waters, 
caused by a subsequent union of these rivers with the Ganges, that 
caused this latter river to desert the nanow channel of the Bhdgirathl, 
and break for itself the new and wider bed of the Padma, within 
which it is still contained. 

Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s suggestion of the union with the Brahma- ^ 
putra seems less probable than other parts of his theory. The 
course of the Brahmaputra appears in early days to have run far 
to the east of the District of Mdimansinh. The Kdsi also, in its 
eastward course, would first meet with the Kdrdtoydf*t 1 f c?P ‘ a *~ M st 
river, having the Atrdi and Tlstd for its affluents. In my Acco unt of 
the District of Bogrd (vol. viii. pp. 139, 142, 162), I have mentioned 
the very great importance of this river during early Hindu times, 
both on account of its great volume and its sanctity; and I have 
stated that it marks an ethnical frontier clearly defined down to the 
present day. If we assume that the Kdsf and the Mahdnandd 
formerly joined the Kdrdtoyd,"we have at once an explanation of 
the great size the latter river once undoubtedly had ; and we shall 
also be able to' account for the process by which the grpat sandy 
plain was built up between the Bdrendra of Rd,jshahl and the 
Madhupur Jungle of Maimansinh, through which the Brahmaputra , 
made its way at the beginning of this century. The ethnical 
frontier, which begins to be uncertain in Dindjpur District, will be 
completed by adopting the above course for the Kusl. On the 
left bank we shall have the Koch peoples, still fourld in such numbers 
in the Krishnaganj Subdivision of Purniah District, and jn* north 
Dindjpur. On the sa^e side of the river would lie the kingdoms of 
Kirdt, Kichak, and Kdmrup. The presence of a great river in the 
south of Dindjpur would account for the . success with, wh^ch the 
ruler, or Hdkim as he was called, of that country, resisted the arms 
of the Musalmdn sovereigns of Gaur. The ancient najpe of the 
Ktisf, and the one by which it is still kko-wn in Sanskrit books, is 
Kausdki. It is interesting to observe that a river nymph of this 
name is known, if not worshipped, on the banks of the Kdrdtoy 4 
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The bed of the river about three or four centuries ago seems to 
be marked by the line which divides the pargands, which down to 
the present day preserve their agricultural records under the Bengali 
and fash or Behiri eras. It is well known that these systems of 
computation of time are founded on the Musalinin calendar, and, 
like it, date from the Hijrd or flight of Muhammad from Mecca. 
These systems came generally in use into the present District of 
Purniah fibout a.d. 1600. If the supposition be correct that the 
Kiisi formed the boundary between the tracts in which they were in 
use, then the course of that river passed east of the town of Purniah, 
and through the police division of Marrihdri, before it fell into the 
Ganges. 

The Loss of Life from Drowning in Purniah District, 
iiccording to the returns annually submitted by the police, is as 
follows:—139 lives in 1865; 87 in 1866; 164 in 1867; 162 in 
iSuo ; loO iJ> 1869 j 150 in 1870 j 152 in 1871 j 157 in 1872; 73 
in 1873; 219 in 1874; and loi in 1875. These figures give an 
average loss of life for the eleven years ending 1875 of about 152 
per annum. It is improbable that they represent the total loss of 
life from drot^fiing, as many cases must occur every year which are 
not reported to the police, and accordingly are not entered in the 
returns. 

Fisheries. —The followng'return of fisheries, which was obtained 
under the operation of the Road Cess Act of 1871, shows the 
situation^ of the fisheries and the rent they pay to their proprietors : 
—In pargand Haveli Purniah—Rdnfganj, ffi, 12s. pd. ; Saurd, 
;^22, los. od. ; and Ujhdipur, 4s. o|d. In pargand Kdnkjol— 
Amalsdri, £^2, los. lo^d.; Amalsdri and Khadikdtd, £2, iis. 4^d.; 
•Dhdtagdchhi, £2, 6s. i^d.; Shdhnagar, los.; Taraf Ndrdyanpur, 
£2, los. od. j Taraf Chandipur, £1 ; Taraf Amddbdd, containing 
three minor fisheries, £18 ; Taraf Gopdipur, £2, 8s. od.; Rabid, 
£2^"^^, od.; Taraf Mathurdpur, £^, los. od.; Taraf Godgdchhi, 
with two fisheries, ;^i6, 19s. 6d. In parg(^nd Kholrd—Shikdrpur, 
7s. 6d.; Bdnsgdon (i), 13s. 6d.; Shikdrpur, ^i, los. i|d.; and 
Bdnsgi^on •(2), £2, 14s. od. Ivl pargand Kadbd — Sikrond, with 
two fisheries, £2, iis. 6d. 

Lakes »AND Marshes.— There are no lakes, properly so called, 
in Purniah. There are, Rowever, numerous marshes in all parts of 
the District, and chiefly towards the south-east, These never 
beijome entirely dry, but are reduced towards the end of the dry 
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season within ^mudi narrower limits than at other times of the 
year. The following list of marshes, which was prepared in 1872 
by the Collector, gives the police divisions within which they are 
situated, and the length or estimated area of each:—In Matiydrl 
police division—Kotdpur, 10,000 highas; Chdnd Hingnd, 3000 
bighds; Pi'prd, 2000 biglids; Kharsail, 700 bighds; Kdwaldahd, 600 
bighds; Shahdjpur, 500 bighds; Ramai, 400 bighds; Clmkradahd, 
300 bighds; and Matiyari, 150 bighds. In Krishnaganj police 
division—Dabjdl, 3600 bighds; Kdihdn, 180 bighds. In Rdm'ganj 
—Dhamakbandha, 3000 bighds. In Maniydrl—Nardyanpur, 1000 
bighds; Belud, 1500 bighds; Mednipur, 500 bighds; Rampur, 200 
bighds; Mathor, 200 bighds; and Chawdn Bdldidbdri, roo bighds. 
In Ardriya—Chdndora, 1000 bighds; Luriyd, 900 bighds; Harna, 
200 bighds ; Chdndkatnd, 200 bighds; Chdndsalduhi, 100 bighds^ 
Jogendra, 50 bighds; Phalpur, 50 bighds; Bhirbhiri, 2 miles; Gaya 
Ghdtl, 10 miles; Siktf, 4 miles; Kdtnd, 2 miles; ^Alarsa^dSr i 
mile; Doma,*i mile; Bama, i mile; Danga, i mile. In Gondwdrd 
—Sakhdsan, 150 bighds; Semrid, 200 bighds; Sydmapur, 300 bighds; 
Darnithdn, 200 bighds; Bandartdl, 500 bighds. In Kadbd—Pratdp 
Jhil, 100 bighds; Bdnki, 150 bighds; Sakrond, 800 'bighds; Lokh- 
urd, 50 bighds; Arangi, 50 bighds; Gosakpdr, 80 bighds; Jhabrd, 
50 bighds. In Balrdmpur—Dalhdr, bighds ; Lauharkashnf, 360 

bighds; Dhandd, 480 bighds; Bani, 900 bighds; Chdndkasui, 112 
bighds. In Kdlidganj—Damkd, 60 bighds ; Kaurid Mani, 60 bighds ; 
Bhirbhigi, 60 bighds; Halhali, 60 bighas; Kachudd, 3qo bighds. 
In Bahddurganj—Ddnga, 480 bighds; and Chdnd Barokond, 900 
bighds. 

Pasturage Grounds are of greater extent in Pumiah th'an in 
ai^ other tract of equal size in Bengal or Behan As I have before* 
noticed, one of the most marked physical characteristics of the 
District is the great grassy plains, or rdmnds, that surround the 
Headquarters Station, and extend nearly to the northern and#v*estern 
frontiers. These expanses of country are used during the rains as 
pasture grounds, and form valuable properties. Daring the cold 
,and dry seasons, from the end of October to the middle of June, 
they are left as open commons, on which any one’s cattle may 
browse, the sandy soil producing very scanty vegetation at these 
seasons. With the first shower of the rJins, however, the owners 
take a greater interest in their property. They set up a bamtoo in 
each field, an operation known as chheko dend and janda gdr-dtnd, 
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which is a sign that occupation has been resumed^ and that all 
cattle found trespassing will be sent to the nearest pound. This is 
also usually to be regarded as a notification that the land is to let. 
The Goilis or cowherds soon come forward; and as the floods rise 
in the outlying/a/ya«tfj-alongthe Kusi the Ganges didrds, and 
the low land of Gondwir^ Kadbi, Badaur,and Surjyapur, the demand 
increases. Jo years of ordinary inundation, a rdmfid of 100 local 
bighds, or 40 acres, lets for Rs. 75 or ^^7, los. od. for the rainy 
season. The lease usually runs to the following Hindu festival of 
the Dtwdli, about the loth or 20th of October, after which the pasture 
grounds revert to their old condition of common land. They then 
<10 longer afford sufficient .sustenance for large herds, and the Godltfs 
drive off their cattle to the Murang of Nep£l, or to the lowlands of 
J>(A-gand Dharmpur, and along the Ganges. Most of the two latter 
tracts are th«j^ property of the MahJriljJ of Darbhangah, who never 
receives any r^t on account of cattle, as he considers it an act of 
piety tcl feed in this way animals sacred in the eyes of a Hindu. For 
buffaloes he demands a small fee. In Nepdl a somewhat similar re¬ 
gard is shown to pxen, no money payment for grazing being received. 
The owner of tbe land, however, expects to be presented with the 
finest two-year-old bull-calf of the herd, when the Godlds start in June 
for the plains. If he is not allowed his free choice, he usually finds 
some reason to render inoperative his veneration for the cow; and 
the herd, if it succeed in quitting the hills undiminished in number, 
will scarcejy do so if it comes northward another year. Quarrels 
between herdsmen and Nepdlis are said to be rather frequent. 
J^or is this the only difficulty that the herdsmen have to contend 
with in obtaining pasturage in the north of the District. The low 
Musalmdns of the Krishnaganj Subdivision are noted cattle-lifters. 
They do not, however, make much profit on the crime, .as they kill 
and eat the cattle immediately after the theft, selling only the skin 
and horn*. In Dharmpur, another source of heavy loss is caused 
by tigers, a herd often losing ten per cent, of its numbers during 
the period between October and June. 

The grazing ground usually goes with the vill.age lands, and the 
rate of rent varies from 2 to 5 dnnds (3d. to 7^d.) per bighd. The 
large plateau from Matiyirf to Purniah, about 40 miles in length 
and 6 miles in breadth, is* practically all grazing ground. In the 
Statistical Return for 1868-69 submitted to the Board of Revenue, 
the »rea of the District at the end of that year was shown to be 
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5218 square miles ; and of this area, pasturage lands were entered 
as covering 900 square miles, or 576,000 standard bigkds, worth 
2 per bighti (9d. an acre) all round, or ^^7,200 per annum. 

The Fer/e Natur.e of Purniah are not so numerous as in the 
neighbouring Districts. At the same time, the fauna is larger than 
that of many midland tracts, inasmuch as, besides the animals 
of Bengal or Behar Proper, representatives of species^ found in the 
lower Himdlayas and the Tanai or submontane tract are often met 
with. Monkeys are rare, the bandar (Inuus rhesus) alone being 
found. Bats are not numerous except along the TardI, where the 
vampire (Megaderma lyra) is in places a pest. The frugivorous bats 
are represented by two or three species of Pteropi and Cynopteri^ 
Leaf-bats are very plentiful on the northern frontier, the long-eared 
Rhinolophus pemiger being common. The shrews are not so often 
seen as in drier soils, but the musk-rat or chhachhunda (Sorcx 
cterulescens) is found in most masonry houses. Tlfe*Indian bear 
(Ursus labiatus), once numerous, is now rarely seen. Theflbadger 
is also an animal not frequently met with. Weasels (Mustek) are 
found in the sandy plains, the yellow-bellied weasel (M. Kathiah) 
being found in the Tardi. The otter or trth (Lutfa nair) is com^ 
fnon, and is killed for the sake of its skin, which the Nepdlfs value 
highly. 

The tiger is the best known of the large animals of Purniah, 
and is found in all parts of the District, but particularly along 
the banks arid among the sandy islands of the KiisI, where it 
finds shelter in the high grass jungle with which the country is 
covered. Another tract much frequented by tigers is the scrub, 
jungle that runs along the north pf the District. A few also come 
from near Gaur in Maldah, and from the sdl forests of the north 
Bdrendra in Dindjpur. In 1788, the Collector, in reporting on the 
ravages committed by these animals in pargand Kadbd, stated that 
£600 was annually paid out of his office for tigers <k'illed in 
Purniah, at the rate of per head. He, however, suspected 
that many of the heads brought by the bdghmdrt came from the 
Murang of Nepdl. Of late years, also, the rewards given for the 
destruction of tigers and leopards have been large. They were— 
In 1863-64, for 13 tigers, ^^5, i6s. 8d., and 10 leopards, 
i6s. 8d.; in 1864-65, for 5 tigers, ;^2,'’ios. od., and 3 leopards, 
15s.; in, 1866-67, for 30 tigers, 14, 6s. 6d., and 71 leopards, 
;^i4, IIS. 6d. j in 1867-68, for 103 tigers, ;£’ 37 , is. 8d., and6 262 
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leopards, ^^40, 13s. 3d.; in 1868-69, for 65 tigers, ^25, i6s. 8d., 
and 100 leopards, ^^17, i6s. 7^d.; in 1869, for^a tigers, j£i, and 
5 leopards, ^£1, 5s. od.; in 1870, for 50 tigers, ;C24, los. od., for 
72 leopards, 6, ns. 8d., and 2 hyaenas, 8s.; in 1873, 5 tigers, 

^^2, los. od.; in 1874, for 32 tigers, ^65, 152 leopards, j£6g, 
5s. od., and i hya;na, 4s.; in 1875, for 31 tigers, ;^7i, ss. od.; 176 
leopards, ;^8i, 5s. od., and 2 hyaenas, 8s. Total for the twelve years, 
;^249, 16^ 6d. paid for killing 336 tigers, and ^£243, 19s. 8^d. 
for 851 leopards; or, on an average for the twelve years, there were 
•28 tigers killed annually, for which ;^2o, i6s. 4^d. was paid, and 
71 leopards, for which the rewards amounted to ;^2o, 6s. y^d. 
There were also 5 hyaenas killed during the 6 years 187.0 to 1875, 
*nd a reward of 4s. given for each of them. Deaths'caused by wild 
beasts from 1863 to 1875 are returned by the Collector as follow: 
—12 in 1863, 39 in 1864, 8 in 1865, 13 in 1866, 9 in 1867, 30 in 
1868, 7 in iS%), II in 1870, 13 in 1871, 23 in 1872, 10 in 1873, 
IS in'1^874, and 28 in 1875. Total for the thirteen years, 184, or 
an annual average of 14. 

The contrivance by means of which tigers and leopards are 
killed is a vet/ simple and successful one. When one of these 
animals is found to be present in any locality, his movements are 
watched by the shikdris or huntsmen, who secrete themselves near 
his' haunts, and principally near the tank or stream where he goes 
to drink. At two or three points near which it is probable that he will 
pass, a split bamboo, with all the knots cut out, is piaced on a rest 
about a foot and a half from the ground. To the end directed 
towards the tiger’s path a strong bow is attached, the string of 
^whichf when bent, is fastened in a notch near the other end. In 
the hollow of the bamboo an arrow lies, which is made from some 
hard wood or old bamboo, well sharpened and poisoned with the 
juice of a plant, which, from the description of the natives and the 
fact th«,t it comes from the Murang, the general name in Pumiah 
for the lower Himdlaya, I believe to be aconite. A long piece of 
firm cord is tied to the bow-string near the notch, and stretched 
forward across the tiger’s path. As he comes along he usually 
trips over the cord, thereby discharging the arrow, which generally 
hits him just behind the shoulder. The wound is often so severe 
as to be of itself fatal, bu^if not, the poison soon causes death. A 
man is always on the watch somewhere near, to see if the arrow has 
taken effect or not, and to warn off any one coming that wa:y. If, 
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however, any one does stumble over the cord, the arrow passes 
behind him, unless he is so unfortunate as to fall back. Another 
protective contrivance is called the dharmsut, which is a cord 
stretched obliquely across the path at some distance from the bow, 
but attached to the bow-string. It is about four feet from the 
ground, so that the tiger can pass under it, but the horns of a cow 
or a man’s head would strike against it. The poisoned arrow 
would thus be discharged before the cow or man cam| Within its 
fatal reach. The wounded tiger is tracked to his lair, and watched 
till he dies. His skin and skull arc then taken to the Collector,- 
in whose presence the latter is broken to pieces before the reward 
of £^2, los. od. is paid. The skins are rarely worth preserving, 
being usually mutilated, the paws being cut off and the hair mucli 
injured by the rough treatment of the hunters. 

Leopards are very common along the Dindjpur frontier, and are 
killed in the same manner as tigers. In the same^ract, and near 
the Tardi, tiger cats (Felis viverrina), leopard cats (F. Bengalensis), 
and wild cats (F. chaus) are abundant. The hyxna is occasionally 
seen in the north of the District. Civets are not so common as in 
neighbouring Districts, as there is not much of the high scrub jungle 
which they most frequent. Tree cats are met with in all the northern, 
eastern, and southern police circles, the khatds (Paradoxurus mn- 
sanga) being very common in Balrdmpur. The mungoose is not 
very abundant, but both the Bengal and Nepdl species are found. 
I have not heard of any wolves having been seen of late years in 
Purniah, but formerly they were not rare. The jackal (Canis 
aureus) is very common. Squirrels, rats, hares, and porcupines are 
met with, but none of them are so numerous as in most Bekar Dis¬ 
tricts. Hares are eaten by all classes of Hindus, and porcupines by 
Musalmdns. The elephant is now only a domestic animal in Purniah, 
the few wild specimens that existed at the beginning of this century 
having been long ago secured. The Indian pig (Sus Indicus) is 
plentiful, but is less pursued for sport than in Bengal. Doer are few; 
the bdrasingha or swamp-deer (Rucervus Duvantc'lii), the spotted 
deer (Axis maculatus), and hog deer (A. porcinus) are met with. 
The antelope (A. Bezoartica) is often seen on the open {!>lains in 
the north. 

Birds. —The absence of tree jungle in. the greater parFof the Dis¬ 
trict has the effect of rendering birds comparatively few in number and 
in species. The common vulture (Gyps Bengalensis) and the black 
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vulture (Otogyps calvus) are, however, numerous. Fish eagles are * 
common on the banks of the larger rivers. The osprey is found in 
similar situations. Swallows and swifts are not often seen, and 
even the roller or jay (Coracias) is rare. Kingfishers are abundant 
in the eastern marshes, both the species, Alcedo Smyrnensis and 
Halcyon leucocephalus, being found. I have not seen Ceryle rudis, 
but it probably exists. Hombills have been met with. Parrots 
and parakeets are rare in the south of the District, but occur in 
very large numbers along the northern frontier. The cuckoo does 
not remain long in the District on its passing southwards in the 
cold weather. It breeds in the Himilaya, and its call is never 
heard. The nearly-related koel is, however, well known. The pied 
’ cuckoo is sometimes heard about August. Crow pheasants may be 
seen in the Tardi. Small birds, such as nut-hatches, orioles, and 
fiumming-birds, are very rare. The crested shrike (I.anius cristatus) 
is one of th<^ earliest visitants from the hills in the winter. The 
cuckoo and Drongo shrikes are also seen towards the north of the 
Distrtct. Fly-catchers (Tchitria) are confined to dry situations, 
whore bushes abound. The best-known members of the thrush 
family are thQ,-S(h/i hlidi (Malacocercus tcrricolor) and the bulbuls, a 
species of Pycnonotus. The wagtail is a very common cold-w'cather 
bird, and breeds in the neighbouring Himdlayan mountains. The 
common crow is to be seen at all seasons and among starlings; the 
vidinas are nearly as numerous. Finches and larks are abundant 
near some marshes, in which the wild rose gro\vs in profusion. 
Green pfgcons (Crocopus) are not so common as in Bengal Districts, 
as they do not finc^ sufficient of their favourite food, the figs of the 
banjiin and pipdl. Pea-fow'l are plentiful in the south of the Dis¬ 
trict, and with the kaim, a species of water-hen (Gallinula porphyrio), 
consume much grain, and cause heavy loss to the farmers. The 
common jungle /owl (Gallus ferrugineus) is abundant in the sub- 
Tardi country. The black partridge or francolin is found in all 
parts (?! the District in considerable numbers; the grey partridge 
is more rare. The former frequents low gr.ass, where its presence is 
readily discoverable by an incessant, loud, whistling noise. Quail 
abountl during the cold weather in the rice stubble and the rabi fields. 
As in Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s time, snipe, plover, and florican, or 
lesser bustards, are very j)lentiful. The plover family is represented 
by the golden plover, the spur-winged plover, and the courier plover, 
the latter of which is most found on the banks of the Ganges and 
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KdsL Cranes (Grus Antigone and G. cinerea) are, towards the east, 
found in every marsh, and do much injury to rice, breaking and 
eating it Swimming and wading birds are rather numerous. The 
avocet is seen on sandy islands in the large rivers, together with 
sand-pipers and red-shanks. The stilt (Himantopus candidus) and 
the purple coot are seen in the marshes. The adjutant is more 
plentiful than in Western Behar, and the white-necked stork (Ciconia 
leucocephala) is very common. The purple heron and ^he white 
heron or paddy-bird are found, the latter near every pool in the 
rains. Bitterns are occasionally heard, and the shell ibis (Anas- 
tbmus oscitans) frequents the southern swamps. Vast numbers of 
geese and duck are to be seen all over the tracts subject to inunda¬ 
tion, and where the water rests during the greater part of the cold 
weather. The most common species are the grey goose (Anser 
cinereus), the bar-headed goose (A. Indicus), the pink-headed duck 
(Anas caryophyllacea), and the pin-tail (Dafila acuta)., ■ Teal (Quer- 
quedula crecca), gargany (Q. circea), whistling teal (Dendrocygna), 
pochards (Aythya ferina), and widgeon (Mareca Penelope) dre all 
met with. 

Previous Attempts to ascertain PopuLATioN.v-The earliest 
estimate of the population of the District of Purniah that I have met 
with in the records was made by the Collector in 1789, and does 
not pretend to much statistical accuracy, being based ‘on the 
average of an actual investigation of three small villages, multiplied 
by 5800, the number of villages in the District’ The results ob 
tained were:—Men, 307,400; women, 327,700; boys,'224,400 
girls, 176,900: total, 1,061,400; to which were .added for Purnial 
and other large towns, 138,600, making the total of inhabitant; 
1,200,000. It is remarked that ‘the great difference in the num 
ber of boys and girls must arise from the latter being considere< 
as adults at the age of eleven or twelve, and the former not till the; 
reach their twentieth year;’ and that ‘general opinion swells th‘ 
grand total to 1,500,000 inhabitants.’ 

Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, circ. i8ii,cnlculaU d that the populatio- 
of the whole District, as then constituted, was 2,904,380 souls—^a 
excessive estimate, even after making all allowances for the greate 
extent of the Purniah jurisdiction at that time. Subtracting th 
population of the Dimiya police circle, which has been transferre 
to Bhdgalpur, and of’Kharwa Nehnagar, Bholahdt, Sibganj, Kdlit 
chak, and Gdrgiribd, now comprised in Maldah District, to whic 
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he assigned a total population of 695,880, the remaining population 
of 2,208,500 is much greater than that ascertained by the Census 
of 1872. That there has been a decrease in the population is 
improbable. All the evidence points to a marked extension of 
cultivation during the last half-century, and it seems certain that 
there has been a corresponding advance in the numbers of the 
people. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s estimates were founded on the 
extent of cultivated land, a subject on which much better informa¬ 
tion seems to have existed in his time than now. He calculated 
that he might ‘ allow from fifteen to nineteen Calcutta bighds of cul¬ 
tivated land for every family of five cultivators, young and old, men 
and women.’ He seems to have been impressed by the density of 
the population, and refers to ‘ the immense population by which the 
country is overwhelmed.’ He adds, however: ‘ The population seems 
in some places to be diminishing, for the extreme timidity and list¬ 
lessness of‘thc»people has in some parts prevented them from being 
able to repel the encroachments of wild beasts. This, however, is 
only a*local and recent evil, and within the last forty years the 
population has, I am credibly informed, at least doubled.’ The 
following are l>iS detailed figures, which are interesting a.s showing the 
parts of the country in which population was densest in those days. 
Purniah police "circle, 430 square miles; population — Hindus 
67,000, Musalmdrfs 87,000; total, 154,000; population per square 
mile, 202. Ddnkhora, corresponding to the present Kadbi thdnA 
—400 square miles; population — Hindus 115,000, Musalmins 
69,000 ; total, 184,000; population per square mile, 460. Gondwdra 
—453 square miles; population — Hindus 118,000, Musalmdns 
*39,000; total, 157,000; population per square mile, 341. Dam- 
dahd, corresponding to the present thands of Rdm'ganj and Dam- 
dahd, 614 square miles; population—Hindus 195,000, Musalmdns 
65,000; total, 260,000; population per square mile, 423. Mati- 
ydri, 36, j square miles; population — Hindus 125,000, Musalmdns 
41,000 ; total, 166,000 ; population per square mile, 457. Ardriyd, 
305 square miles; population—^Hindus 71,000, Musalmdns 71,000; 
total, 1^2,000; population per square mile, 466. Bahddurganj, 
584 square miles; population — Hindus 164,000, Musalmdns 
98,000; total, 262,000; population per square mile, 449. Udhrdil, 
corresponding to the thdnd of Kdlidganj, 376 square miles; 

population — Hindus 77,500, Musalmdns 99,000; total, 176,500; 
population per square mile, 496. Krishnaganj, 395 square miles; 

V(5l. XV. Q 
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population — Hindus 92,000, Musalmdns 154,000 ; total, 246,000; 
population per square mile, 623. DuUlganj, corresponding to the 
present tMn& of Amdr-K£sM, 271 square miles; population—Hindus 
55,000, Musalmins 91,000; total, 146,000; population per square 
mile, 539. Nehnagar, corresponding to the present thdnA of Bal- 
rimpur, 350 square miles; population—Hindus 69,000, Musalm^ns 
116,000; total, 185,000; population per square mile, 528. Marii- 
hiri, 336 square miles; population—Hindus 98,000, Musalmdns 
32,000; total, 130,000; population per square mile, 387. 

In the statistics of the Lower Provinces of Bengal for 1868-69, 
published by the Board of Revenue, the population of Pumiah 
District is returned at 951,874 souls; but it does not appear on what 
grounds these figures were adopted. 

The Census of 1872.—According to the Census Report of Mr. 
Beverley, C.S., the arrangements for the census of Purniah District 
were elaborated with very great care, and I find that 'the results 
are generally of high statistical value. The preparation of the 
registers of villages in each police circle was undertaken'at the 
commencement of 1870; and the ’ experience of the difficulties 
that were thus early-brought to light was of the gret^'^est importance 
in determining the orders that were subsequently issued for general 
guidance. The materials that the Collector had to work with were 
very meagre, consisting of the chaukid&rs' registers of villages, which 
inquiry showed to be grossly inaccurate, and pargand maps of the 
Revenue Survey. Very much of the work was done by the Collector 
himself. ‘ The first thing to be done,’ the Report states, ‘ was 
to trace the District and (hand boundaries upon these maps, and 
this work was performed by Mr. Worgan with his own hawi, an(P 
occupied him a whole month. He then, also with his own hand, 
compiled lists of all the survey haikds, with their survey numbers, 
found to fall within the boundaries of each ihdnd, which lists were 
subsequently copied in alphabetical arrangement. This occupied 
several months more. The lists were then distributed to Subdivi- 
sional officers and others, to be tested by comparison with the police 
registers and by local inquiry.’ The constant movements of the river 
Kdsf in the west of the District, and the very low state of cmlisation 
presented by the people of the northern and eastern police divisions, 
presented further difficulties. The final arrangements were these: 
—The sub-inspectors in charge of police circles were made census 
supervisors within their own jurisdictions, under the control of the, 
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Subdivisional officers. Every police circle was subdivided into four 
sub-circles, to each of which a deputy-supervisor was appointed, 
whose duty it was by personal local inquiry to ascertain the number 
of hamlets and homesteads in each mauzd or village area, and the 
most suitable persons to be appointed enumerators. They were 
each allowed four runners for the purpose of communicating readily 
with the supervisor, who was required to report each day’s proceed¬ 
ings to thjb Subdivisional officer. The best enumerators procurable 
were appointed, the village patwdris being in most cases the persons 
selected. The total number was 2201. Orders were issued to all 
resident zamtnddrs paying more than Rs. 50 revenue, requesting 
them to direct the attendance of their patwdris and other zaminddri 
servants, when required, at the police station; and a paid enumerator 
\'ias stationed at each of the sixty-five ghdts^ or landing-places and 
ferry crossings, in the District, to enumerate the floating popula¬ 
tion. • 

The population is most dense in the rich alluvial plain extending 
from tne Kank^i to the Ndgar, which is watered by the Mahdnandd 
and its affluents; the highest average of inhabitants to the square 
mile being foilhd in the police circle of. Krishnaganj, with 449 
souls to the square mile, and Bahddurganj with 442. The tract 
next in order, as regards density of population, is the police circle 
of Ardriyd, watered by the Pandr and the Ratud, with 424 to the 
square mile. The eastern’and east-central police circles of Kdlidganj, 
Balrdmpur, and Kadbd, with 394, 359, and 368 respectively to the 
square mile, are also well peopled; whilst the central th&n&s of 
Pumiah, with 351, and AmUr-Kdsbd, with 401 to the square mile, 
show a*higher average than that common to the whole District. 
The population diminishes both to the south and west, along the 
banks of the Ganges and the Kdsi, a circumstance due to the 
devastating overflow of these rivers. The two Gangetic Divisions of 
Gond^rd and Manihdri have only 252 and 216 to the square mile 
respectively. Along the Kus{ the population grows more and more 
sparse from north to south. In Matiydri, on the Nepdl frontier, it 
iis 325 tc^ tlie square mile, which is succeeded by 309 in Rdniganj ‘ 
land 199 in Damdahd. 

The tabl(| on the following page shows in detail the population in 
;ach police circle and SuWivision in the District, with the number 
)f villages and houses, etc. The table is reproduced verbatim from 
be Cjpnsus Report of 1872. 
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Averages according 10 the Census 
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V . _ , 

Population classified according to Sex and Age. —The 
total population of Purniah District amounts to 1,714,795 persons,* 
of whom 876,320 are males, and 838,475 females. The proportion 
of males in the total population is si’i per cent., and the average 
density of the population is ‘346 per square mile. Classified ac¬ 
cording to age, the Census gives the following results :—Hindus— 
under twelve years of age, m.ales 186,081, females 149,246; above 
twelve )jpars, males 331,598, females 355,084. Muhammadans— 
under twelve years, males 141,187, females 105,539; above twelve 
years of age, males 216,122, females 227,301. Christians—^under 
twelve years of age, males 58, females 51; above twelve years, 
'males 168, females 126. Other denominations not separately 
* classified, consisting of aboriginal tribes—under twelve years of age, 
males 425, females 319; above twelve years, males 681, females 809. 
Population of all religions—under twelve years of age, males,327,75i, 
females 255,1^5; above twelve years, males 548,569, females 583,320. 
The small proportion of female to male children, and the excessive 
propiirtion of females above twelve years, were, as has been already 
mentioned, referred to by the Collector in his Census estimate in 
1789. The proportion of the sexes of all ages is probably correct. 

The number of insanes in Purniah District is returned as follows 
in the Census Report:—Males 66, females 22; total 88, or '0051 
per cent, of the population. Idiots—males 118, females 46 ; total 
164, or '0096 per cent, of the population. Deaf and dumb—males 
249, females 55; total 304, or -0177 per cent, of the total population. 
Blind—males 389, females 77 ; total 466, or '0272 per cent, of the 
population. Lepers—males 341, females 44; total 385, or '0225 
* per oent. of the population. The total number of persons in the 
, District afflicted with the above-mentioned infirmities is 1407, or 
•0821 per cent, of the population. The number of females as com¬ 
pared with that of males seems suspiciously small. 

Population classified according to Occupation. —In 
Accounts of other Districts I have had to remark on the unsatis¬ 
factory nature of the returns obtained under this head at the time 
of the Census of 1872. Although these figures in Purniah share in 
the uncertainty that attaches to such a classification in India, where 
each caste assigns certain occupations to its members, who, however, 
often really follow very different pursuits, the returns for this District 
seem as accurate as anything we can hope for, for a long time to come. 
At a previous page I have pointed out the careful nature of the 
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preparations made for the Census of 1872 during the two preceding 
years. One of these‘was the training of the subordinate officials in 
charge of the operations, and the thorough explanation to them of 
the distinction between ‘ caste ’ and ‘ occupation ’ in their European 
significations. The following paragraphs are accordingly trust¬ 
worthy to an extent which renders them of some statistical value. 
In the occupation of males, the figures under Class I. seena through¬ 
out conect. The professional return also seems valuable,^j\'ith this 
explanation—that such headings as those of spiritual guide and 
Muhammadan priest are confined to the persons who actually 
follow these professions and none other. Those persons who are, 
distinctly known as, and called, gitrA and rnulld, are probably not 
more than are given in the returns. Similarly, there are more 
cooks than 136; but the number of persons whose surname, as it 
were, is bdwarcM, that is, who are called bdwarchi, as is the case 
with about a dozen families in the town of Purniah, 's not greater. 
In the case of patwdris also, the number is not limited to 312, but 
this figure represents the number whose special and almost' sole 
occupation is that of village accountants. 

Occupation ■ of Males.—Class I.—Persons employed under 
Government, municipal, or other local authorities:—Government 
police, 302 ; rural police or village watchmen, 5884; Covenanted 
English officers, 5 ; subordinate judicial officers, 4; subordinate 
executive officers, 2 ; Public Works officers, 6 ; Post Office officials, 
26 ; Telegraph Office officials, 2 ; medical officer, i ; excise officers, 
42; officers in charge of opium cultivation and revenue, 31; clerks,' 
dg; municipal officers, 42 ; piyddds or messengers, 44 ; others, 427. 
Total of Class I., 6847. * 

Class II.—Professional persons, including professors of religion,, 
education, law, medicine, and fine arts:— (a) Religion—Hindu 
priests or purohits, 1308; spiritual guides (pur'us), 6; achdtyyas, 
astrologers and fortune-tellers, 8; Muhammadan priests {mulldi), 3 ; 
missionary, i. {b) Education—Schoolmasters, 4; students, 38 ; 
teachers, 202. (r) Law—Pleaders, 43 ; law agents (mukhtdrs), 153 ; 
stamp vendors, 18. (if) Medicine—Doctors, 6; Musalm^ and 
Hindu physicians {hakims kabirdjs), 143 ; cow-doctor (pobaidyas), 
I j accoucheurs, 7 ; inoculators, 35. {e) Fine art^—Painters, 133 j 

musicians, a68; singers, 33 ; dancers, 136 ; jugglers, 28 ; buffoon, 
I. (/) Engineering and surveying— Amins or surveyors, 4. Total 
of Class II., 2579. 
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Class III.—Persons in service or performing personal offices:— 
(a) Domestic servants—Personal servants, 2255; cooks, 1363 others, 
398. (P) Others—Barbers, 4170; washermen or dhobis, 2105; 

sweepers {mihtars), 228; water-carriers (bhisHs), 42; gardeners 
{tnilts), 148; doorkeepers {darwdns), 150; unspecified, 30,744; 
innkeeper, i; pimp, i. Total of Class III., 40,378. 

Class IV.—Persons engaged in agriculture and with animals;— 
{a) In agriculture—Landholders {zaminddrs), 1641 ; middle-men 
{mustdjirs), 26 ; holders of land on military tenures {ghdtimls), 12 ; 
cultivators, 271,938; village head-men (mandals), 8; zamlnddri 
servants, 8 ’; land stewards (gumdshtds), 92 ; rent collectors {ta/isil- 
ddrS), 42 ; village accountants (faiwdris), 312 ; gordits, a species of 
village watchmen on behalf of the landlord, 276; holders of land 
pn a tenure of police service {pdiks), 795 ; labour-gang overseers 
(daffaddrs), 39 ; managers of courts of wards, 3. (b) With animals 

—Dealers in,horses, 7 ; dealers in cattle, 32; dealers in goats, 2 ; 
dealer in pigs, i ; shepherds, 2572; cowherds, 391; jockeys, 14; 
elephint drivers {mahdis), 278 ; grooms, 192; grass cutters, 143 ; 
farriers and shoeing smiths {ndlbands), 13; hunters (shikdris), 26. 
Total of Class>*IV., 278,863. 

Class V.—Persons engaged in commerce and trade:—(a) In 
conveyance of persons and goods—Cabmen, 2; carters, 2367; 
palanquin bearers, 1195; cart owners, ri; boatmen, 2164; boat 
owners, 94. (b) In peeping and lending money, and in the sale of 

goods—Weighmen, 24; cashiers, 6; money-lenders (mahdjans), 1805; 
merchants or sauddgars, 755 ; merchants in special goods, 48 ; petty 
dealers 269; traders, 2220; shopkeepers, 16,169; hawkers 

{bisdtts), 21; brokers (daldls), 50; messengers {piyddds), 21; ver- 
jiacular clerks and writers (muharrirs), 365 ; agents, 4; clerks, 41. 
Total of Class V., 27,631. 

Class VI.—Pefsons employed in mechancial arts, manufactures, 
and ffngjfneering operations, and in the sale of goods manufactured 
or prepared for consumption, (a) Manufactures—Indigo manu¬ 
factures, 96; leather workers, 210. {b) Constructive arts—Con¬ 

tractor^ 548; bricklayers ‘{rdjmistris), 251; lime burners, 155; 
carpenters, 2845 > b’'*ck dealers, 9 ; diggers, 299. (c) Miscellaneous 
artisans—Blacksmiths (kdmdrs), 1502; braziers (kdnsdrls), 164; 
tmmen, 15; goldsmith]^, 1126; jewellers {jauhdris), 6; 

potters {kumbhdrs), 2818; glass-makers, 29 ; crockery vendors, 17 ; 
sellers of minJfcm or red oxide of lead, ii; comb-makers, 35 ; mat- 
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makers, i6 ; basket-makers, 1112; hookah-makers, 8 ; makefS of 
lacquejed ware, 579 ; makers of garlands, 413 ; polishers, 102 ; 
cotton spinners, 8695 ; carpet-makers, 47 ; dyers, 191 ; tailors, 992 ; 
turban-makers, 2; sellers of shoes, 1336 ; saddler, i ; cloth vendors, 
1152 ; maker of gunny-bags, i; cotton carders, 599 ; cotton vendors, 
63 j blanket-makers, 81; ornament stringers, 140; printers, 2 ; 
bookbinders, 24; picture sellers, 3 ; booksellers, 2. (I) Dealers in 

vegetable food—Oil sellers, 5548; grain sellers, 2096; ri^e sellers, 
305 j -sellers of spices, 73 ; sellers of vegetables, etc., 515 ; bakers, 
16; grain parchers, 175; confectioners, 802; sellers of gir or 
molasses, 15. («) Dealers in animal food—Butchers, 51 ; fishermen, 
8312; fishmongers, 477 ; bird catchers, 78; milkmen, 2459; butter 
sellers, 18. (y) Dealers in drinks—Spirit sellers, 156; tdrt sellers,* 
^50- {.S) Dealers ir 'mulants—Tobacco sellers, 124; opium 

sellers, 18 ; gdnjd sellers, 72 3 pdn (betel leaf) sellers, 1086; inadat 
sellers, 6. (h) Dealers in perfumes, drugs, medicines, {ind chemicals 
—Perfumers, 3 ; sellers of salt, 69 j sellers of saltpetre, 165 ; sellers 
of fireworks, 21; sellers of soap, 2 ; sellers of tooth-powder, A (0 
Dealers in vegetable substances—Firewood sellers, 227; qharcoal 
sellers, 2 ; rope sellers, 39. (/) Dealers in animah- substances— 
Vendors of hides, 433 j tanners, 314. Total of Class VL, 
48,526. • 

Class VII.—Miscellaneous persons, not classed otherwise:—Pen¬ 
sioners, 4; apprentices, 6 j beggars, 3056 ; wrestlers, 7 ; labourers, 
132,596 ; male ‘children, 327,732 ; unemployed, 8095. Total of 
Class VII., 471,496. Total of males, 876,320. 

Occupation of Females. —The general caution prefixed to the 
paragraphs on the occupations of the people applies with particular 
force to this section. 

< 

• Class I.— N//. 

Class II.—Professional persons:— (a) Religion—priestesses, 24. 
(^) Medicine—Midwives, 7; vaccinators, 2. (^) Fine arts—l^a»cers, 
3. Total of Class. II., 36. 

Class III.—Females in service, or performing personal offices:— 
(a) Domestic—Cooks, 4; personal servants, 64 ; unspecified, 204. 
(^) Others—Barbers, 8; washerwomen, 47 3 sweepers {mihtrdnts), 
13. {c) Innkeepers and keepers of public entertainment—Hotel- 

keepers, 5 5 prostitutes, 30. Total of Clas^ III., 375. * 

Class IV.—Females employed in agriculture and with animals: 
—(a) In agriculture—Female landlords {zaminddrs), 5# 3' cultivators, 
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149? (^) With animals—Shepherdesses, 16 j dealers in cows, 4, ' 

Total of Class iV., 1567. 

Class V.—Females engaged in commerce and trade:—(a) In 
conveyance of persons and goods—Cart owners, 4. {b) In lending 
money and sale of goods—Moneylenders, 39; retail dealers, 19; 
shopkeepers, 839; petty dealers {befdr'ts), 9. Total of Class V., 
910. 

Class^I.—F emales employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, 
and in the sale of goods manufactured or prepared for consumption : 
— {a) Miscellaneous artisans—Contractors, 5 ; dealers in pottery, 
41; sellers of* flowers, 13; basket-makers, 36; mat-makers, 12; 
^shoemakers, 4; spinners, 603 ; weavers, 59 ; ornament-makers, 17 ; 
embroiderer, i; sellers of cotton, 5; tailors, 18; cotton carders, 
30. (b) Dealers in vegetable food—Dealers in grain, 5j rice 

dealers, 34; costermongers, 27- oil sellers, 216; confectioners, 3; 
grain parcherg, 34. (t) Dealers in animal food—Fish\vomen, 250; 
milk sellers, 167; butchers, 4. (d) Dealers in drinks—Toddy 
seller#, 17. (,*) Dealers in stimulants—Tobacconists, 5; betel 
sellers, 4^5. (/) Dealers in perfumes, drugs, medicines, etc ,—Tiia 
sellers, 6; sellers of tooth-powder, 2 ; perfumers; 3; seller of minium 
or red oxide of lead, i. (g) Dealers in vegetable substances and 
fuel—Firewood sellers, 8; grass dealers, 8. (//) Dealers in animal 
substances—Hide vendor, i ; tanners, 67. Total of Class VI., 
1727, 

Class VII.—Miscellaneous persons not classed 'otherwise—Un¬ 
employed, 570,065 ; children, 255,145 ; beggars and paupers, 213 ; 
labourers, 8437. Total of Class VII., 833,860. Grand total of 
femalfts, 838,475. ^ 

, Ethnical Division of the People. —The people of Purniah 
District may be divided into two distinct races, whose points of 
contact follow thef'line of the old Kdsf river, and are now roughly 
del.- i^ted by the upper reaches of the Kankii and Mahinandi. 
To the west of the latter river there is a large Aryan element, whose 
characteristics of language and physique generally predominate 
over tl^pse of the probably much more numerous non-Aryan people, 
throughout whom they are diffused. To tlie east of the Mahinandd, 
except in^the case of evidently immigrant classes, the mass of the 
people are aborigines, ^lein^ an outlying tribe of the Koch or 
Kir^ti race. The western or Aryan titct is again divided among 
Berigalis and Beharis, the former being most numerous towards the 
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soutli, and the latter towards the north. It is difficult to determine 
the exact ethnical distinctions between the sub-tribe's; but it is 
probable that they are derived from the same elements, only mixed 
in different proportions, the aboriginal or non-Aryan type prevailing 
most in the case of the Bengalis. 

The following list, which is quoted from the District Census 
Compilation of Mr. Magrath, shows the number of the several tribes 
and castes of the people, found in Purniah District, as^returned 
under the operation of the Census of 1872 ;— 


Namb of Nationality, 
Tride, or Caste. 

Number. 

Na.me of Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 

Number. 

I.—NON-ASIATICS. 

European — 

English, 

Irish, . • . 

Scotch, 

German, 

Unspecified, 

99 

6 

12 

2 

62 

2. Semi'fliftJuized 
Aboriginals, 

BAgdi, , . . . 

Bhar, . . . * . 

BaheliA, 

Bauri, .... 
HhuiyA, .... 
Bind, .... 

< 

8s 

3*8 

689 

1,288 

41. 

» 7,520 
4,526 

*3.57* 

4,027 

3.267 

26,685 

36.762 

Total of Non-Asiatics, 

• 181 

ChAin, . . . •« . 

ChAmAr, 

Chandal, 

Dom, .... 
Dosadh, 

GAn^auntA, . 

Han . 

Khycn, .... 
Markandi, . 

Mihtar, .... 

Mukiri . 

MusAhar, 

I’Aliya . 

RAjbansi, 

Pa.si . 

RajwAr, 

11.—MIXED RACES. 
Eurasian, 

X29 

III.—ASIATICS. 

A. — Other than Natives of 
India and British Bur- 
ntah. 

Nepalis, 

Syrian, .... 

330 

I 

37.821 

69 

6,561 

5*8 

34 

20,014 

38,207 

3^,793 

520 

218 

Total, . 

331 

B. — Natives of India and 
British Burmah. 

I. Aboriginal Tribes. 
Bakkho, 

DhAngar, 

Kanjhar, 

Kharwar, 

Kol, .... 
Nat, _. . . . 

Pahariya, 

ThAru, .... 


fetal, . 

.237.534 

0 3^ 
8,066 

3.941 

4,088 

2,489 

1,049 

84 

45 

3. Hindus. 

(i.) Superior Castes. 
BrAhman, 

RAjput, 

GhatwAl, 

t *' 

29. *37 
23.84* 

9 2 

Total, . 

52,980 

a 

(ii.) Intermediate Castes. 
BAbhan, ' . . . 

Baidiya, 

6.585 

457 

Total, . 

*J9.79^ 
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XT V I Name OF Nationautv, 

Number. Tkibe, or Caste. Number. 


(ii.) Intermediate Castes 
— continued. 

Hhat, . . . . 
Kaya'sth, . . . 

Kishanpachhv 



,} Total, . 

4 

20,054 

(Hi.) Trading Castes. 


Agarwala, 

74 

Agrahri, 

2 

Balindar, . . 

648 

Bangadesia, . 

665 

Baniya, .... 

19.922 

dJarnawar, 

Si‘ 

Ganiihabaniya, 

s 

Jaunpuri, 

43 

Kainiya, . ' . 

12 

Kapiiriya, 

o 35 , 

Kasarjvani, 

858 

Kasandhan, . 

23 

Kath Baniy.a, 


Khatri, . . .1 . 

767 

Mahuri. 

255 

Marwarf, 

340 

Nauniyar, 

133 

Oswal, .... 

56 

Poddar,.... 

3 

Rastogi, 

1,222 

Roniyar, 

194 

Robi, .... 

15 

•Sinduiiya, 

4,480 

Subarnabaniya, 

21 

s Total, 

30.3*19 

t 

(iv.) Pastoral Castes. 


Garerl, . . . . 

2.850 

Godla^ .... 

128,608 

Gujdr an I J.it, 

585 

Total, . 

132,043 

(v.) CaStes engaged in 
preparing Cooked Food. 


Halwai, • • 

7.889 

Kdndu. 

, 4.833 

Total, . 

12, 722 


(vi.) Agricultural 
Castes. 

Bauri and Tambuli, 
Chasa, . 

Kaibartta, 

Kamkdr, 

Koeri, . 

Kurar, . 

Kurmi, . 

Mall, . 

Naijar, . 

Rai, 

Rajdliob, . . , 

Sadgop, 


(vii.) Castes engaged 
CHIEFLY IN Personal 
Service. 

Amanth, 

Behara. 

Uhanuk, 

Dhubl, . . . . 

H.ijjain or Niipit, . 

Kahar, . . . . 


(viii.) Artisan Castes 

Barhai, . 

Bhaskar, 

Chhipi, . 

Darzi, 

Kalaigar, 

Kansari and Thathera, 
Kumbhar, 

Laheri, . 
l.ohar, . 

Sikalgar, 

Sonar, . 

Sunrl, . 

Teli. 


(ix.) Weaver Castes. 

Chapwdl, 

Dhuniya, 



Total, . 114.258 
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Name or Nationality, 
Tribe, ok Caste. 

Number. 

Name or I^tionality, 
Tribe, or Caste. ^ 

' Number. 

(U.) Weaver Castes— ce/t- 


(xiii.) Dancer, Musician, 


tinu<*d. 

Jugf, . . . . 

Kapali, .... 

4,468 
] 1 

Beggar, and Vaga¬ 
bond Castes. 

Bhanr. 

S 3 

Khatbi, .... 

41 

Dharhi', . . ... 

1,997 

Patua, .... 


Jagwa. 

105 

Tanti, . . . . • 

Tattama, 

34.969 

3 . 2 IS 

Kureriya, . . . 

Paikhaj, 

384 

10 

Pawaria, 

94 

Total, . 

(x.) Labouring Castes. 

6«,974 

Total, . 

(xiv.) Persons enume¬ 
rated BY Nationality 

2,643 

* 

Batar, .... 

392 

ONLY. 


Beldar, .... 

7.332 

Uriya, .... 

39 

Kalar, .... 
Matiyal, 

Nuniya, 

Pairagh, 

«iS 

33 

(xv.) Persons of Un- 


971 

KNOWN OR UNSPECfFIKD 


156 

Caste, 

37,394 

Total, . 

8,999 

Grand Total of Hindus 

701,077 

(xi.) Castes engaged 

IN .Selling Fish and 


4. Parsons of Hindtegrii^n 
not reco^iising Caste, 

Aghori, .... 

i, 3>7 

Vegetables. 


Atilli, .... 
Vaishnav, 

303 

2,554 

Khatik, .... 

72 

Kabirpanthi', . 

5 

Turaha,.... 

734 

Nanakshalu, . 

106 

• - 

Total, . 

806 

Sanyasi, 

.Sikh, .... 
.Suthrdshahi, . . . 

Native Christians, , 

1,004 

209 



10 

92 

(xii.) Boating and Fish- 


Total, . 

* 5,600 

ING Castes. 



Bartpar, .... 

L 337 

5. Muhammadans. 

* 

Chabi. 

1.245 

Miighul, ... 

Pathan, . . * . 

.Sayyid, .... 

262 

GonAf, .... 

18,125 

5,783 

Jali'a, .... 

7 

, * 7.773 

Keut, .... 

20,057 

Shaikh, .... 

*373.847 

Machua, 

i .«77 

Unspecified, . 

302,484 

Mala, .... 
Muriyari, 

21,016 

3,770 

Total, . 

690,149 

Naiya, .... 
Parsat, .... 

65 

»55 

Totai, of Natives of 

“•- 

Pod, .... 

554 

India, 

i, 7 » 4 ,JS 4 

Surahiya, . , 

1,653 

• 

Tior, .... 

18,203 

Total of Asiatics, . 

\ 

J, 7 « 4,485 

Total, . 

87.364 

Grand Total, 

>,714,795 
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Emigration and Immigration take place to a very limited extent 
in Purniah District. The register kept in the Magistrate’s office, 
under the Emigration Acts (n.c.) of 1871 and 1873, show only 
thirty-one emigrants during the last three years (1873 to 187.^). 

In 1873, four men were recruited as coolies for the plantations of 
Demerara. Of these, one was a Brdhman, one a Rdjput, one a 
Godld, and one a Musalmdn. They were all young men between 
twenty-fo'ir and twenty-eight years of age, and contracted to serve 
for five years, being promised a daily wage of eight ihinds (is.), the 
working hours of the day not to exceed five. The most remarkable 
fact about this batch of emigrants was, that none of them were 
^natives of Purniah—the Godld coming from Ghdzfpur in the North- 
West Provinces, the Rdjput and Musalmdn from Mongh3T, and the 
Jlrdhman from Tirhut. It would seem that they were men who 
had come to the District in search of labour, and finding the climate 
too unhealthy; were glad to obtain employment elsewhere. In 1874, 
twenty-seven persons were recruited for Cachdr by a single tea- 
gardc'n agent. They all came from villages situated within pargand 
Sultdnpur, with the exception of two inhabitants of Matiydri, in 
pargand Haveli Purniah; so that they were all inhabitants of the 
north-west of this District. They tvere all Hindus of the Pasmdn 
and Amdiith castes, with the exception of one Brdhman. All the 
males were under thirty years of age, but three of the women were 
forty-five. One of the latter was accompanied by her three sons, 
and all the other women went with their husbands. • The period of 
service contracted for was in all cases three years; the monthly 
wages promised were Rs. 5 (los.) for men, and Rs. 4 (8s.) for 
womSn, with the further stipulation that the owner of the garden 
.would supply rice at the maximum rate of Rs i. 8 a man of 80 lbs., 
or 4s. id. per cwt. 

In 1873 Obllector reported that a large number of labourers 
annually pass through the north of Purniah District in the be¬ 
ginning of the cold season, on their way from Tirhut, Chhaprd, 
Grhdzlpur, etc., to Kuch Behar and Rangpur, where there appears 
to be a great demand for labour. He states that he himself fell 
in with gangs of Kahdrs and others, who told him that they 
were going to Assam to look out for work as palanquin bearers,» 
etc.; but he never met with any one going as a labourer on 
a tea-garden. Most of these men return b^re the rains to 
their homes by the same route,—Titdlyd, Krishna|anj, Ardriyd, and 
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Name or Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 

N umber. 

(U.) Weaver Castes—cow- 


tinned. 


Ju&f. 

4,468 

Kapali, .... 

11 

Khatbi, .... 

41 

Patua, .... 

1,039 

Tanti, .... 

■ 34,969 

lattama. 

3 , 2 tS 

Total, . 

61,974 

(x.) Labouring Castes. 


Batar, .... 

392 

Beldar, .... 

7,332 

Kalar. 

IIS 

Matiyal, 

33 

Nuniya, 

971 

Pairagh, 

156 

Total, . 

8,999 

(xi.) Castes engagf.d 


IN Selling Fish and 


Vegetables. 


Khatlk. 

72 

Turaha,.... 

734 

Total, . 

806 

(xii.) Boating and Fish¬ 
ing Castes. 


Banpar, .... 

1,337 

Chabi, .... 

1,245 

18,125 

GonAf, .... 

Jali'a, .... 

7 - 

Keut, .... 

20,057 

Machua, 

1,177 

Mala, .... 

21,016 

Mariyari, 

3,770 

NaiyA, .... 

65 

Parsat, .... 

iSS 

Pod. 

554 

Surahiya, . , 

1,653 

Tior, .... 

18,203 

Total, . 

87,364 



Beggar, and Vaga¬ 
bond Castes. 

Bhanr, .... 
Dharhi, . . ... 
JagwA, .... 
Kureriya, . . . 
Paikhaj, 

Pawaria, 


Suthrashahi, . 
Native Christians, . 


5. Muhammcuians. 

Mughul, . . 

Pathan, . . * . 

Sayyid, . 

Shaikh, . 

Unspecified, . 


Total of Natives of 
India, 

i 

Total of Asiatics, . 

> 

Grand Total. 




• 5,600 



690,149 


1,714,154 


1,714.48s 


1,714.79s 
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ETmigration and Immigration take place to a very limited extent 
in Pumiah District. The register kept in the Magistrate’s office, 
under the Emigration Acts (n.c.) of 1871 and 1873, show only 
thirty-one emigrants during the last three years (1873 to 187^). 
In 1873, four men were recruited as coolies for the plantations of 
Demerara. Of these, one was a Brdhman, one a Rdjput, one a 
Godld, and one a Musalmdn. They were all young men between 
twenty-four and twenty-eight years of age, and contracted to serve 
for five years, being promised a daily wage of eight dnnds (is.), the 
working hours of the day not to exceed five. The most remarkable 
fact about this batch of emigrants was, that none of them were 
natives of Purniah—the Godld coming from Ghdzfpur in the North- 
West Provinces, the Rdjput and Musalmdn from Monghyr, and the 
,] 3 rdhman from Tirhut. It would seem that they were men who 
had come to the District in search of labour, and finding the climate 
too unhealthy-, were glad to obtain employment elsewhere. In 1874, 
twenty-seven persons were recruited for Cachdr by a single tea- 
gardc^i agent. They all came from villages situated within pargand 
Sultdnpur, with the exception of two inhabitants of Matiydri, in 
pargand HavJli Purniah ; so that they were all inhabitants of the 
north-west of this District. They were all Hindus of the Pasmdn 
and Amdnth castes, with the exception of one Brdhman. All the 
males were under thirty years of age, but three of the women were 
forty-five. One of the latter was accompanied by her three sons, 
and all the other women went with their husbands.* The period of 
service contracted for was in all cases three years; the monthly 
wages promised were Rs. 5 (los.) for men, and Rs. 4 (8s.) for 
womftn, with the further stipulation that the owner of the garden 
.would supply rice at the maximum rate of Rs i. 8 a man of 80 lbs., 
or 4s. id. per cwt. 

In 1873 the Collector reported that a large number of labourers 
annually pass through the north of Purniah District in the be¬ 
ginning of the cold season, on their way from Tirhut, Chhaprd, 
Ghdzlpur, etc., to Kuch Behar and Rangpur, where there appears 
to beja great demand for labour. He states that he himself fell 
in with gangs of Kahirs and others, who told him that they' 
were going to Assam to look out for work as palanquin bearers,* 
etc.; but he never rnet with any one going a,5 a labourer on 
a tea-garden. Most' of these men return b^re the rains to 
their homes by the same route,—Titilyi, Krishnalanj, Aririyd, and 
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Ndthpur. Some get employment on the Ganges and Dir^ding 
road. ' 

Hindu Castes. —I have not been able to obtain any valuable 
information regarding the castes of Pumiah District, beyond what I 
have given in my Account of Bhdgalpur, when treating of the castes 
and sub-castes found on the north of the Ganges. The Brdhman 
or priestly caste numbers 29,137 persons, or only ’02 per cent, of 
the total Hindu population. They are most numerous ^long the 
river Kusi, being found chiefly in the police circles of Damdahd, 
Aririyi, and Ramganj. The Census returns the Rijputs, or military 
caste, as numbering 23,841; but the fact that they are found in the 
largest number in the aboriginal tract of Kdlidganj makes it pro¬ 
bable that this total has been swelled by descendants of the petty 
Kirinti chiefs. The number of Rdjputs in Damdahi and'Rdnigani 
is also large. The Bdbhans, 6585 in number, form comparatively a 
small class in Pumiah, and are chiefly found in the sputh and west 
of the Headquarters Subdivision. The Kdyasths, or writer caste, 
11,794 in number, are generally distributed over the District, except 
in the police circle of Kdlidganj, where 4109, or more than a third 
of the whole number, are Collected together, being principally em¬ 
ployed as traders and gachbandt landholders. Amongst trading 
castes, the Baniyds are the most numerous, spread all over the Dis¬ 
trict, but most numerous in the police circles of Damdahd, Balrdmpur, 
and Krishnaganj. The second largest class of merchants are the 
Sindiiriyds, of whom it is remarkable that 4317, out of a total of 
4480, are found in the Headquarters police division, while not one 
has been returned as residing within the municipality of Pumiah. 
It is probable that the city members of this caste have ret'amed 
tfiemselves under some more general name. 

The Goatis or herdsman caste, 128,608 in number, are the most 
numerous caste in the District They are found chiefly in the 
Headquarters and Ardriyd Subdivisions, forming in the latter tract 
one-seventh of the total inhabitants, and one-fifth of the Hindu 
population. Whole villages of Godlds are frequently found on tlie 
sandy plains formed by the Kiisi in the west of the District,. The 
principal agricultural caste is the Kaibartta, numbering 56,321, 
who are found chiefly in the central strip of country runmng north 
and south, and which includes the police divisions of Gondwdrd, 
Kadbd, Ardriyi, and Amiir-Kdsbd. The Koeris, 24,025 in number, 
are also a large caste, principally congregated around Pumiah town 
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ancyfn the police division of Gonclwdri. The Sadgops are the chief 
cultivating olass of the Krishnaganj Subdivision; out of 11,674 in, 
the entire District, 9929 are found within this Subdivision. Of the 
castes engaged in personal service, the Dhdnuks, 39,262 in numbpr, 
are the most numerous. They are found chiefly in two tracts, 
formed by Gondwiri and Kadbi in the south, and R^niganj and 
Matiyirf in the north of the District. The Hajjims or Ndpits, the 
barber caste, 18,350 in number, are very evenly distributed in all 
the poli(^ circles. Of artisan castes, the oil-pressing and oil-selling 
Tells are far the most numerous, especially in the Aririyl Sub¬ 
division. The weaving castes are le.ss numerous than they once 
were, but there are still 34,969 Tdntls, living chiefly in the police 
bircl.es of Purniah, Damd.ahd, Ardriyd., and Matiyirl, in the west and 
no’rth-wert of the District. Gunny-weaving is mostly carried on by 
tlhipwils, 8452 in number, and Ganeshs, 9669 in number. The 
former are chiefly met with in Amiir-Kdsbd and Bahidurganj, and 
the latter in Bahddurganj and Kdlidganj. Owing to the abundance 
of spqre land, the number of day-labourers is very small for a Behar 
District, only 8999 coming under this description, of whom 7332 
are Belddrs. .The chief boating and fishing castes are the Gonrhls, 
18,125 in number; the Keuts, 20,057 in number; the Maids, 21,016 
in number; and the Tiors, 18,203 number. The Gonrhls and Tiors 
are most numerous in the Headquarters Subdivision; whilst the Keuts 
prevail in Ardriyd, and the Mdlas in the police circles of Rdnlganj, 
Bahddurganj, and Kdlidganj. It is remarkable that* in the Ardriyd 
Subdivision, the tract in the District which contains fewest streams, 
the number of fishermen and boatmen is comparatively largest. 

Thc Religious Division of the People. —The great bulk 
of the population of Purniah are Hindus, the remainder being 
Muhammadans, Christians, and hill people professing faiths which 
are modified fonjis of Hinduism. The Hindus number 517,679 
malae and 504,330 females; total, 1,022,009, or 59‘6 percent, of 
the total population. Proportion of Hindu males in total Hindu 
population, 507 per cent. The Muhammadans number 357,309 
males and 332,840 females; total, 690,149, or 40'3 per cent, of 
the population. Proportion of Muhammadan males in total 
Muhammadan population, 51'8 per cent. No Buddhists or Jains 
are founif in the District. The Christians number 226 males and 
i77 females; total, 40$. Proportion of males in total Christian 
population, s6'i percent. The remaining portion of the popula- 
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tion consists of people professing various undefined beliefs,'^vho 
are classified in the Census Report under the nam» of ‘others.’ 
They consist of 1106 males and 1128 females; total, 2234,'or'•i 
per cent, of the District population. The proportion of males in 
the whole aboriginal population is 49'5 per cent. ’ 

Division of the People into Town- and Country.—^T he 
population of Purniah District reside to a very limited extent in 
towns. There are only three municipal towns—Purniah, Krish- 
naganj, and Rdm'ganj, containing a total population oi 30,691 
souls. The urban population has undoubtedly decreased during the 
past century, a circumstance which will be explained subsequently 
in the description of Purniah town. The towns do not furnish a 
larger proportion of the ordinary work of administration than thd 
rural villages, except in so far as the management of tnunicipal 
concerns requires special supervision. ' 

The Census Report of 1872 thus classifies the villages and towns. 
There are 1635 villages containing fewer than two hundred inhabi¬ 
tants; 1366 with from two to five hundred inhabitants; 855 with 
from five hundred to one thousand inhabitants; 273 with from one 
to two thousand inhabit’ants ; 41 with from two to three thousand 
inhabitants; 8 with from three to five thousand inhabitants; 2 
with from five to ten thousand inhabitants; and i with from fifteen 
to twenty thousand inhabitants ; making a total of 4179 villages or 
townships, with-a population varying from two hundred to twenty 
thousand inhahatants in each. The following is a list of. the prin¬ 
cipal towns and places of interest in the District. 

Purniah, the chief town and Administrative Headquarters of the 
District, is situated on the east bank of the river Saurd, in 25° 48' 
north latitude, and 87° 35' east longitude. The earliest records 
of the District have been lost, so that the exact date on which 
the town was formally declared the Headquarters Station cannot 
now be determined, but it seems to have been .somewhere about 
1771, I have not found any estimate of the population before 
that made in 1811 by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton. He states that 
the ddroga or head constable of the town calculated that it con¬ 
tained 8234 houses and 32,100 people; but of these, 2698 houses 
and 9951 people belonged to villages situated entirely in the 
country, leaving 5536 houses and 22,149 people for the town, 
which then occupied ‘ at least nine squart, miles.’ Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton adds: ‘I am apt to think that the ddroga has greatly 
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undyirated the population; but however mat may be, we must 
form no idaa of the population of Indian towns by comparing 
them with the extent of cities in Europe. This town, which oc¬ 
cupies a space equal to more than half of London, most' assure&ly 
does not conta'n 50,000 people, although it is one of the best 
country towns in Bengal.’ Since that time there seems to have 
been a very great decline in the population. The area for which 
at the present day we have accurate census information is that 
containe(^ within the municipality, whose limits, however, differ 
very much from those of Purniah town in Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s 
time. Still, a fair comparison may be made. The old town area 
remains intact, measuring three miles and a half long by one w'ide. 
'f'he old Civil Station of Rdnibigh, formerly a western suburb, now 
lies in the*centre of the municipality. The large suburbs towards 
tfie north- ■Miydbaz.ir, Khalifa chak, and part of Abdiallanagar; and 
on the east, Be|;am-deurf, parts of Halbigh and Khii.skibdgh—have 
been lost; but the still larger space included in the new Civ'l 
Statioij — Madhubani, Khazdnchl-hat, Kdlidganj, Raghundthpur, 
and Wdlitold — has been added. The area is now not less than 
15 square milsiS. In 1869 the Experimental Census disclosed the 
follosving results:—Number of houses, 7572; population, males 
5836, females 5272—total, 11,108; average number of souls per 
house, i'47. The Regular Census of 1872, however, showed a 
considerably larger population. The results then ascertained 
were as follow :—Hindus—males 6004, females, 364I ; total, 9645. 
'Muhammadans—males 3551, females 2634; total, 6185. Chris- 
dans—males 122, females 105 ; total, 227. Total of all denomina- 
ions--<nales 9677, females 6380. Grand total, 16,057. 

^ This marked decrease in the last half-century is probably due to 
he unhealthiness of the climate, consequent on the silting up and 
tagnation of the fiver Kdli Kiisi. Purniah seems to have been 
hose* a| the seat of the Muhammadan Government of the District 
.hen this river formed the main bed of the Great Kdsi. As that 
iver worked westward in the manner already described, it gave 
lace to a chain of marshes connected by low strips of land, which 
'ere flooded in the rains, and formed at that .season of the yfear 
continuous water-communication. About the time of the English 
'cupation, this change seems to have been going on, but wa-s not 
tt complete. The maiJi body of jvater had been diverted, but 
rough still remained in the Kdli Kiisi to keep the swamps deep, 
VOt. XV, K 
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and very little of the bed was’left dry for any considerable J^irt of 
the year. The old records, whilst occasionally mentioning epi¬ 
demics in the low tract to the south and east, make no reference 
tcf the Headquarters town as being remarkably unhealthy. The 
Sauri, also, was then a larger river than it is at the present day. 
The space between these two rivers, known as Rdmbdgh, although 
not so high as the country farther to the west, where the military 
lines stood, was chosen as the Civil Station on account of its 
proximity to the native town, which then lay entirely to the east 
of the Sauri. A more unfortunate choice could scarcely have been 
made. The Station became about 1820 one of the most unhealthy 
in Bengal. A road from the military lines to the Civil Station, in 
which a sufficient water-way was not allowed, prevented drainagb, 
and added to the prevailing malaria. The old graveyatd, situated 
in one of the gloomiest spots in that neighbourhood, on a narrow 
tongue of land surrounded by perennial swamps, sjiows how great 
must have been the mortality of the European residents during the 
second quarter of this century. About 1835 it was determined to 
remove the Government offices to the higher country towards the 
west; and a site was chosen nearly two miles to l’'.e west of the 
military lines, which had themselves shared to some extent in the 
general unhealthiness. After this change there was an appreciable 
improvement in the health of the officials and other residents, but 
Pumiah still continued a very unpopular Station. It scarcely deserves 
its ill name at the present time, as I am assured by the Civil Surgeon 
that fever is not common amongst Europeans. The native town of 
Purniah, however, has remained in its old position, and is still sub¬ 
ject to outbreaks of fever which pass into severe epidemic.;. It in 
believed that no less than 70 per cent., and in unhealthy years go 
per cent., of the native population suffer from this disease. 

Pumiah is a municipality, constituted under Act hi. (b.c.) of' 
1864. The municipal concerns are managed by a committee of 
sixteen members, of whom thirteen are non-officials, ten being 
natives. During the year 1874-75, eight meetings were held. The 
total municipal income for that year was ^3989, as. od.; of which 
:£'8is, 8s. od. was derived from a tax on houses, lands, and buildings; 
^234* 16s. od. from a tax on horses, carriages, and carts, including 
fees for their registration; ^^^'las, 8s. od. from catfle pounds; 
^8, as. od. from tolls and fenies ; ^3 irom fines levied under the 
municipal bye-laws; and ^2802, 8s. od. from other sources, ot) 
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this^atter amount, jQz'ioo formed the result of a public subscription 
for the rebuSding of the bridge over the Saurd river. The incidence 
of municipal taxation was is. 3|d. per head. The income of 
1S73-74 h^id amounted only to ;^i374, 8 s. od .; and. the average 
income of the three preceding years was 16s. od. The 

total expenditure for 1874-75 was 4s. od.; of which ^£621, 

12s. od. was for the maintenance of police ; ^53, 6s. od. for con¬ 
servancy; ;^299, 8s. od. for office establishment; los. od. 

for the Repair of roads; ^£66, 4s. od. for lighting charges; and 
;^57, 4s. od. for miscellaneous e.xpenses. On the ist April 1875, 
the large balance of .;^3i35, i8s. od. remained in hand, of which 
;^534 represents accumulations from previous years. 

Nawauganj is a considerable village situated m.pargand Kdnkjol, 
in north latitude 25° 28' 55" and east longitude 87° 16' 51", 34 miles 
distant from Purniah town, and 12 miles from the banks of the Ganges, 
opposite Silhil^ganj. The tradition regarding its foundation is, that 
on one occasion the treasure, while being sent from Purniah to 
Rdjmjihdl, the seat of Government in the later Musalmdn times, 
was plundered by a band of robbers near the site of the present 
village, whicKwas then a waste jungle. The Nawdb was unable 
to detect the robbers, and in order to protect this route determined 
to establish a village on the spot. A proclamation was made that 
any criminals who would settle and live there would be pardoned. 
People of this description consequently took advantage of such a 
simple condition of amnesty, and flocked in from all’quarters. The 
village grew to importance, and was called Nawdbganj, after its 
founder. It contains an old fort in ruins, with about an area of 80 
acres.* At Bdldidbdrf, about a mile and a half from Nawdbganj, was 
(ought the battle between Saukat Jang and Siraj-ud-Dauld, which 
has been already described. Nawabganj is considered to include 
the village of Bakhmdrd, which lies a mile distant, and contains 330 
houses. ^ The whole has been let in farm for five years from 1873 
to an indigo planter. The population is estimated at 1500. 
The following are the chief castes :—(i) Bandcld Kshattriyds ; 30 
families immigrants from Bandalkhand, some of whom are well- 
to-do landholders. (2) Brdhmans; 8. (3) Sunn's; 84; shopkeepers. 

'4) Godlds; 38; cattle owners and herdsmen. (5) Gonrhis; 54; 
Ishermen. (6) Tells; 5; oilmen. {7) Gdngauntds; 65; mat and 
:)asket makers, etc. Tlfere are no public institutions' of any kind 
n this village, except a pdthsdld or primary school. 
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Barsoi is situated on the eastern bank of the river Mahdm^di, 
xa.pargan& Badaur, in north latitude 25° 37' 15" and Ast longitude 
87“ 58' 26". It is thirty-four miles distant from Purniah, and eight 
miles from the Balrdmpur police station. It has one of the largest 
markets in the District, which is held every Wednesday, and is 
attended largely by people who come from a distance of two or 
three days’ journey. The market is under the direct management 
of the zaminddrs of pargand Badaur, who reside in Beni Rasalpur. 
The chief articles of wholesale trade are dried fish {shui/ti machh- 
chya), tortoises, treacle country-made cloth, chillies, turmeric 
and onions. Paikdrs, or petty traders, buy up those commodities 
in considerable quantities, and retail them throughout the District. 
About 100 cart-loads of dried fish come for sale to the market 
weekly, and about 150 cart-loads of gur. Some 200 tortoises are 
also brought for sale. The dried fish comes from police circ\ 
Damdahd on the east of the Kusi, and from Bhdgalpyr District, and\ 
is exported to Rangpur, Dinijpur, Jalpdiguri, the Murang, and Kuch 
Behar. Many Nepilis engage in this branch of trade as peikdrs. 
The giir or treacle comes from the Krishnaganj Subdivision, Ras- 
sakhod in police circle Balrdmpur, and Kumdrganj and Bochdganj 
in Dindjpur District. The cloth is brought in from Kdligdon in 
Maldah, and from Balrdmpur and Kadbd police circles in Purniah. 
All these tracts are inhabited by Momins, Rdjbansis, and Tdntis, 
who make coarse cloth. Gunny-bags woven by the Koch people in 
Balrdmpur, and mats m.anufactured in police circle Krishnaganj, are 
also largely sold at Barsoi market. As a village, Barsoi has no im¬ 
portance of any kind. There is a Government pound, and a police 
outpost has recently been established. ' (■ 

Karagola, a village situated in pargand Dharmpur, in 25° 24' 3q" 
north latitude and 87“ 26' 55" east longitude, is remarkable as the site 
of one of the largest fairs held in the Lower Provinces. Formerly, 
when the Ganges flowed at the foot of the Pirpainti hill, tb\f fair was 
held at the village of that name in Bhdgalpur District, on the south of 
the river. I cannot accurately determine the date of its transfer to 
the northern or Purniah bank, but it must have been very sqon after 
the commencement of the present century. The fair contiijued to be 
held down to 1824 at Kachdd Kol, in pargand Chak Di^dwari; but 
during the six following years the site was removed to Mandigorendi, 
an istimrdrt estate in pargand Dharmpur,^ owned by a certain Shah 
Ah' Rezd. In 1832 the site was again changed, and until 1843 the 
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fair^as held at Kdntdnagar, also in Dharmpur, the property of Ma- 
thprandth Ghose, In 1844, for the first time, it was held on land 
belonging to the Mahdrdji of Darbhangah, in a village called 
Bakhiy^ Sukhdi. In 1851 the site was finally transferred to Kdrdgold; 
and since that year the fair has been regularly held there every 
February, except in 1874, the year of the Behar scarcity. The 
Darbhangah estate came under the Court of Wards in i860. The 
fair has jow become a source of pecuniary interest, and has been 
leased out to farmers, who exact cesses both in money and in kind. 
The frequenters of the fair received no advantages to compensate 
for these charges till about five years ago, when some sanitary 
arrangements were introduced, which, however, are said to have had 
the effect of reducing the number of visitors, and shortening the 
jtay of those who came. That some conservancy regulations were 
necessary seems certain, as this fair has alTOys been a centre of 
epidemic outl^eaks. Since 1870 cholera has twice spread from 
Kdrdgold over the District, with very fatal results. 

The fair is held on a large sandy plain, which, during the period 
of its continuance, is covered with streets of small shops constructed 
of bamboos •and mats. In these shops nearly every article of 
n.ative domestic use is to be found. There is a very large sale of 
cloth of* every kind, from thick English woollens to fine Dacca 
muslins. Cotton long-cloths of European and native' make, cut 
into lengths to make dhuih for men or saris for women, are also 
abundant. The.se arc generally white; but coloured stufts, princi¬ 
pally for pagris or head-dresses, are also sold. There is, moreover, 
a large trade in ploughshares of iron (which come, for the most part, 
from ’Monghyr), knives, and razors, the latter usually of English 
jnake. Brass and bell-metal cooking utensils are brought in great 
numbers from Calcutta and Rdjshdhf. The southern police divi¬ 
sions of Purniah Supply blankets and rugs from near Sdifganj and 
Ka(fbd*and reed mats from Balrdmpur. Monghyr finds a market 
here for her ornamental cabinet w’are, as well as for commoner 
sorts of furniture, such as chairs, stools, and tables. Her claystone 
quarri<^ also supply querns or hand-mills for grinding corn, and stls 
or flat stones on which spices are pounded. Calcutta and some of 
the larg£^ up-country towns send dressed leather, boots, looking- 
glasses, shawls, Rdmpur chAdars, silks, and kinkhabs. The spice 
market, which is supplied from Murshiddbdd and Nadiyd, is gene¬ 
rally, a large one; but only as much food-grain as is necessary for 
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the wants of visitors is to be obtained. Lac ornaments and toy^are 
largely sold, being brought from MonghjT and Southern BfrbhtUn* 
A few dealers in English hard and fancy ware also attend, to sell 
umbrellas, matches, soap, paper, candles, buttons, etc. 

The attendance of the Nepilis at the Kardgold fair has been 
somewhat diminished by the prohibition of the sale of firearms and 
ammunition. They still visit the fair, however, bringing knives, 
kukns, hill canes, yak tails, drugs, such as chireta and musj|, a little 
coarse lac, and ponies. They also bring a peculiar article of com¬ 
merce, the carapace of the pangolin or hajarkit (Manis pentadac- 
tyla), with the dried flesh attached, which fetches a high price, as in 
the opinion of both Bengalis and Beharis it forms the most power¬ 
ful of aphrodisiacs. In 1876 no native jewellers attended the fair. 
Tobacco and gunny, the two chief staples of export in Purniah aftej 
rice, are not exposed* for sale at Kardgold, except in such trivial 
quantities as are necessary to meet the demand for ,ihe immediate 
consumption of the frequenters of the fair. 

The business done is generally purely retail; but in some years, 
when country produce is in much request, and large stocks are in 
hand, a wholesale trjide is developed on the last two or three of 
the ten days during which the fair is held. In 1876 it was estimated 
that 40,000 persons in all attended, and the fees levied from shops 
amounted fo ;£i6o, a smaller sum than has been obtained in some 
previous years. The present Manager of the Darbhangah Estate 
has remitted some of the old cesses, such as those on bullock- 
carts, and also the mooring dues which were formerly levied on 
all boats moored on the bank of the Ganges during the fair. 
The fair is always protected by a considerable body of police, I 
and the Magistrate or Joint-Magistrate of the District is usually 
present. 

KdrhgoM is the terminus to which a steamer ifi connection with 
the blast Indian Railway plies from the station of Sdhibganj. Of 
late years, however, a large sandbank has formed in front of the 
village, on account of which the steamer is obliged to anchor at a 
point^two miles farther down the river. This inconvenience is not 
felt during the rainy season, from the middle of June to the end of 
October; but at other seasons of the year it is the greater obstacle 
to a pleasant journey from Calcutta to Ddrjiling. KdrdgoW contains 
a police outpost, a ddk bungalow or staging-inn, and a post office, 
which is also the chief agency for the Government post cam^e 
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.servj;e to Darjiling. Two or three small native firms of carriage 
^owjiers are atso established here. 

Beni Rasalpur, in pargand Baclaur, in north latitude 25® 37' 40" 
and east longitude 87° 51' 51", six miles distant from the police 
station of Kadbil, and twenty-six miles from Purniah town, contains 
the residence of the Muhammadan zaminddrs of the pargand. It 
is the only village in Purniah in which there are many masonry 
buildings, some of which are two storied. It is situated on the river 
Kankdi, which is formed by the confluence of the Panar and an 
affluent of the Mahdnandd. 

SiRNiA is the name of a resumed milk or revenue-free estate, 
situated in pargand Katiydr, in 25° 29' 10" north latitude and 87" 
38' 51" east longitude, which is held by some Gosdins of the 
Nanakshdhi sect. It was formerly a considerable village, but has 
lost its importance in consequence of the silting up of the branch of 
the Kdld Kusf^on which it stands. It is close to Hafldganj, a village 
containing about 350 houses, mostly inhabited by artisans; and 
also to Manshdf, the residence of the principal indigo planter in the 
District. 

PtiTHiA L.TkiiiRAj is another large village in pargand Dharmpur, 

' situated in north latitude 25° 32' 10" and east longitude 87'’ 18' 21". 
It was formerly one of the chief centres of the saltpetre and cotton 
trades, but the changes in the course of the Great Kusi, which 
river formerly passed below it, have reduced it to comparative 
insignificance. It is still a flourishing agricultural'village, but the 
only trade now practised is the manufacture of bracelets. 

Kasba, situated in pargand Hiveli Purniah, in 25° 51' o" north 
ilatitufle and 87“ 34' 41" east longitude, is the largest centre of the 
'rice'trade in the District. It is chiefly inhabited by Sunn's of 
Bengali extraction, who collect unhusked rice from the northern 
pargands of Purniah and from the Murang. Their women clean it, 
aftef w^ich it is exported to Galcutta. K 4 sb 4 lies on the road 
from Purniah to Ar 4 riy 4 , and is distant about nine miles from the 
Civil Station, and four from the old city of Purniah. It contains 
1479 louses, with a population of 6288 souls. It possesses a large 
vernacular school .attended by 150 pupils, and also a police outpost. 

Saifgj^j, situated in north latitude 25° 32' o' .and e.ast longitude 
87° 37' 36", in pargand Katfydr, was established by the Naw 4 b S 4 if 
Kh 4 n about 150 years ago, and is now one of the Largest villages in 
Purqiah. *11 has about 1500 houses, divided into thirty chaukls or 
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policeman’s beats. It is 20 miles distant from the Civil Station,i, and 
has a vernacular school, a police outpost, and a Government distillery. 
It contains seven pakka or brick buildings, one of which, the only 
three-storied house in Pumiah, belongs to Rdjil Mahendra Ndrdyan 
Rii. There are three Muhammadan masjids or mosques in the 
village, one of which is a masonry building; and there is also a 
Hindu math or temple, erected in 1822 by Rdni I.ildbati, aunt of Rdjd 
Mahendra Ndrayan Rdi., There are two old tanks—one excavated 
in t 822, and the other about 1807. The population of Sdifganj 
itself is only 1200 j but it is closely surrounded by suburban villages, 
which bring up the total population to close on 10,000 inhabitants. 
The following are the prevailing castes of the town :—Brdhmans; 
consisting of 15 families; mostly petty landowners and priests. 
Rdjputs ; 25 ; farmers and in zamtnddn employ. One Kdyasth^ 
family. Kabirdjs; 4; Bengdli immigrants from Maldah. Sunrfs; 
250 ; traders from different parts of the southern Districts. Shaikh 
Rdkis; 28; come from the District of Gayd, and are distillers 
of liquor and sellers of gdnjd, opium, and other exci.sable articles. 
Dhdniyds; 53; who are cleaners of cotton. Momins; 150; weavers. 
Shaikhs; 200; farmers,'labourers, etc. Godlds; 156; cowherds 
and sellers of milk. Gareris; 100; blanket makers. Binds; 150; 
fishermen and ferrymen. Teh's; 75; oil sellers. Baniyds; 15; 
farmers and petty landholders. Sonars; 25; goldsmiths. Kdnsdrfs 
20; braziers. Thatheras; 5; sellers of brass ornaments. Dhobis; 
9; washermen. ‘ Banendrds; 80; dealers in rice, etc. Gaurdesi 
Kaldls; who w'ere said to have numbered 100 families formerly, and 
to have manufactured spirits, before the Shaikh Rdkis came here. 
Kungrds; 60; sellers of vegetables. Pathdns; 10; who are 
farmers, etc. Tdntis ; 15; Hindu weavers. Kurorids ; 60; sellers 
of fuel, etc. Sahesids; 20; bullock gelders and cow doctors. 
Ldheris ; 25 ; bracelet makers. 

The value of the rice exported from Sdifganj may be estimated 
at two and a half Idkhs of rupees,or ^^25,000; and th.'it of mustard- 
seed at half a Idkh, or ;^5ooo. "rhe number of blankets annually 
manufactured is about 3000, valued at ;^6oo. The following is a 
list of the imports, which are valued altogether at about ;^Sooo :— 
Wheat, barley, arhar, pulse, kaldi, maiar, and khesdrt, from,Manihdri 
in the south. Previous to the construction of the present Ganges 
and Ddrjfling road, the communication Wtween Calcutta and 
Pumiah lay through Sdifganj; and it is said that at that period the 
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trac^i of the town was much larger tha,n at present. The river bank 
opposite S^ibganj (which the people of Purniah call Kijrotid) is 
28 miles from Sitifganj. The rice trade is^ in the hands of the 
Bengali Sunris, who buy the rice and bring it in from the outlying 
villages. Their wives clean it, and it is then exported to Manihari, 
Sdhibganj, and other places on the Ganges. Rdjd Mahendra 
Ndrdyan Rdi, who is childless, is the only representative of an old 
race, which will be extinct when he dies. He is the second son of 
Sri Ndr^yan Rai, zamutddr of pargand Kadbd. He and his brother, 
Rajendra Ndrayan Rdi, inherited from their father the ancestral 
property of Kadba, and also obtained by inheritance from their aunt, 
Rdni Ihdrabati, the zamuiddns of Katihdr, Kdmdripur, Sripur, and 
Fathipur-Singhia. The shares of Rajendra Ndrayan Rai were sold 
j>y public auction in execution of a Civil Court decree for debt. 
About 30 years ago, Mahendra Ndrayan disposed of his share in 
these division^ by private sale to a European for ;^45oo. The 
residence of this family was formerly at Sarid, 6 miles distant, 
but Mahendra Ndrdyan, about 1838, removed to Sdifg.anj. He 
belongs to a high-caste Mithila Brdhman family from Tirhut, called 
Soti. The leading Muhammadans in Sdifganj belong to the Shid 
sect, and celebrate the Mu/iarram with great display. 

Krishnaganj, the headquarters town of the Subdivision of the 
same name, is situated in pargand Surjdpur, near the small river 
Rdinjdn, in 26“ 7' 26" north latitude and 87° 58' 14" east longitude. 
It forms a half-way station on the Ganges and ‘Darjiling road. 
Krishnaganj was one of the places of which the population was 
enumerated at the time of the Experimental Census of 1869, with 
the following results:—Number of houses, 2231; population, males 
4910, females 1763; total, 3673; aver.age number of inmates per 
house, I‘65. In 1872 the regular Census showed a population 
more that twice aS large, viz. males 4351, females 4139; total, 8490. 
The'Sufcdivisional Magistrate’s oflices are situated four miles north¬ 
west of the town, at a place known as Bhdliydddngf, about half a 
mile from the east bank of the Mahdnandd, where there is also a 
Munsiji or civil court, a sub-registry office, a school, and a charitable 
dispensary. The post office, coaching bungalow, and police station 
are at Krjfhnaganj, which forms a. rhauktddri union under Act xx. of 
1856, and is managed by a municipal committee of seventeen non¬ 
official native members. During the year 1874-75, ;^403, 8s. od. 
was i^aliz^d as a house-tax, at the rate of 8 dnnds (is.) per head of 
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the municipal population; of which ^^^278, i8s. od. was expeni’ed 
on police; ^^29, 14s. od. on office establishments, ;,^67,‘‘ios. od. on 
roads, and ;^i, 10s. od. on buildings. At the close of the year there 
was a balance in hand of .;^i88, 14s. od., of which ^^142, i8s. od. 
represented accumulations from previous years. 

Raniganj is a small municipal town situated on the river Kamld, 
in pargand Hdveli Purniah, in 26° 4' o" north latitude and 87° 15' 51" 
east longitude. It stands on the high road from Khajli ghat on the 
Kiisi to the Headquarters town, from which last it is distant thirty 
miles. For administrative purposes it lies within the Ardriyd Sub¬ 
division ; and it is sixteen miles due west from Easantpur, the Sub- 
divisional headquarters. The population of the hamlets contained 
within municipal-limits is 3024 males and 3120 females; but the 
total inhabitants of Rdnfganj itself number only 1498 souls. The 
municipality is a chaukiddri union established under Act xx. ol 
1856. In 1874-75 its affairs were managed by a committee of three 
non-official native members. During that year the house-tax, at the 
rate of 4d. per head of the municipal population, realized ;;^io5, 2s, 
od.; and there was at the beginning of that period a balance in hand 
from previous years of;^T6, los. od. The average ii’icome of the 
three preceding years had been ;^88, i6s. od. The total expend! 
ture in 1874-75 was ;i£’89, of which 8s. od. was devoted to tlu 
maintenance of police, and ;£i3, 12 s. od. to the office establish 
ments of the union. The balance in hand on the ist April 1871 
was ;^32, i2s. od. The municipal police force consists of twelvt 
men; and in addition to these, there are stationed in the town fo: 
the protection of the surrounding Subdivision, i sub-inspector, 1 
head constable, and ii constables. Rinfganj contains a pfiman 
school, attended by 50 boys, whose teacher receives a stipend o 
Rs. 5 (los.) a month from Government, besides local fees. 

AraRiya is a large village si.tuated in pargand Sultdnpur, in 26 
9' 15" north latitude and 87° 32' 56" east longitude, on,the' lef 
bank of the Panir, thirty miles north of Purniah tc wn and fou 
miles east of Basantpur. It contains 311 houses, and a populatioi 
numbering 1498. It formerly contained a Munsifs court and ; 
police station, and also gave its name to the criminal court sub 
sequently established in the village of Turkelf. Thesp offices 
together with a lock-up and excise stores, have now been remover 
to Basantpur, on the right bank of the I*andr. Ar^iriyi has twr 
schools, a middle-class vernacular and a primary school, in \yhicl 
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taught in both the Deva-Nigarf and Hindi-Kdithf 

Saifganj Pirwaha is a large village in pargand Hdveli Purniah, 
in 26“ 13' 55" north latitude and 15’ 51" east longitude, thirty- 
eight miles distant frpm Purniah and sixteen from Basantpur. It 
contains 109 houses, with 709 inhabitants, and lies within the zamtn- 
ddri of Rdi Lakshmipat Sinh. It possesses a middle-class vernacular 
aided school, attended by 30 boys. 

Dhoi.baja is a considerable village of pargand Sultdnpur, situated 
in 26° 16' o" north latitude and 87° 19' 21" east longitude, on the 
Matiydxi road, forty miles distant from Purniah and sixteen from 
Basantpur. It contains 683 houses, with T784 inhabitants. The 
primary school is attended by about 50 boys. 

^ Ruins of Old Forts are met with in many parts of the District. 
The remains of three large oties in the Krishnaganj Subdivision bear 
the names Benugarh, Barijdngarh, and Asurgarh. Portions of walls 
and foundations attest the fact that forts once exisfed, but their 
histoBy is involved in obscurity. There are ample materials for 
archaeological researches, as rocks and portions of pillars with figures 
and inscriptidlis are to be seen lying about the sites. The story 
locally current as to the origin of these forts is that there were five 
brothers, Benu, Barijdn, Asura, Nanha, and Kanha, who each built 
a ga'rh or fortified residence, and named it after himself. The forts 
of Nanha and Kanha are pointed out, but are scarcely traceable. 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton states that these brothers* were generally 
represented to be Domkata Brdhmans. There are tanks inside the 
enclosures; and the most absurd stories are told, and implicitly 
Lbelievtd in by the villagers, in connection with the tank .at Barijdn, 
known as Ddk-pakhar. One of the least extravagant of these stories 
is, that the earth of the tank, if taken near any other tank, has the ■ 
power of immediately drawing forth from it all the fish it contains. 
The*fiv(j brothers are said to have lived in the Vikramdditya period, 
that is to say, about 57 e.c. ; and the forts, it is added, were all built 
in a night. At Thdkurganj, in the northern part of the District, 
and we»t of Kdlidganj, stones with inscriptions were dug up by the 
Great Trigonometrical Surveyors several years ago, when the tri- 
angulatioij of the District was being effected. They were said to 
mark the site of the chief residence of a Rdjd Virdt, whose territory 
lay along the east of the Kiisf, and included the country round 
abouV as fkr as Rangpur and Dindjpur. Of this Rdjd Virdt, it is 
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related that he gave shelter to Yudisthira and his four brothers,(-the 
chiefs of the Pandavas, during their twelve years’ exilb, after t\'iey 
had been driven out of Hastinapur by the Kauravas, the other branch 
of the lunar race. * 

Asurgarh is about four miles from Dulilganj, a little east of the 
Mahdnandd, and covers a space of irregular form, about 1200 yards 
in circumference. It rises suddenly from the surrounding plain to 
a height of 10 or 12 feet, and appears to be the earthen rampart 
of a fort; but there is no hollow space within. It is not £ natural 
elevation, however, but is formed df the debris of many buildings, 
the lower chambers of which are still sometimes found under the 
surface. The people on the spot state that some hundred years 
ago the place was covered with trees ; and that no Hindu would 
venture to live on it, lest Asur Deo should be offended. At length 
a holy Musalmdn came, and, killing a^ow, look possession, which 
his descendants retain. They have cleared and cultivated the whole 
place, and enjoy considerable reputation. Hindus come occasion¬ 
ally and make offerings to Asur Deo. The Muhammadans, on the 
other hand, venerate the intrepid saint by whom the ruin was 
cleared; and about 1500 of the faithful assemble, after.the fair of 
Nekinard, in Dindjpur, to celebrate his memory. 

Village Institutions, although they still exist in Pumiah 
District, are much less influential than was formerly the case. They 
may be classified under two main heads, the revenue-eollecting and - 
supervising agency, and the communal agency. The former had its 
origin in the times of the Mughul administration, and was then 
represented by two officials, the kdnungo and the patwari, the insti¬ 
tution of both which officers is popularly ascribed'to Todai^Mall,' 
the-great financier of the Emperor Akbar. 

Kanungos. —The kdnungo's office was-beginning to decline in 
importance, even before the period of English ascendancy. In 
my Account of Bhagalpur I have given a detailed descrintioii of 
this important post and its duties. Its decline in Pumiah .is 
thus described by the Collector, Mr. Heatly, in a Report which 
he submitted in 1790 to the Board of Revenue:—‘In ,several 
pargands the kdndngdi is uuited to the zaminddri, and becomes 
totally useless as a separate office. Most of the other kdnungos 
labour under some incapacity; and even those who are competent 
to the duties seldom act, but for the most pah leave the office to the 
management of their gumdshtds. Thus circumstanced, the kdnfingt'd 
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does not answer the objects of its institution, namely, to check 
opjjft-essions. and frauds and innovations, for which purpose the 
kdnungos were required to keep journals of daily receipts and occur¬ 
rences, to record the general and detailed accounts of the fargana, 
to register the established customs and standing orders, and gene¬ 
rally authenticate and record all transactions and matters relative to 
the revenue.’ Mr. Heatly further pointed out that the kdntmgos 
had ceased to be independent officers of Government, as they and 
their assistants held farms, under the zaminddr, and were consequently 
very liable to be influenced by him. The office of kdm’mgo was 
substantially abolished by the Permanent Settlement. 

Patwaris.— The patwdri was an inferior subordinate of the Mii- 
imgo. The office has been maintained up to the present time, and the 
patwdA still records facts relative to tlie village and its cultivation ; 
•but, for want of any other superior, he has become a mere servant 
of the landlord. For many years, the zaminddr submitted to the 
Collector for approval the nomination roll of the patwdris, and a 
register of the names oipatit'drU so appointed from 1830 to 1849 is 
preserved in the Collectorate. This practice, which had fallen into 
disuse since .'849, was renewed in 1873-74. 

The following figures show the number of villages in each 
pargand according to the Revenue Survey, and the number of 
patwdris registered up to 1849 in 1873-74:—Asji, with 279 
villages; 41 patwdris registered from 1830 to 1849, and 42 in 
1873-74. Badaur, with 682 villages; 86 registered from 

1830 to 1849, ^nd 37 in 1873-74. Bun'gangal, with fifteen 
villages; 2 patwdris registered from 1830 to 1849, 2 in 

1873^74. Bhaurd, with i village and no patwdri. Tdjpur, with 
^^89 villages ; 30 patwdris registered from 1830 to 1849, -'^nd 34 
in 1873-74. Hdveli, with 603 villages; 213 patwdris registered 
from 1830 to 1849, and 186 in 1873-74. Dildwarpur, with 77 
villages; 3 patimris registered from 1830 to 1849, and none 
in 1873-74. Kdnkjol, with 363 villages; 15 patwdris regis¬ 
tered from 1830-1849, and 28 in 1873-74. Kumdripur, with 59 
villages, and 6 patwdris registered in 1873-74. Katiydr, with 77 
villages; 35 patwdAs registered from 1830 to 1849, and 15 in 
1873-74. Kadbd, with 290 villages ; 30 patwdris registered from 
1830 to*1849, and 42 in 1873-74. Garhi, with 40 villages; i 
pciiudrt registered froiw 1830 to 1849, and 5 in 1873-74. Gogrd, 
with 36 villages; i patwdri registered from 1830-1849, and 3 in 
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i 273'74- Maldaw^r, with 38 villages ; 2 fatwdris registered from 
1830-49, and 3 in 1873-74. Hatandd, with 203 villyges, anl' no 
pahvdr'i. Dharmpur, with 992 villages; 226 patwdris registered 
from 1830 to 1849, 19° 1873-74. Chak Dildwarf, with 43 

villages and no patwdris. Kholrd, with 12 villages, and 3 patwdris 
registered in 1873-74. Kasimpur, with 33 villages and no patwdris. 
Sultanpur, with 224 villages; 51 patwdris registered from 1830 to 
1849, and 61 in 1873-74. Pawdkh.ali, with 147 villages; 27 paf- 
wdris registered from 1830 to 1849, and 28 in 1873-74. Srfpur, 
with 43^9 villages ; 102 patwdris registered from 1830 to 1849, 

90 in 1873-74. Fathipur Singln'd, with 165 villages; 48 patwdris 
registered from 1830 to 1849, and 42 in 1873-74. Siirjyapur, with 
891 villages; 120 pahadris registered from 1830 to 1849, and 80 
in 1873-74. Terdkhardd, with 75 villages ; 8 patwdris registered 
from 1830 to 1849, and 13 in 1873-74. Shdhpur, with 5 village's 
and 2 registered from 1830 to 1849. When it is remem¬ 

bered that the Census returns have shown a large Increase in the 
number of villages since the Survey, it is evident that the registra¬ 
tion, at all times incompjete, was particularly so in 1873-74. 

Each patwdri has charge of a mahdl, consisting of,a village or a 
group of villages, locally called a tdluk. The office is not hereditary. 
The proper duty of a patwdri is to keep the accounts or hisdb of the 
village or villages to which he is appointed. To this work is now 
generally added that of collecting the rents. This is properly the 
function of the^srirndn, who formerly made the collection ; but when 
the patwdri became a subordinate of the landholder, both duties 
were, from motives of economy, entrusted to one servant. He has 
to enter in an account-book, called siah, all sums received and 
disbursed on account of the mahdl, to sign receipts for rents, to 
prepare the hastobud (gross receipts), jamd wasil bdki (receipts and 
balances), and other annual accounts, and to submit whatever 
returns are called for by the Collector. He is also empowered to 
give acquittances, farakh or farkhat, to tenants wheti their whole 
rent is paid. The siah is the day-book of the village. It shows 
all sums received and disbursed, whether customary or incidental. 
On being appointed, the patwdri pays a nazardnd to the zamtnddr, 
the amount of which varies according to the extent of the tract 
under him, and the payment of which gives him a right to claim 
pdiya, or one pice per rupee (i-jj- per cent, 'of the total rent), w^lich 
the tenantry pay him on their receiving the farakh. JPhcre are 
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two kinds of patwaris in this District; one is called collectori bahdl't 
pa^udri —that is, a patwdri appointed with the approval of the 
Cftllector. The other is called anjdmkarpahvdri, who is appointed 
by the zammddr temporarily. He gets no sanad of permanent 
appointment, and is not entitled to the pdiya, nor does he pay 
any mzardnd. The status of a patwdrt of the former class is, 
of course, the higher of the two. A paiwdn sometimes appoints 
a ndiby who does the work on his behalf. The practice with 
regard ^o remuneration from the landlord varies in different par- 
gands. In some, he is paid at the rate of one dnnd in the rupee, 
or 6^ per cent, on the collections of every year; in others, 4^ per 
cent, on the total rental, out of which he has to pay Rs. i.' 8 
ti month, or Rs. 18= i6s. od. a year, to the village matidal 
or gord'it. Again, in some pargands he receives a fixed monthly 
•w.age, varying from Rs. 2 or 4s., to Rs. 12 or ;^i, 4s. od.; and in 
others, where he is in charge of a small village, a yearly salary, 
called sdlidna, of six or seven rupees (12s. or 14s.). The pdiya 
which the paiwdn gets from the tenants is in addition to the 
remuneration he receives from the landlord. When the post of a 
patwdri bec^imes vacant by death, resignation, or other cause, the 
zaminddr appoints his successor and fixes the salary to be paii^, 
which may be either at the rate customary in the pargand or village, 
or at a new rate agreed upon with the candidate for the office. 
Even when a village is sublet in paini or on lease, the zaminddr 
reserves to himself the right of appointing and removing the pat¬ 
wdri, who is, however, paid by the paimddr or the mustdjir, as the 
case may be. It has been suggested that the pahudris might be 
reejuifed to keep registers of births, deaths, and marriages in their 
jurisdictions, and to submit monthly returns to the Collector. And 
this seems a work which they would be well able to perfonn. 

The Sriman is collector of the rents of a village or small group 
of villages, and has generally to collect an amount varying from ^£40 
to .;^ioo a year. The srtmd/i is appointed by the landlord or his 
manager, and is paid a monthly salary vaiying from Rs. 4 to Rs. 8 = 
8s. to i6s., and sometimes by a percentage on the collections. If the 
functions of zsrimdn zxiikpahvdri are tjnited in one person, the salary 
is higher than when they are separated. In pargand Sultdnpur the 
term mukaddam is used instead of srimdn. The title tahsilddr is 
applied to an officer wiio has the management of an entire pargand, 

or a very large area. A tahsilddr, therefore, has many subordinate 

» • 
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srlmdns, who remit the collections to him. The salary of a tahsilddr 
varies from ;£\ to a month. Snmdns have to furnish secul^ty, 
unless exempted for some special reason from doing so. ' 

The Manual or village head-man of Eastern Bengal is in Purniah 
a zaminddri underling. His duties are to assist the snmdn or 
paiwdrt in the collection of the rents, and in the settlement of 
boundary disputes. He is always a resident of the village to which 
he is appointed, and receives monthly wages, varying from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 4 = 4s. to 8s. On the death of a tnandal, if his son is cf fit age 
he is generally selected to succeed to the post; and in some pargands 
the office of mandal is distinctly hereditary in a certain family. In 
Dharmpur there are no such village officials. Mandals are usually 
selected from the Dhdnuk, Go^Id, Kurmi, and Koeri castes, or the> 
may be Muhammadans. When a pahvdri or srtmdn has a small 
jurisdiction or tahsil, the office of tnandal is sometimes dispensed with,' 
the patwdri in such a case being assisted by the taindtli or gord'it. 

Tainath and Gorait. —The taindth is a messenger attached to 
the patwdri or srimdn. His duties are to summon the tenants before 
these officials to pay-rent, or account for the non-payment. He is paid 
a monthly salary of Rs. sr to Rs. 4, or 4s. to 8s. People of all castes, 
ftven Brdhmans, serve as taindths. In every village there is also a 
gordlt, or kind of village watchman, on behalf of the landholder, who 
is remunerated either by a grant of chdkrdn or jd^r land, varying in 
extent from 2 to 30 bighds, or by a monthly salary of from 8 dnnds 
(is.) to 2 Rs. (4s.). The oftke of gordii is generally hereditary. 
Like the mandal, he is a resident of the village in which he serves. 
The Hdri and Dos^dh castes supply the greater number of gordits. 
When not employed on their special duties as guards or watchmen 
in the managing office, they attend the sritndns or patwdris with their t 
papers and accounts from place to place, and summon the tenantry. 
The position of the taindth is higher than that of the gordlt. The 
term pdik is used for both these officials in pargandi Ba(iauT,Td}puT, 
Hatand^, Kdnkjol, and Kadbd. ** 

The Communal Agency is but poorly represente-i by the jeih 
rayat and the chauktddr. The former is, throughout the greater part 
of the District, the village head-man. His office is practically elective, 
although not formally so. The title is in many cases passed on from 
father to son; but if the position is not maintained, it is but an empty 
name, and new rising men become the recognised leaders of the 
community. The jeth rayat's reward is his influence and the rank 

*' f) 
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assigned to him in village feasts. He also receives, on such festive 
occasions as births, marriages, and harvest homes, little compli¬ 
mentary presents. The chaukiddr is to be found in every village, 
and is generally of the Hirf or Dosddh caste. He is paid by the 
villagers, his salary varying from R. i (2s.) to Rs. 3 (6s.) a month. 
His duties are too well known to need any description. At the 
present time, chauklddrs are appointed by the District Superintendent 
of police, on the nomination of the villagers. 

The Baramanik is the head-man amongst the lower classes, not 
only of Hindus but of Musalmdns, in the east of Purniah District. 
He decides questions affecting caste and other social matters, and 
receives in return presents of grain, clothes, and occasionally money. 
Amongst some of the lowest castes, such as Kochs, Pdliyds, Dorns, 
and Hdris, he performs many of the religious rites of the people. 
Slid in a manner takes the place of the purohit or village priest. 
His influence is relatively greater than that of any other kind of 
head-man. * 

Kazis are still met with in Krishnaganj and Ardriyd, and also 
in parts of the Headquarters Subdivision. They attend at mar¬ 
riages among, the respectable classes of Muhammadans. Among 
the lower classes, any one who can read or recite a passage from 
the Kurdn is called a mitlld; he celebrates marriages and is 
remunerated by fees. 

Dress. —^Thc hot-weather dress of the better class of Hindus, 
when in their houses, consists only of a dhut'i, a pieco of fine muslin 
about twelve feet long by three feet wide, worn round the loins and 
falling to the knee, with one end passed between the legs and 
fastened in at the waist behind. When they'go out, a chapkan, or 
close-fitting cotton robe, reaching to the knee, buttoned on 
the right shoulder, and a papri, or round, flat head-dress, are worn 
in addition to the (phuti; also a pair of shoes or slippers, the kharduti 
or wpoden sandals being reserved for home use. A light, wavy, 
fine musTin cloth, or chddar, is also thrown over the shoulders. In 
■jhe cold weather, a mirzdi, or waistcoat with long sleeves, is worn 
ander the chapkan; and over all there is a wrap called a bdldposh, 
nade either of coloured cloth or satin, padded with cotton. Stock- 
ngs are very seldom used. The turban or pagri of a Brihman 
liffers frofh that worn by the other castes of Hindus in having a 
)eak in front, and when*made of folded cloth the last fold is carried 
0 the left of the head. Rich landed proprietors generally have 

yg[L?xv.' ' s 
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adopted, for use in public, the dress of Musalmdns of the higher 
classes, wearingand chogds. Hindu females of the Higher 
class wear a sdrt, or piece of muslin fifteen to eighteen feet 16 ng, 
which is wound round the waist and allowed to fall below the ankle 
on one leg, while a portion of the other leg is exposed, the upper 
end being passed round the shoulders and over the head like a veil. 
Brdhman women tie the knot or konch of the sdrt in front, while the 
Kdyasths and other Sudras fasten it on the left side. All respectable 
Hindu ladies, except Brdhmans, occasionally wear the ghugld, a kind 
of petticoat made of satin or silk, and reaching to the ankles; over 
which a dopatd, or embroidered silk scarf seven to nine feet in 
length, covers the upper part of the body. Women of advanced 
age and widows do not wear the ghugrd. Sindur (minium) or ver¬ 
milion is much used by Hindu women on the forehead and the 
crown of the head, but widows and unmarried girls are not permitteSl 
to apply it. The following are the gold and silver ornaments used 
amongst women of the better class:— Bdlt, a small earring, and 
jhdmka, a pendant earring; bdld, poinchi, kdnga/t, chi'trt, bracelets 
and armlets of different, kinds; a necklace, called sUdmdla; panch- 
lahri, or a fivefold chain hanging over the breast 5 kdntmdla, a 
close-fitting necklet; and kards or anklets. Besides these, rings 
are also worn on the fingers. Widows are prohibited the use of 
ornaments of any kind. 

The ordinary dress of a well-to-do shopkeeper is also a dhuti. 
In public, or on any special occasion, a substantial chddar is woni 
over the shoulders; some wear a viirzdi under the chddar, and a 
piece of coarse muslin tied round the head for a turban. Shoes are 
rarely worn, the khardnn taking their place. In the cold weather, 
a dohar, or heavy cotton sheet, is worn above the dhuti during th®i 
day, and at night a razdi, or quilt of country cloth. The females 
wear sdris similar to those used by the upper classes, but not so fine, 
and less ample. The ornaments most used by middle class w-amen * 
are:— Hdnslis, worn round the neck; chdris and b^'-ziibatids, for 
the arms. Young women are permitted to use coloured sdris 
on festive occasions and at marriage ceremonies. The semi-Hin- 
duized aboriginal tribes, such as Chapwdls, Pdliyds, Kochs, and 
Gonrhis, who form the lowest order amongst the Hindus, dress very 
scantily. A piece of cloth called languti, worn something after, the 
fashion of a dhuti, but much shorter and naR'ower, is hardly sufficient 
for decency. The dhuti, ifi possessed by any, is laid by. to be worn 
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on holidays. During winter they wrap themselves in a coarse kind 
of Oftuntry Blanket The women wear country-made sdrts, which 
they never change for new till they are worn out and fall to pieces. 

In the whole of the Krishnaganj Subdivision, part of Ardriyi, and 
the Balrdmpur police circle of the Headquarters Subdivision, the 
women wear a dress called a biik'i, kaupa, or (enga, consisting of a 
piece of cloth measuring from seven to nine feet in length and four 
feet wide. It is passed under the arms, and the corners are tied 
above thi bosom. It is closed in front by being lapped over and * 
fastened in under the left arm. The only ornaments used by those 
who can afford any are churis or wristlets, made of kdnsd or bell- 
metal, and balls or earrings of silver. 

‘Muhammadans of the highest class wear/(7/y(f«m or drawers, and 
a chapkatf and cap when at home. The paijdmas are generally 
made of long-cloth, and the chapkan of fine muslin. Caps are made 
of various patterns. Pdnchpalld or goUopts are of velvet, made 
after the Calcutta fashion, and generally with gold lace on the sides; 
or they are white, and of Dehli make, with needlework embroidery. 
Kishtimvtd or dopalld caps were formerly in vogue, but at present 
they are only tised by old men. The chapkans of the Muhamma¬ 
dans differ from those of the Hindus, being fastened on the left 
shoulder. Formerly, yhwar were the ordinary out-of-door dress of 
both respectable Hindus and Muhammadans, but they are used now 
only by old people who do not care to follow the new fashions, and 
at the time of marriage. On special occasions, satin paijdmas, silk 
or chindpat chapkans, kinkhdh kabds, with loose sleeves, and shawls 
and kinkhdb chogds are worn. The chogd is a loose coat falling to 
the knA;, and closed only at the neck. When respectable Musah 
if^ns visit Europeans, they generally wear pagrts called amdmahs. 
Old Muhammadan gentlemen wear abds of broadcloth, and not of 
kinkhdb, as young rften do. The abds are flowing overcoats fastened 
by a %ingje button on the breast. They often also wear pirdns, / 
a loose shirt-like garment, above the paijdmas instead of a chapkan. 
Both young and old wear stockings of European make. Formerly 
they useii to wear paitdbas or coarse foot-socks. During the cold 
weather, both young and old wrap a shawl or bdldposh over the 
chapkan o\pirdn, the latter being preferred by the old. They 
wear Dehli-made ndgara or shoes, sandals being very seldom used by 
men of position. WheS visiting Europeans, they g^. -rally wear 
Englislj sh(¥s with buckles. Young men, however, 1 still very 
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partial to ndgara shoes made in Benares after the Dehli fehion, b 
it is not considered good manners to wear them inside a house.^. 
night they wear lungis or tahbands, and take off their paijdmi 
Muhammadan ladies wear sdris, generally in the same way as t 
Brdhman women do. Under these they wear a kdrtd, or jacV 
reaching to the waist with long sleeves. Formerly they used^Kr 
with short sleeves. In Pumiah, ladies do not wear the dngiyd 
bodice. Kdrids are loose, and have one button at the throat. T 
• dngiyd is tight, and is laced behind. ® 

A lady of rank on special occasions wears a gown, peswdj, wh 
reaches from the neck to the feet, and has sleeves. It is made 
fine muslin, bordered with gold or silver lace. A veil of one brea< 
of cloth, six cubits long by three wide, or ekpattd, made of 1 
muslin, edged with gold or silver lace; a pair of long drawers, s 
war, which are tied at the waist like those of men, but are exce 
ingly narrow at the ankle; and slippers with long-pointed t< 
covered with gold and silver embroidery, complete the costume. 

Middle-class Musalman men and women dress in the sanfb k 
of clothes as the above, but made of less valuable materials. ^ 
of the lower classes, such as labourers, wear dhiUis and langdtis 
low-class Hindus, and the women bdkis; the only difference \ 
the latter being that the churis or wristlets worn by Musalr 
women are usually made of lac mixed with clay. 

The Dwellings of the people may be divided into five dist 
kinds, each tenanted by a certain class of the population. 

The lowest class, the barihars or day-labourers, build their hoi 
with a bamboo framework, walled in with mats made of re 
and thatched with uh'i grass. Such houses consist of a single ro 
measuring from lo feet to 12 feet in length, and from 6 feet to 8 
wide, havjng a pent roof called a do-chhaprd or lokdi. The end 
the house are perpendicular, the walls running up to the apex of 
roof, which does not incline in these directions. They have 
windows, and the only means of entrance is a doorway close< 
a loose mat formed of grass, secured with strips of bamboo, 
walls are plastered on the inside with clay. A hduse of thfs des- 
tion costs in all from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4, or 6s. to 8s. 

The houses built by the grihdsts, or small farmers, are a little b- 
and more commodious than the foregoing. They are from 15 t 
feet long, and from 9 to 10 feet broad, the aprights of the roof b 
made of sdl (Shorea robusta). They are known as ba^glds^ w 
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differ somewhat from the do-chhaprd in shape, the ridge of the roof 
being slighliy curved instead of straight. The walls are constructed 
of slips of bamboo, binding together thatching grass plastered over 
with clay. The house is usually surrounded by a yard confined by 

• walls formed of the same materials. The female members of the 
family reside in this area, to which strangers are denied admission. 
Outside its limits is constructed a second hut, or do-chhapr&, the 
walls of which are unplastered. It is caWcA. a. godli or cow-shed. 
Here tMb men pass much of their leisure time, and at night the cattle 
are kept in it, and the boys of the family sleep there. Close by the 
godii another building is made, which is known as the bdita-khdnd, 
and here visitors are received. It consists merely of a roof supported 
Either by sdl ox bamboo posts, the sides being left entirely open, and 
there being no walls or doors. 

• Farmers of the better class, called ntdlguzdrs, have several houses 
of the do-chhaprd or bangld kind, within an enclosure, entirely set 
aside for their wives or female relatives. The house occupied by 
the male members of the family is called a chaudrl, and is a square- 
built cottage. The roof is formed of chhapars of a triangular shape, 
the base of»each resting on a side wall, and the upper angles 
being joined together at the top. In this kind of house there is 
a takhtaposh or wooden platform, covered over either with mats 
or blankets; and a few khatids or bedsteads, rough frameworks 
supporting a coarse netting. Other huts and do-chhaprds are burlt 
as out-offices, and for the accommodation of cattle. The dhdiva 
is another kind of cottage, inhabited by the better class of tenantry. 
It is formed of clay spread on bamboo mats, supported on j^f/-wood 
uprights. It is chiefly intended for the protection of ])roperty in 

Ifase of fire, and is used as a storehouse. 

Mustdjirs and patniddrs, and other small landholders, build 
chaudris for the • accommodation of their females. The fence 
surrounding the family enclosure is usually made of bamboo matting 
plastered over with clay, but the few who can afford to do so 
build brick walls. A short distance from this zandnd-khdnd, or 
womenJp-house, another chaudrt of larger dimensions, with from four 
to five doors, is erected. Its clay-plastered walls are often white¬ 
washed with lime. Here the master of the house has his office, 
and spends most of his time. The takhtaposh, in houses of this 
description, is covered«with a satranji or carpet, over which a white 
or figured-cotton sheet is often spread. A few chairs are also kept 
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in it, but seldom come into requisition except for the reception of a 
European. Out-houses of the same kind, or do-chhaptlis, but dh a 
smaller scale, are built as storehouses, and for the use of servants and 
cattle. Wooden doors are not, as a rule, found in chaudris. The cost 
of these buildings varies according to their size, and the materials of 
which they are constructed. If sal beams and posts are used, and 
the walls are made of bamboo matting and clay, the cost ranges 
between ^^15 and ^25 ; but if the walls are of brick and mud, the 
expense is as high as ;^5o or ;^6o. * 

Larger landed proprietors or zainUiddrs, who are not numerous 
in the District of Purniah, live in masonry houses called deuris, 
built in a style common in the East, but on a small scale. The 
zandnd, a square-built, flat-roofed house, is enclosed, within high 
brick walls. In front of it, another large oblong building is con¬ 
structed, in which are the business apartments. The floor is covered 
with a farash, a kind of figured floor-cloth, and on a portion of this 
is spread a satranji, or carpet, covered with a white sheet. A 
number of large pillows and bolsters arc placed on this sheet f9r the 
convenience of visitors, who recline on them, the proprietors occupy¬ 
ing a cushion called a kalln. It has become the fashion to fit up 
the best room of the liouse in the English style, with sofas, arm-chairs, 
mirrors, and pictures. This room is reserved for the reception of 
European gentlemen. 

'Food of thf. Pf.oplf.. —Hindus of the highest class ordinarily eat 
purls and bhdjis, rice and pulses. Purls are made of flour mixed 
with water, forming unleavened bread, which is kneaded into very thin 
cakes and fried in ghl or clarified butter. Bhdjls are vegetable 
dishes formed of potatoes, bdigwis, and greens of sorts, similarly 
‘ fried. Wheaten flour and kaldl pulse, mixed together and preparedf- 
like pdrls, arc called kdcharis. Pigeons and the flesh of young goats 
are also eaten; but milk, curds, and sweetmeats of various kinds are 
• considered the most dainty food. Middle-class Hindus ea^ pulses 
and rice with vegetable curry. On special occasions they make pdris, 
as the higher classes do. 'I'hey eat fish when cheap. Fish is not 
so much eaten, however, by the Hindus of this District as by those 
of Lower Bengal. Low-class Hindus generally eat rice and ddl, 
and greens, called patud ox Idfa. On festive occasions^ they use 
dahl, churd, a preparation of rice, and burnt molasses or gdr. 

The usual diet of the higher class of Muhammadans in Purniah 
is rice and curry made of fowls, highly seasoned w^fh spices. 
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They generally breakfast at about 10 or ii a.m., and dine’ at about 
8 O' 9 p.M.» A few of them take a light meal in the morning, 
which they call ndshtd. Curds is a favourite article of food both 
with the poor and the rich. . They mix it with rice and add a small 
quantity of salt. Curry is made of meat which has been .well 
washed with water, and then placed for a time in curds. To cook 
one pound of meat they place four ounces of ghl in a sauce-pan, 
and when the ghl is melted, spices are added. After a time, the 
meat with the curds is put in, together with a few sliced onions. 
'I’he whole is then allowed to simmer on the hearth for a short time, 
after which the curry is ready for use. The diet of middle-class 
Musalmdns is very similar to that of Hindus of the same position. 
A favourite vegetable dish amongst them, called iarsl, is pre- 
[lared from greens flavoured with dmchttr, or unripe mangoes 
‘dried in the sun. Young buffaloes, called pdnras in this 'District, 
are in much demand for food. Both Hindus and Musalmdns of 
the lowest class make a kind of tea, by adding boiling water to the 
dried^leaves of the patud plant. They drink it chiefly in the cold 
weather, and flavour it with salt or burnt sugar. 

Amuse.meitts. —^The most general amusement amongst the people 
of Purniah is derived from cards, packs of which are cheap and 
plentiful in every bazdr. The four favourite games arc ddk brdj, 
a game much like whist; blbi dharddharl, a kind of Old Bachelor, 
except that the interest of the game centres in the queen instead 
of the knave; nakshimdr, or pips, a purely gambling game ; 
and rangmdr, the native substitute for bezique, which is played by 
men and wortien of the better classes. In ddk brtij, which is played 
by thPee persons, the pack of 52 is first reduced in number by one, 
♦50 that 17 cards may be dealt to each player. The pack is then 
cut, the lowest card of the cut being the rang (= colour) or trump, a . 
manner of deciding the trump less open to manipulation than that in 
useramgngst Europeans. The play begins with the person cfn the 
right of the dealer.* The ace is the best card, and the winner of the 
greatest number of tricks does not thereby win the game, but only 
obtains^ the ddk or call. The cards are taken up, shuffled, and 
again dealt out. If, in the first round,—let us suppose,—A has 
won 10 Jtricks or 30 cards, B 4 tricks or 12 cards, and C 3 
tricks or 9 cards, the ddk is thus effected. After the second deal 
A takes up his 17 cards and demands 5 cards from B; that is, the 
diffejencfli between 17 and 12, B’s previous winnings. .These 5 A 
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compares with his own hand, and of the 22 cards then in his hand 
returns B the five worst. He then acts in the same wa^ towards C,. 
demanding from him 8 cards. A in this way enters on the second 
round with a very strong hand. If, in the first, or any subsequent 
round, any one of the players fail to score a trick, he goes out of the 
game, and his stake, if there is one, is played for by the other two. 
Whoever scores all the tricks in any round wins the game. Ddk liruj 
is a great favourite with native gentlemen, and they may be found 
playing it at all hours of the day. The natives of the District 
usually bet more or less on it, but the numerous Bengalis who 
have settled here do not. 

B'lbi dharddhari does not require so much skill as the last game, 
and is generally played by a much lower class of people. The word 
is a compound, meaning, ‘ catch the queen.’ It is played by four 
persons placed as at whist, partners being opposite each other, but. 
being allowed to communicate by signs or even by whispers. The 
arrangement of the players shows that this was not the original 
intention of the game. The cards are dealt as in whist, 13 to each 
player, the rang or trump haying been determined as in ddk bnij. 
The object of the game is to secure the queen of ffumps, which 
can only be forced by a person holding the king or the ace. Skill is 
shown in this game, in which suit must be followed, by the player 
who holds the queen leading other trump cards, in such a way that 
his opponents must play the king and ace, if they have them, before 
he himself is compelled to produce his queen. 

Nakshumdr is a very simple game. The four knaves are taken 
out of the pack, and then the cards are thoroughly shuffled and 
placed in the centre of a circle of players. Each player takts one 
from the top and counts the pips. In this the king counts ai*' 
» twelve, the queen as eleven, and the ace as one. Whoever in two 
draws gets 17 pips, or the nearest number below that number, wins 
the stake, unless some of those who have drawn minor numbers 
wish to try their chance in a third or fourth draw.' This game is 
almost entirely used for gambling purposes, and is much played 
during holidays, such as the HMt festival in March. 

. In rangnidr, which is played by two persons, usually a man and 
woman, the complete pack is used. When the cards are shuffled, 
they are placed between the players, who each take two cards at 
first, after the usual cutting and determining'of the trump. A card 
is’ then played by one person, which the other tries to taki’ with one 
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of the two in his hand. After this, the first trick, each person again 
tajtes one eard from the pack. When this has been exhausted, the 
warnings of each party constitute the source from which his draw¬ 
ings are made. In this way the game goes on till one or other wins 
the whole pack, and ‘ beggars his neighbour.’ 

The denominations of the cards are—the ekd, or ace j the sahib, 
or ^master, the kingj the bibi, or mistress, the queen ; the ghuldm, 
or slave, the knave; the dhcld, or ten j the nahld, or nine j "the 
aii/id, 9 i eight ; the safid, or seven; the chhakd, or six; the panjd, 
or five; the chaukd, or four; the teri, or three ; and the duri, or 
two. 

Sairanj, or chess, and pdsd, or draughts, are less played than in the 
‘southern and eastern Districts, and usually by immigraijt Bengalis. 

The games of boys are not numerous, and are very simple. 
* Kapdti, or hdtududu, is very like the English game of prisoners’ base. 
Two bodies of boys of equal number stand in two courts, separated 
by a well-marked line. A boy of one party runs into the other 
court, crying dddd, diidd, and tries to touch with his hand any one 
of the other party. As long as one breath lasts, he is not attacked, 
and all fly from him. The instant he ceases to cry dddu —and he is 
allowed only one breath—the whole party turn on him and try to 
catch him before he can reach the boundary-line and get into his 
own court. Any one whom he may succeed in touching, and he 
himself if he be caught, are reckoned as dead, and excluded front 
the game. Gididdnda consists in defending with stick a single 
wicket or piece of earth, at which a second boy throws a short piece 
of wood about three inches long. Cowherds are fond of a game 
played with kauris, something like taw. Each player puts down 
*,two to four kauris, all in a row. Then each in turn tries to hit 
them with a large kauri, called dnid. Whoever hits any of the 
small kauris in the row wins the whole. The manner of projecting 
^&>dntd is peculiar. It is placed on the top of the left index finger, 
^hich IS well drawn back between the index finger and thumb of 
the right hand, and then let go like a miniature catapult. 

Agriculture. — Rice Cultivation in Pumiah District is a 
matter of great agricultural importance. The quantity of this grain 
producecy •although less than in purely Bengal Districts, is consider¬ 
ably larger than in the more western parts of Behar. There are 
three distinct kinds of* rice,—the boro or spring rice, the bhadai or 
autugan ^jce, and the aghani or winter rice; The two latter are 
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divided into well-marked classes, coarse and fine, under which 
there are numerous subdivisions and varieties. • % < 

, (i) Boro rice is grown’on rather low lands, such as the shelvifig 
banks of rivers and marshes. As the floods retire in the end of 
October, but whilst a few inches of water still remain, the land is 
ploughed; and as the inundated area grows smaller during the whole 
of November, more land is similarly added. After ploughing, the 
land is allowed to remain ten or fifteen days, until the water entirely 
recedes. The seed is then sown broadcast on the strip of lilid first 
prepared, having been steeped in water for four or five days previous 
to sowing, in order to make it sprout, and afterwards put in a 
wann place and covered with grass. In two months—that is, by about 
the beginning of January, it grows to the height of a span or a span* 
and a half, and is then transplanted into the land prepared later than 
the seedling bed. In May, or within four months after transplant-* 
ing, the rice is ready to be reaped, so that the whole period, from 
ploughing and sowing to reaping, is about eight months. An indus¬ 
trious man with a pair of oxen can cultivate ten standard bighds or 
3^ acres. The seed required is 3f mans or 2^ cwts., at the rate of 
15 sers of 7 2 weight per bighd. The average yield is 6 mans 
of unhusked rice per bighd, or 12! cwts. per acre. 

(2) Bhadai rice is generally sown on high ground. The field is 
ploughed ten or twelve times after the first showers of spring, and 
the seed is sown broadcast in April or May. As soon as the young 
plants are six inches high, the land is harrowed for the purpose of 
thinning the crop and clearing it of weeds. The crop is harvested in 
August or September, as it ripens. The Collector returns the thirty- 
two principal varieties of bhadai rice as follow ;—Coarse rice grow¬ 
ing in a high, dry soil,—(i) aghani, in a high or medium moist soil„ 
(2) jab, (3) dhalkunt, {/^) ghtnold, (5) gardbari, (6) lakhi, (7) kachdi, 
(8) bherwd, (9) arrd, (10) ihulmdn, (ii) pdkharf (12) bards, (13) 
bhathial, (14) I'tlji, (15) gamri, (16) megh-sdmar, (17) dn^, ^18) 
rangpdl, (19) surdds, (20) ganharid. Fine rice growing in a high oij 
medium moist soil,—(21) bathdsdol, (22) kanahd-duldhd, (23) askarmd, 
(2ij)jdbni, (25) dmdghor, (26) mudi, (27) biramphul, (28) kail 0 ; (29) 
soednsi, (30) ghusar, (31) sajnt, (32) jasud. Bathdsdol is the finest of 
these varieties. Bherwd emits a pleasant odour, and kanaM-duldhd is 
remarkable for its red grain tipped at either end with black. Bhadai 
rice is usually followed by a winter crop of pulse, oil-seeds, wheat, 
or fine transplanted winter rice, particularly in the case aghani. 
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Some late varieties admit of pulse being sown %mongst them when 
nejrly rige.* Land yielding hhadai rice also often produces a crop 
of china in the spring, before the rice is sown. 

(3) Aghani, or winter rice, is usually cultivated on.low land, 
although many species are grown on comparatively elevated soils. 
During the early months of the spring, every opportunity is taken to 
prepare land which does not bear a second crop, by repeated plough- 
ings. In May, when there is usually a good shower of rain, a nursery- 
ground,*called birdr, is ploughed four times, and the seed scattered 
thickly over it. When the seedlings make their apjsearance, another 
field is prepared for transplanting. ' By this time the rainy season 
has set in, and the field is dammed up by means of low ridges, so as 
to retain the water. It is then repeatedly ploughed until the water 
. penetrates the soil, and the whole is reduced to a thick mud. The 
‘young rice is then taken from the nursery and transplanted in rows 
about nine inches apart, the plants of successive rows being made to 
alternate. Much aghafii rice is also sown broadca.st, but this is a 
less productive, though cheaper, method of cultivation. If there are 
early showers sufficient in April and May to enable the nursery beds 
to be thoroBghly prepared, nearly all the sowings of the year are 
subsequently transplanted. But if, as often happens, there is no 
rain until the regular rains begin to set in, in the middle of J\ine, the 
area of broadcast rice is greatly increased, and beds of seedlings are 
found only near rivers, tanks, and other sources of irrigation. Rice 
which is sown broadcast is called lathahdn, and this "manner of sow¬ 
ing is (to distinguish it from ropd or transplanting) styled bdogi. 
The harvest takes place in November and the beginning of De- 
cembffr, except in years in which the rains extend far into October, 
•when the rq)ening of the grain is proportionately delayed. The 
Collector returns the following seventy varieties of aghani: —Coarse 
rice sown in May hnd June, transplanted in June, July, and August, 
reajTed ,in Ofctober, November, and December, and requiring 
eighteen inches to two feet of water to bring it to perfection ;—(i) 
Amdghaur, (2) perwdpankhi, (3) samdndauri, (4) dndi, (5) kaniud, 
( 6 )pantird, (7) bdlani, (8) renghdlohdg, (9) bachi, (10) dudrdj, (ii) 
rdmsdr, {i2)hanidl, {1^)pdkhar,{i:^) sathidkannd, haranpdnjdr, 
(16) sipdl^ ipi) jagarnathid, (18) gehutndn, (19) rasdr, (20) hundrd, 
(21) parjdih, (22) baharud, (23) sdlkumdr. Coarse rice sowh in 
April and May, transplanted in May and June, reaped in December, 
requi{ing from three to six feet of water in the field in which it is 
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grown:—(24) (25) hajar, (26) ut&,{zi) dman, ‘(28) pichar, 

(29) hajargor, (30) bargd, {2i)jantrd, (32) simrd, (33) bXrogar, (j4) 
bibor, (35) liaras, (36) akdlbir. Fine rice sown in May, June, and 
July, transplanted from ist July to 15th September, and harvested 
in the end of October and November:—(37) Biranphdl, (38) mdl- 
bhog, (39) samjird, (40) viadhud, (41) bdsmatht, (42) katkd, (43) 
ra/tarid, (44) rdmni, (45) cheganl, (46) ghusar, (47) manhtd, (48) 
bhdlsari, {^^)gokhalsdr,{^o) mansard., (51) khond, sih-jyamukhi, 
(53) lohdb'i, (54) sugdpankhi, (55) kanakz'ir, (56) alsnt, kdnud, 
girud, (59) harparshdd, (Co) kirthpal, (61) rdmduldri, (62) das, 
(63) rdjmagh, (64) sUdsdr, (65) natiali, (66) phiulid, {(i’])jasud, (68) 
kaudn, (69) mlrchgol, (70) baharni. Little water is necessary for 
fine aghant rice. Even if no water stands in the field no serious 
harm is likely to follow, if the general rainfall is sufficient. At the 
utmost, a foot of water is advantageous; more may kill the plant.* 
Kherdhd is a coarse aghant, sown in April and May, reaped in 
December, and never transplanted. It grows on higfi land in about 
a span of water. , 

Rice Harvest. —Rice is reaped by cutting off the ears (sist’i), 
with about a foot and a half of the stalk attached. It is then tied 
up in sheaves or bundles (bojJi), and carried to the threshing-floor 
(khdmdh), which is prepared by merely cutting off the surface turf 
with a spade, and sometimes, though very seldom, smoothing the 
earth with the palm of the hand, after having first sprinkled it with 
fine black earth {chiknd-mati) mixed with water. A pole or 
bamboo is now driven into the ground in the centre of the cleared 
area, round which the sheaves are placed, and a number of cattle 
are then brought up, tied neck to neck to the pole. These are 
driven round and round, and effectually tread out the grain, sepatA 
ating it from the stalk and the ear. The stalk left, called nerdd 
or podl, and after the grain has been threshed out, daoni, is care¬ 
fully stacked for the'use of cattle when pasturage’is scarce, or 
when the inclemency of the weather during the rains will not 
permit them to leave cover. The grain is now collected in a heap 
on the threshing ground, and the process of separating at from 
any stray straws, and cleansing it of dust and chaff (an operation 
called osdnd), is next proceeded with. This is effected bj lifting a 
quantity in a basket, and gradually letting it fall to the earth while 
a moderate wind is blowing. The grain falfe on the ground, while 
all imperfect grain and intermixtures, being lighter, are blowi\away 
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to a distance. Thus purified, the rice is fit to be stored. Store- 
h^ses are»called bakhari ot munahar, according as they happen to 
b? round or square. They are merely thatched houses, raised 
from the ground on blocks of wood or piers of masonry supporting 
cross beams or bamboos, on which the flooring, also of bamboo, 
rests. The inside of these repositories is covered with a coating of 
fine clay, as otherwise the rice would be liable to suffer from damp. 
The grain is taken out as occasion may require. In most places 
the sa»ne labourers both reap and thrash the grain. The cost of 
harvesting is thus estimated:—Every reaper is expected to cut in 
a day two bundles and six mutis of rice. Each bundle consists of 
twenty mutts or handfuls, the mutt being a conventional measure, 
'considerably exceeding what can be held in the closed hand. Of 
the forty-six mutts received from the reaper, the farmer keeps forty- 
two and gives his labourer four, 'the four mutts contain about 
2^ s^rs, or s lbs., of rough rice. The rate for threshing, when 
performed by men, is one s^f out of eight ssrs thrashed. A 
good dc.al of fraud is believed to be practised by labourers in both 
operations. 

Rice PIugking. —Paddy or unhusked rice is shelled and converted 
into rice, or in two ways. In the us/itid method, the grain is 
first boiled in water until the shells of the paddy .split. It is then 
taken off the fire, permitted to cool, and pounded in a mortar or 
ub/i/t, if a small quantity is being prepared, or in a dhenkl, if the 
quantity is large. 'I'he husk is then separated from the grain, and 
the rice is fit for use. 'Ihe Arwd method is considered to, yield 
sweeter rice than the other, as the rice is merely pounded without 
being boiled, and, after being cleaned from the husked chaff, is fit 
,for use. The cost of cleaning rice, which is done mostly by women, 
varies according to the method followed. The owner gives posers, or 
140 lbs., of rice kt the husk, and receives back 40 sers, or 80 lbs., of 
clean grain, when the operation is perfonned without previous boiling. 
Under the ushna system, the women get 65 sers of rough rice, and 
return 40 sers of clean. It takes two women two days to produce 
40 ser^ of clean rice, according to either method; and they are 
remunerated, in the case of ushna, with 4^ sers of clean rice and a 
half ser of broken rice, or khud chaul; in the case of ahud, with 5 
sers of < 5 ean rice and sers of broken rice. Each woman, there¬ 
fore, earns sers oivshnd, or r | sers of ahud rice, daily. 

Preparations made from Rice. —Khdi is obtained from un- 
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husked rice by roasting it in a pan of heated sand, which bursts the 
grain and makes the rice swell out. It is also called liiL'A. Mut^kt 
is made by mixing the khdi with boilingor brown sugar, ^d 
then drying it in the open air for an hour or two. In making murl, 
the unhusked rice is steeped in water for twelve hours, and is then 
taken out and boiled. These operations are then repeated, after 
which the rice is dried in the sun and is ready for husking. The 
cleaned rice is next fried in an earthen pan, and when half cooked, 
is taken out and^thrown into hot sand and well stirred with% stick 
for a short time. The sand is then strained off through a sieve, and 
the munvs fit for use. Churd is made by boiling unhusked rice and 
then frying it for a few minutes in a pan ; it is then taken out and 
put in a dhenki or mortar, and pounded till it is quite flat. The best 
kind of chura is made of half-ripe rice. Chdulbkdjd, as the name 
implies, is merely rice parched in an earthen-pan with a little salp* 
It is a cheap article of food, and is eaten extensively by the poorer 
classes. 

Green Crop.s. —The following are the principal green crop^s;— 
Gram, cha»d or bdt (Cicer-arietinum), sown in October and gathered 
in April; grown on high clayey soil. Peas, matar (Pisinn sativum), 
sown in October and reaped in April; requiring a high clayey soil, 
and yielding an out-turn of 12 7 >ians (nearly 9 cwt.) per acre. 
Madras gram, killthi (Dolichos biflorus), sown in October and cut 
in December; grown on high -sandy land, and yielding on an aver¬ 
age 15 mans (if cwt.) per acre. Kaldi, or kidney bean (Phaseolus 
radiatus); the seasons of sowing and reaping are the same as for the 
preceding, and the crop requires the same kind of soil. Arhar 
(Cajanus Indicus), sown in April and reaped in January; planted 
on high sandy land, and yielding on an average 4^ mans (about 3^/ 
cwt.) per acre. Mcth, a pulse, sown in May and reaped in January; 
grown on a high sandy soil. Rhesdn (Lathyrus Sativus), sown on 
low clayey soil in November and reaped in May; giving an <^ut-t!im 
of about 9 mans (about 6| cwt.) per acre. Kdld-mii' (Phaseolus 
Max), sown on high clayey land in February and reaped in June; 
giving an average out-turn of 4J mans (3^ cwt.) per acre. Mas&H 
(Cicer lens), sown in November and cut in April; requiring a high 
clayey soil, and yielding an average out-turn of 6 mans (about 4^ cwt.) 
per acre. Linseed, t’tsl (Linum usitatissimum), sown and cut at the 
same seasons as the preceding. Mustard, rdi (Sinapis ramosa), sown 
in November and cut in February; grown on low sandy grqpnd. 
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Rape, sarishd (Sinapis dichotoma), sown and reaped in the same 
seasons as 4 he above on high and sandy ground, and yielding about 
it)^ans (3^ cwt.) per acre. Castor, reri (Ricinus communis), sown on 
high sandy soil in October and reaped in April. 71 '/-seed (Sesamum 
Orientale), sown in May and reaped in December. Bora, a pulse, 
sown in May and reaped in January. Both the two last are grown 
on high sandy soil. 

Vegetabi.es.^ —Pumpkin, kadu (Cucurbita lagenaria), sown in 
June, leaped from September to April, and cultivated on a high 
sandy and clay-mixed soil. Red pumpkin, kad'una or kumrd 
(Cucurbita pepo), cultivated in the same seasons as the preceding. 
Jhingli and ghira (a species of Luffa acutangula), sown in June and 
feaped in October. Rdmiitrdi or dharas (Hibiscus longifolius), 
cultivated at the same seasons as the preceding. Cucumber, khim 
•(Cucumis sativus), sown in March and gathered in May, requiring a, 
high sandy soil; the yield is about 3000 cucumbers per acre. Suthn't 
(Dioscorea fasciculata), requiring a high sandy soil; sown in October 
and gathered in January; yielding about 6 matis (or about 4J cwt.) 
per acre. Potato, dlu (Solanum tuberosum), cultivated in tlie same 
way as the preceding, but having an average yield of 12 mans (nearly 
9 cwt.) per acre. Sweet potato, sakarkand (Convolvulus batatas), 
also cultivated like sttthm, and yielding on an average 6 (about 
4-^ cwt.) per acre. Carrot, gdjar (Daucus carota), cultivated in the 
same manner as stithm, and yielding on an average 12 7 nans (nearly 
9 cwt.) per acre. Radish, tmili (Raphanus sativus), sown in October 
and gathered in November; grows on a high and sandy soil, and 
yields on an average 15 ma7is (ii cwt.) per acre. Kaclta (Arum 
coloc»sia), sown in May and cut in February; cultivated on a high 
|and sandy ground, and yielding about 18 77 taiis (nearly 13J cwt.) per 
acre. Brinjal, bdigun (Solanum melongeiia), sown in September and 
gathered from Oatober to December; cultivated on a high sandy 
ground mixed with clay, and yielding on an average 9 7 /ta/is( 6 \ cwt.) 
per acr?. Broad bean, st/n (Dolichos gladiatus), sown in February 
and gathered in July and August; yielding about 12 7 /ia7is (nearly 9 
cwt.) pjr acre, and requiring the same soil as the preceding. Palwal 
(Trichosanthes dioica), sown in October, gathered from March to 
May, and requiring either a sandy or high clayey soil. Turmeric, 
haldi (Curcuma longa), sown in May and reaped in February; aver¬ 
age yield, 4^ mans (3*^ cwt.) per acre. Ginger, adrakh (Zingiber 
officinale^ cultivated in the same way as the preceding. Chillies, 
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mircha (Capsicum frutescens), sown in February and October, and 
reaped in January and May; requiring a sandy or high clayey 
soil, and yielding about 4-^ mans cwt.) per acre. Onion, fids 
(Allium ascalonicum), sown in February and reaped in May; culti¬ 
vated on the same soil as the preceding; average yield per aae, 
30 mans (22 cwt.). Garlic, rasun (Allium sativum), sown in 
October and reaped in Febmary, requiring a high clayey or sandy 
soil, and giving an out-turn of 9 mans (about 6^ cwt.) per acre. 
Ajwain (Ptychotis ajowan), sown in February and reaped in May. 
Aniseed, so7if (Pimpinella anisum), sown in October and reaped 
in February; yielding mails (rather more than i cwt.) per acre. 
Coriander, dhantyd (Coriandrum sativum), sown in February and 
reaped in May, yielding about 3 mans (nearly 2\ cwt.) per acre. 
The three last named require a high clayey or sandy soil. 

The species of green vegetables are :— Sajna (Hyperanthera 
moringa); the leaves, flowers, and tender seed-vessels are eaten 
in curries. Kanta notiya sag (Amarantus spinosu.-)); notiya sdg 
(Amarantus oleraceus) j /uloncha sdg. 

Tobacco Cultivation. -r-The chief localities in w'hich tobacco is 
cultivated in Pumiah District are the high sandy ridges which are 
frequent between the old bed of the Kusi and the Pandr, and between 
the Kankdi and Mahdnandd, including the eastern portion of the 
Ardriyd and the western portion of the Krishnaganj Subdivisions. 
The best tobacco is grown in the villages of Daurid, Malharid, 
Kaldbalud, Jaldlgarh, Damar, Kuthdili, and Bisampur, in pargands 
Hdveli, Sultdnpur, Sn'pur, and Asjd, which lie along the high 
• strip of country extending from the town of Pumiah northward 
’ and somewhat westward to Matiydri and Nawdbganj. Tlje soil 
farther to the east, which is richer and moister, is not so welt 
adapted for the production of tobacco. The Collector is unable to 
give an accurate return of the number of acres under this crop; but 
he believes that it is not less than 15,000, of which 5000, are 
included in the Subdivisional jurisdiction of Ardriyl The'average 
return of a well-cultivated acre is about ten mans (about 7J cwt.) 
of the dry leaf; but as much as twenty mans (more than 141- cwt.) 
are occasionally derived from the best sorts of land. 

The cultivation of tobacco commences in the month of August, 
or early in September, with the sowing of the seed in ’J^ell-raiss^ 
and* carefully-prepared seed-beds. The seedling plants appeaf 
above the ground in from fifteen to twenty days, after ^hich they 
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are allowed to go on growing till five or six leaves are formed, 
when they ^re ready for transplanting. During this period, the 
plaftt is very delicate, and is easily killed by heavy rain or strong 
winds.- To protect it, the cultivator usually has mats and straw 
ready to place over the plant on the appearance of unfavour¬ 
able weather. As soon as the seed has been sown, the cultivator 
commences to prepare the regular tobacco field by repeated plough- 
ings, harrowings, and weedings. Manure also, and ashes, are 
liberally*applied, wherever they are obtainable. About the ist of 
October* these preparations are complete, and the transplanting 
begins, an operation which is carried out with much neatness and 
care. The field is first marked out into squares, with sides of about 
eighteen inches or two feet. This is effected by tracking out the 
ground with a piece of cord along its length and breadth. The 
points of intersection of these lines are carefully marked, and a 
seedling is put down at each. The seedling is simply pulled up 
from its bed, tet the injury to the root, if any such occur, rarely 
results in any material harm to the plant. High lands are sown 
first, fhe sowing of low damp lands, which yield inferior tobacco, 
being frequently delayed till the end of September. After trans¬ 
plantation, the land must be kept free ofwceds, and the soil loose, by 
means of a small rake or hand hoe, During this period, manure is 
occasionally applied a second time to the stems of the plants. In 
the poorer kinds of soil, where the seedlings are sometimes three feet 
apart, the surface soil is stirred by means of a large .rake drawi> by 
cattle \ but this is rarely found necessary. As soon as the plant has 
formed six to ten large leaves, it is necessary to nip off the top of 
the ceptral shoot, and thus prevent the formation of other leaves 
^nd the whole strength of the plant is concentrated in the few leaves 
tfius left. Towards the end of January, or the beginning of February, 
the plants come tq maturity, and the leaves which turn yellow are 
cut pff by means of a hooked pruning-knife. As they are cut they 
are allo#ed to drop to the ground. The leaves are subsequently 
collected at the cultivator’s house, and tied into bundles of five 
or six with fine strips of bamboo. They are hung in rows on 
horizontal drying-poles, where they are left till the leaf becomes 
brown and brittle. They are then no longer exposed to the sun 
till the bteaking of the choitd-barsdt or early spring rains, when 
the dampness of the jir so affects the leaves that they can be 
packed ii^ larger bundles without breaking. It is probable that 
V^OlS XV. T 
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this exposure to damp before packing seriously injures the quality 
of the tobacco afterwards. The bundles are usually wrapped 
in straw, and are thus brought to market, or are bought up by 
travelling agents of the larger merchants. The cost of cultivation 
per acre, according to the Subdivisional officer of Krishnaganj, is 
Rs. 39 (;^3, i8s. od.). The items of this expenditure are as follow: 
—^Tillage, Rs. 12; transplanting, Rs. 6; manure, Rs. 3 ; cost of 
seed, annas ; irrigation, Rs. 3; weeding, Rs. 3 ; trimming, Rs. 9; 
and curing, Rs. 3. This estimate, although it seems to hqj^e been 
accepted by the Collector, appears excessive in regard to ploughing 
and trimming charges, whilst my local inquiries have satisfied me 
that irrigation is rarely, if ever, employed. In 1873 the price per 
man was Rs. 2. 8. o, a rate which, if the above estimate were true, 
could not remunerate the cultivator, whilst it is a fact that tobacco 
cultivation in Purniah increased during that year. Previously, the 
price had been Rs. 5 (los.) a man in the local markets, and Rs. 7 (14.S.) 
or Rs. 8 (i6s.) in Calcutta. During the past few years the Calcutta 
price has been Rs. 9 to Rs. 12 (i8s. to ;;^r, 4s. od.) per thongl, 
or bundle of a little more than three mans of eighty i^undS*each 
The traffic returns registered on the Ganges at Sdhibganj showec 
that 15,000 mans of tobacco from Purniah passed that station 
in 1872 ; but the Collector is of opinion that not less than 20,00c 
mans are carried by that route. Probably as much more come: 
from the neighbourhood of Krishnaganj, and, passing down th( 
Mahdnandd, escapes registration at Sdhibganj. The Collector alst 
thinks that an equally large quantity is brought down the Kiis 
lo the railway stations in Bhigalpur District for despatch to Cal 
cutta, or finds its way up-country by boat. The result of thq abovf 
estimates is, that the total tobacco export of Purniah may amoun 
to 60,000 mans, or 2143 tons. 

As early as the year 1789, the Collector reported that the quantit 
of tobacco annually produced in Purniah District was, accordiqg.t- 
the most probable conjecture, not less than 50,000 ma?u, 'of whic 
30,000 were exported to Murshiddbdd and Calcutta, The subjec 
of tobacco cultivation seems to have received considerable attentio 
at that time, as in the following year experiments were made wit 
foreign seed received from Calcutta. 

Fibres are cultivated to a considerable extent in Purniah Distric 
and jute constitutes one of the most important exports. The follov 
ing information regarding this staple is derived from ^ report t 
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the Collector, drawn up in 1873. In the years 1872-73, about 15,000 
ayes were*cultivated with jute. Up to that period the cultivation 
had steadily increased, but in consequence of the dull state of the 
markets, it fell off in 1873. Previous to 1867 there was scarcely 
any jute cultivation in the District, but in that year it received an 
impetus from the great demand for gunny-bags. The tracts in 
which it is mostly grown lie along the Tardi in the Krishnaganj and 
Aririyd Subdivisions, including pargands Sultdnpur, Terakhardi, 
Sripur,*Powakhdli, and Fathii)ur Singhid. The land is there high 
and the soil rich. The fields generally selected border the high 
banks of rivers and khdls. Jute is also produced to some extent on 
the high sandy plains which stretch from north-west to south-east 
right across the District, through Amur-Kasbd, a little north of 
Pumiah town. The land is prepared for the crop by repeated 
* ploughing, harrowing, and weeding in March and April, little or no 
manure being used. The seed is sown broadcast in May after the 
first heavy shower of rain, after which the crop does not require 
much attention. Care, liowever, must be taken to prevent water 
from lodging in the field, as it rots the stem near the root, and 
destroys thcfplant. The crop is cut about October, before the cold 
season sets in. When the young plants have come up to the height 
of three or five inches, the land is sometimes weeded and harrowed 
by means of the implement called the ndngUd. As soon as the 
plants are sufficiently grown .and .arc .about to blossom, they are cut 
off at about two inches from the root. They are then formed into 
small bundles and put into water, clods being attached to keep 
them submerged. They are left in the water (which should not 
be a *running stream, but clear, stagnant, and free from sand) 
|for a fortnight. They arc then taken out and beaten with a heavy 
stick, to break and disintegrate the cellular tissue in which the fibres 
are set, after which the latter readily separate from the crushed and 
decaying stem. 

The cost of the cultivation of a local bighd, which is' equal to 
22,500 square feet, is Rs. 3. 12 or 7s. 6d., the following being the 
items o( expenditure:—Rent, is.; ploughing, 2s. 3d.; weeding, 
pd.; cutting, bundling, and so.aking, is. 3d.; washing, cleaning, 
and dryii^ the stalks, 2S. 3d. The out-turn is estimated at about 
6 mans per bighd; and taking an acre to be equal to 2J local bighds, 
this would give about fo;J hundredweights an acre. The Collector 
has ncjreaionfor thinking that the quality of the jute is deteriorating 
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in consequence of the present system of cultivation; but he is of 
opinion that the mode of soaking and preparing the fibre is ^e 
cause of any inferiority in the quality of the article which fnay hive 
been observed of late years. Instead of soaking the jute plants in 
good clean water, all the villagers go to the same dirty village tanks, 
or to small pools left in the fields after the floods of the rains have re¬ 
ceded. The water of these pools soon becomes putrid, and necessarily 
injures the colour and texture 'of the fibre. The cultivators say that 
jute does not exhaust but rather improves land, and that a fine crop 
of mustard is oftener got from a field on which jute has grown, thun 
from one from which other crops have been taken. Mr. Forbes, a 
large European landholder of Ardriyd, states that the cultivation of 
jute has had a most beneficial effect, both on the people and th& 
soil. It is in many respects like indigo. It can be grown with 
advantage upon land on which late rice would fail, and which, after* 
the crop has been reaped, can be sown with mustard, and, in some 
cases, with early rice. The native idea is, that being cut green 
before it is allowed to form its seed, it does not exhaust the soil as 
much as a crop which is allowed to come to full maturity. The 
cultivation has not had’the effect of decreasing the amount of cereals 
or other crops, but has been the cause of more land being brought 
under cultivation. Mr. Forbes states that in Sultdnpur pargani, in 
consequence of the large increase in the quantity of land brought 
under this crop, the cowherds of the Godld caste have much diffi¬ 
culty in finding in British territory sufficient pasturage for their 
cattle j but in this the Collector thinks he must be mistaken. 
Manure is but little used, as, if land be allowed to lie fallow for a 
year, and be then sown with jute, and afterwards with mustard or 
rice, no manure is needed. Jute is exported to the large markefis* 
near Calcutta, or is sent up-country to Mirzdpur, generally by water, 
although when trade is brisk the railway is preferred. The cost of 
carriage to Calcutta is about Rs. 20 per 100 mans, or ^2 pea 70 
hundredweights. The quantity of jute, either raw or in the form 
of gunny-bags, exported annually from Pumiah Fistrict, is esti¬ 
mated at 200,000 mans. According to the returns of theiXIanges- 
bome trade passing Sdhibganj, 1842 mans of raw jute, and 41,087 
mans of gunny-bags, passed by that route from places in Pumiah 
during the year 1872. Besides this, there must be taken ihto con¬ 
sideration the cargoes which escaped registration by coming down 
the Kdsf and going up the Ganges; and also those whioh, qpming 
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from Krishnaganj down the'Mahdnandd, and entering the Ganges 
bq|.ow Sihfbganj, were not subject to registration; besides what was 
sent by rail. 

Jute does not pass through many hands in Purniah. It is re¬ 
ceived direct from the cultivators, under advances by the goladdrs, 
or agents for the Bhadreswar, Calcutta, or Mirzdpur merchants, and 
js by them shipped to its destination. In the northern part of the 
District, two-thirds of the rayats cultivate jute more or less, and in 
the soifth perhaps one-fourth. The cultivation is not confined to any 
particular class, nor are the cultivators here, as in the eastern Dis¬ 
tricts, chiefly Musalmins. Jute is in Purniah known as patua, and 
is subdivided into species called (i) hathid, (2) bhaddyd, (3) munidsi, 
and (4) bhau7iachak. The first and third are the Corchorus capsu- 
laris, and the other two Corchorus olitorius. The hathid is a coarser 
kind than the munidsi, and is grown later in the season. The 
principal markets in the District in which jute is largely sold, and 
which are attended by the daldh or brokers of the wholesale mer¬ 
chants, are:—Kdsbd, Ekambd, and Purniah city, in pargand Hdveli; 
Bhawdnipur, Dumar, and Lakshmipur, in pargand Dharmpur; 
Paldsbani, fn pargand Srfpur; Duldlganj, in pargatid Surjyapur; 
Sdifganj, in pargand Katiydr; Barsof, in pargand Badaur; Balid, 

, Nawdbganj, Katakosh, and Ahmaddbdd, in pargand Kdnkjol; 

: Hafldganj, in pargand Kumaripur; Chakdi Balud, Ardriyd, Dunria, 
Jhagua Balud, Amgdchi, Ukhwd, Suldigarh, and Gandmatfydrf, 
in pargand Sultdnpur j Sikti and Bardahd, in Fathipur Singhid •, 
Kdrsakdtd, Sondpur, Nawdbganj, and Mi'rganj, in pargand Tera- 
khardd; Rdnfganj and Maskarf, in pargand Hdveli; Panjipdrd, 
Baligftrd, Krishnaganj, Kdlidnganj, Kharkari, Panbord, Gunjorid, 
jJDfwdnganj, and Sdhibganj, in pargand Surjyapur; Rupdahd, in 
Powdkhalf; Bahddurganj, Sontha, and Kutf, in pargand Sripur. 

Area and Oi/t-turn of Crops. —According to the Statistical 
retftrn forwarded by the Collector to the Board of Revenue in 
1870-71, the total cultivated area of Purniah District was estimated 
at 2,315,910 acres; the uncultivated area capable of cultivation at 
285,44* acres, and the uncultivable waste at 571,029 acres. As 
regards the distribution of cultivation under the principal crops, 
the samg return shows the following figures:—Rice, 1,736,932 
acres; wheat, 46,318; other food-grains, 46,318; oil-seeds, 254,750; 
■indigo, 25,159; fibres? 69,477; tobacco, 69,477 ; vegetables, 69,477. 

08 th* 30th April 1876, the present Collector, Mr. Kemble, 
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supplied me with detailed informatioh on this subject, which he 
had worked out very fully from the Survey records, suj)plemenfed 
by his own extensive acquaintance with the District during a period 
of over four years. About 1871, a previous Collector, Mr. Worgan, 
had made a detailed examination of these Survey papers, and in 
communication with the Surveyor-General had reconciled many 
discrepancies. His observations, however, extended only to a com¬ 
parison of the cultivated, cultivable, and waste areas, whilst Mr. 
Kemble has added returns of the area under each separate crop. 
The latter officer believes the figures he has obtained to be 
nearer the truth than anything previously prepared; and they are 
probably as accurate as any such estimates can be which are not 
founded on a cadastral survey, or on detailed and carefully 
checked returns by the landholders. The information collected by 
Mr. Worgan and Mr. Kemble was given parga7id by pargand, and 
is reproduced below with some necessary changes of arrangement 
and a little condensation. 

Asja. —This is a very scattered pargand, but almost entirely 
confined to the Headquarters Subdivision. According to the cal¬ 
culations made by Mr. Worgan, there were 61,285 acrefe cultivated, 
and 12,089 uncultivated, the remaining 8481 acres not being 
accounted for. This gives a proportion of 83 per cent, of culti¬ 
vable land to 17 of waste. In the Revenue Survey, 16 villages, 
out of 262 then existing, were accurately measured by khasrd, or 
field to field plotting. They covered 9891 local IngMs, of which 
7614 were cultivated ; 2277 were uncultivated, of which 1124 were 
cultivable. The proportion of cultivated to uncultivated land was, 
therefore, 77’o to 23'o. Since the time of the Survey, the Collector 
thinks tfiat cultivation in this pa^-gand has increased, and he would?) 
put down the cultivated area at the present day at about 63,000 
acres, and the waste and uncultivated area at io,doo acres. Of the 
cultivated area, fully 43,000 acres are under winter rice:. of*the 
rest, 4000 acres yield oil-seeds, and an equal area pulses; 2000 _ 
acres wheat and barley; 2000 acres jute; 1000 acres tobacco; and 
about 4000 acres bhadai rice. This latter crop is generally grown 
on the same land which is afterwards sown with mustard and other 
oil-seed crops. There are 2000 acres covered with indigo.^ 

Badaur. —The total area of this pargand, which comprises 
two Subdivisions, Parmanandpur and Malhaur, is 189,351 acres, 
according to the pargatid map; but according to th« tdlpbasht 
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or village area plans, it is 183,218 acres. According to the cal- 
culjtion made by Mr. Worgan, there were 138,733 acres cultivated, 
and 44)485 uncultivated. The remaining 6133 acres are not 
accounted for. .This gives a proportion of 757 of cultivable to 24'3 
of waste land. In the Revenue Survey, 95 villages out of 588 were 
accurately measured. They covered an area of 92,195 local bighds, 
of which 71,295 were cultivated; 20,899 were uncultivated, of which 
6303 were cultivable. The proportion of cultivated to uncultivated 
land was, therefore, 7 7‘4 to 2 2'6. Badaur lies in the east of the 
District, bordering on Dindjpur. It is a great rice - producing 
country, and its products find their way down country by Rdiganj, 
Barsoi, and other marts on the Mahdnandd. Cultivation has in¬ 
creased, and Mr. Kemble now calculates that about 150,000 acres 
are under cultivation, and 33,218 waste. About 100,000 acres 
produce winter rice, about 25,000 bhadai rice and oil-seeds, about 
15,000 garden produce and pulses, 5000 jute, 2500 wheat, and 2500 
tobacco. 

BfjAURA.—The area of this pargand is only 26 acres, most of 
which yield cold-weather rice; but there are about 5 acres of 
tobacco, anJ a little mustard is also grown. 

Burigangal. —The area of this pargand at the time of the 
Survey was 6552 acres. Mr. Worgan’s estimate shows 1990 acres 
as under cultivation, and 4561 uncultivated, leaving one acre to be 
accounted for; this gives a proportion of 28'8 of cultivated to 
71 "2 of waste land. In the Revenue Survey, 2 villages out of i6 
were accurately measured. They occupied an area of 4537 local 
bighds, of which 4110 were cultivated, and 1427 uncultivated; of 
these last, 1033 were cultivable. The proportion of cultivated to 
Wncultivated land was, therefore, 74‘2 to 25‘8. 

Chak Dilawari.— ^The total area of this pargand is 24,553 acres, 
but the records do not show how 'much of this area was waste and 
ho\ff mijch cultivated when the Survey was made. It is now in a 
backward state, about 9500 acres being waste, and about 15,000 
cultivated. The crops are mainly those harvested in the spring,— 
7000 aSres yielding wheat and pulses, 3000 acres indigo, 2000 
mustard and oil-seeds, and 3000 bhadai rice as a first crop. 

Dilaw^iRPur. —The total area of this pargand is i 4)233 acres " 
, as recorded in the pargand map, and i8,ioo according to the 
village plans. At the time of the Survey, it contained 14 ) 24 ° acres 
of cukivafbd, and 3860 of waste land. The excess of 3867 acres is 
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not explained by either Collector, although it points to some source 
of error of considerable magnitude. ^The proportion of cultivj^ed 
to waste land was, therefore, 787 to 2i‘3. Since the Survey, culti¬ 
vation is said to have diminished, and Mr. Kemble estimates the 
present cultivated area at about 10,000 acres. Wheat and pulses 
occupy 4000 acres, hhada'i rice about 2000 acres, winter rice about 
2000 acres, mustard about 500 acres, potatoes and garden produce 
about 500 acres. 

Dharmpur. —The area of this pargand was 690,143 acres at the 
time of the Survey, but the pargand maps give no information 
as regards the proportion of cultivated and waste lands for the 
total area. In 71 out of 445 villages, however, a field surv^ 
was made, from which it appears that out of the 162,529 local 
bighds contained within their limits, 106,223 cultivated; and 
56,305 were uncultivated, of which 33,485 were cultivable. The 
proportion of cultivated to uncultivated land was, therefore, 65'4 to 
34-6. Mr. Kemble states, that from subsequent local surveys, he is 
of opinion that about 20 per cent, of this area is uncultivable yaste, 
and about 20 per cent, ipore fit for cultivation but not cultivated. 
There are at present about 440,000 acres under cultivation,—7 5,‘ooo 
yielding pulses, 100,000 winter rice, 100,000 bhadai rice, 80,000 oil¬ 
seeds, 55,000 wheat, and 30,000 indigo. 

Fathipur Singhia.— The total area of this pargand is 149,703 
acres, out of which, at the time of the Survey, 102,950 acres 
were cultivated, 21,851 were fit for cultivation, and 22,965 were 
unreclaimable waste. Mr. Kemble does not think that of late 
years much of the cultivable waste land has been brought under 
the plough. The main crop is winter rice, which covers pfobably 
75,000 acres. There is a little jute, covering perhaps 10,000 acresl 
Bhadai rice and oil-seeds are grown on about 15,000 acres, and 
tobacco on about 3000 acres. 'According to the information col¬ 
lected preparatory to the batwdrd, or division of this pargan^, as'parl 
of the Srfnagar property, the total area was 147,766 acres, of which 
102,950 acres were cultivated; 44,816 were uncultivated, of which 
22,965 were cultivable. The proportion of cultivated to uncftltivated 
land was, therefore, 81’5 to i8‘5. » 

Gagra. —The area of this pargand is 5467 acres. According 
to the calculations made by Mr. Worgan, there were 3484 acres 
cultivated, and 1275 uncultivated; the remaining 709 acres are 
not accounted for. This gives a proportipn' of 73’2 oftultk/ated, 
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and 26'8 of waste land., In the Revenue Survey, 1 village out 
oi^4 was measured. It consisted of 4498 local bighds, of which 
3174 were cultivated; 1324 were uncultivated, of which 524 were 
cultivable. The proportion of cultivated to uncultivated land was, 
therefore, 70-6 to 29-4. Only one village, Jddupur, now belongs 
to Pumiah, all the rest having been transferred to Maldah. The 
luea of this village is 60 acres. Twenty acres of this are waste. 
Bhadai rice is grown on about 40 acres, on part of which a cold- 
weather crop of oil-seeds is also raised. 

Garhi. —The total area of this pargand is 28,804 acres. There 
are no records whatever to show the proportion of cultivated land 
,to waste; but Mr. Kemble considers that it is somewhat similar to 
Kdnkjol, and would therefore estimate about 16,500 acres as culti¬ 
vated, and 12,300 acres as waste. The principal crops are pulses 
and other spring crops; about 6000 acres yield pulses, 2000 acres 
wheat, 4000 a/;res oil-seeds and mustard; 2500 acres are cultivated 
in indigo and the best bhadai rice. There is scarcely any winter 
rice, 

Garari. —This is properly a part of Dharmpur, but as it does 
not belong* to the Darbhangah estate, it has been surveyed sepa¬ 
rately, and is considered a distinct pargand. It covered, at the time 
of the Survey, 66,491 acres, of which 26,281 were cultivated; 
7907 were cultivable waste, and 32,303 were uncultivable waste. 
This gives a proportion of 39^4 of cultivated land to 6o-6 of 
uncultivated or waste. Cultivation has fallen off, owing to the 
ravages of the Kusi. At present, only about 25,000 acres are 
cultivated, of which about 10,000 are under winter rice, and about 
5000*under bhadai rice; 4000 are under mustard and other oil¬ 
seeds ; 1000 under tobacco ; 4000 under pulses, wheat, etc.; and 
1000 under indigo. 

Hatanda. —Tlie total area of this pargand is 55,541 acres. Mr. 
Worgaii’s calculations show that there were 37,042 acres under 
cultivation, and 14,769 acres uncultivated, leaving a balance of 
3730 acres to be accounted for, of which 400 local bighds are 
stated*to be of doubtful standard. TRie proportion, therefore, 
is 71"5 of cultivable, land to 28*5 of waste. Only five villages 
now belong, to Pumiah, all the remainder having been trans¬ 
ferred to Maldah. These five villages are (i) Abidpur Milik, 
comprising 32 acres, of which 10 acres are waste or fallow, 20 
acres prtiduce pulses {musuri and khesdri) and mustard, and 2 
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acres are covered by gardens or houses. (2) Bardi, comprising 
322 acres, of which about 150 are waste or swamp land* and t^e' 
rest are principally cultivated in spring crops, such as wheat and 
oil-seeds and pulses. (3) Gangori Milik, comprising 41. acres, 
of which about 15 are waste and the rest under winter rice. (4) 
Isldm Milik, 118 acres in extent, of which 40 acres are waste, 
the rest being partly under rice and partly under pulses, grain, 

' etc. (5) Sukhpurd, covering 525 acres, of which about 200 
acres are waste. The rest yield a crop of rice, but pulses and 
wheat are more generally cultivated. The total area of this 
pargand within Purniah District is now 1038 acres, of which 410 
are waste. 

Haveli Purniah. —The total area of this pargand is 481,119 
acres. From the Survey papers, and from the papers of the batwdrd 
or partition, concluded about the same time, the cultivated area * 
was found to be 301,444 acres; waste, 56,753; and land fit for 
cultivation but uncultivated, 122,922. The proportion of cultivated 
to uncultivated land was, therefore, 627 to 37'3. This pargand 
runs diagonally across the District, from the north-west to the 
south-east. Of late years, cultivation has not much increased, 
except in some villages where the high lands near houses have been 
planted with tobacco. Of the 320,000 acres which Mr. Kemble 
now estimates to be under cultivation, he considers. 160,000 to 
yield winter rice, 55,000 jute, 25,000 tobacco, 10,000 wheat, and 
, 45,000 autumn' rice and oil-seeds. There is also a considerable 
indigo cultivation, covering about 25,000 acres. 

Kadba. —The total area of this pargand, which includes the two 
subdivisions of Shaikhron^ and Beldwand, is 87,848 acres by the 
pargand map. According to Mr. Worgan’s calculations founded. ( 
on the tdkhasht maps, there were 88,188 acres, an excess of 340 
acres. Of this latter total, there were 71,645' acres cultivated, 
and 16,543 uncultivated, which gives a proportion of 81 "3 f>{ culti¬ 
vated land to 187 of waste. In the kkasrd survey, 48 out of 218 
villages were measured. They consisted of 62,259 local bighds, of 
which 48,706 were cultivated, and 13,553 uncultivated;'of the 
■ latter, 5286 were fit for cultivation. The prpportion, therefore, of 
cultivated to uncultivated land was as 78‘2 to 2i‘8.^ Cyltivation, 
the Collector states, has increased, and at the present time there are 
quite 75,000 acres under crops. About 25,boo acres yield winter 
rice; 20,000 autumn rice; 10,000 jute ; 2000 vegetables %ndcother 
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garden products; 3000 indigo; 7500 mustard and oil-seeds; and 
752° pulsel 

I^ANKjoL.—The following figures are derived from inquiries 
carried out in 1847, in anticipation of the partition of this pargand 
amongst the co-sharers- of the original proprietary family. Total 
area, 174,324 acres, of which 103,518 acres were under cultivation, 
and 75,184 acres uncultivated, showing a balance of 4018 acres 
in excess of the area recorded in the pargand map, of which 545 
local bi^hds were said to be of doubtful standard. The propor¬ 
tion, therefore, would be 57'8 of cultivated to 42*2 of unculti¬ 
vated land. In the khasrd survey, 12 villages out of 300 were 
measured, consisting of 25,709 local highds, of which 16,740 were 
cultivated; 8969 were uncultivated, of which 3069 were fit for 
cultivation. The proportion of cultivated to uncultivated land was, 
1 ;herefore, 65’2 to 34'8. At the present time, only 162,146 acres lie 
in Purniab, the rest, comprised in 14 villages, having been transferred 
to Maldah in 1873. Out of the Purniah area, at the time of the 
Survey, about 95,000 acres were cultivated, and 67,000 acres waste. 
The floods of the Ganges and the smaller rivers running down 
towards the^Mahsinandd, have retarded cultivation, which has fallen 
off of late years. There are probably now not more than 90,000 
acres cultivated. The principal crops are oil-seeds and rab'i food- 
grains, such as wheat. Mr. Kemble estimates that 30,000 acres are 
under pulses; 10,000 under mustard; 20,000 under bhadai rice; 
10,000 under indigo; 15,000 under wheat and barley; and the 
remainder, 5000, under w'inter rice. 

Kasimpur. —The statistical returns of the Board of Revenue 
show the area of this petrgand to be 5378 acres. According 
gto Mr. Worgan’s Report, the area was 5275 acres, of which 2096 
acres were cultivated, and 3179 uncultivated. The pargand map 
shows a still further reduction of 368 acres, making the area 4907 
acr® inwall. The proportion obtained from Mr. Worgan’s calcula¬ 
tions would be 397 of cultivated land to 6o'3 of waste. At the 
present time, this pargand, like those of Hatandd and Gogrd, pro¬ 
perly bdongs to Maldah District. Only nine villages,—Adsherpur, 
Achintapur, Bdkipur, Gobindpur, Isldmpur jot, Jdfarpur, Kanjipur, 
KanWpur.chak, Mohanbdn', and Parbatpur,—covering a total area of 
1356 acres, are now attached to Purniah. Out of these 1356 acres, 
about 540 are waste aifl fallow, the whole manzd or village area of 
Gobiivdpuf being quite uncultivated. The remaining 816 acres are 
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principally under pulses, wheat, and other spring crops. Bhadai 
rice, however, to the extent of about 200 acres, is also grown. 

Katiyar. —The total area of this pargand is 66,464 acres, 
according to the Board of Revenue. Since the time of the 
Survey there has been little change. Tliere are perhaps 35 jOOo 
acres cultivated, of which 5000 are under indigo, 4000 under oil¬ 
seeds and mustard, and 6000 under pulses; 8000 acres yield bhadai 
rice, and about 5000- winter rice ; 3000 are under jute, and 4000 
under wheat and vegetables. From certain batwdrd or partition 
papers of 1845, itappears that there were then only62,8ri acres,3653 
less than shown in the Board of Revenue’s Pargand Statistics. 
Of the total area, 33,534 acres were cultivated, and 29,277 unculti¬ 
vated, thus giving a proportion of 53'4 of cultivated land to 46^6 of 
waste. 

Kholra. —The area of this pargand is 5510 acres accordirig to th? 
maps, but Mr. Worgan shows a total area of 5402 acre_s, of which 3787 
were cultivated, and 1615 uncultivated. The proportion of cultivated 
to uncultivated or waste land is to ap'p. At the time of the 
Revenue Survey, 3 out of 12 villages were measured. They con¬ 
sisted of 3854 local bighds, of which 2061 were cultivated, and 1793 
uncultivated; of these latter, 1091 were fit for cultivation. The 
proportion of cultivated to uncultivated land was, therefore, 53’5 
to 46’5. At present, this pargand contains about 5000 acres of 
cultivation, principally winter rice, w'hich occupies 3500 acres. 
There are also 750 acres of mustard and bhadai rice, and about 300 
acres of jute. The remaining 450 acres yield pulses and vegetables. 

Kumaripur. —According to the batwdrd or partition inquiries of 
1845, the total area of this pargand w'ae shown to be 42,375 acres, 
of which 27,098 were cultivated, and 15,277 waste; of the lattea^ 
13,244 acres were cultivable. The proportion of cultivated to un¬ 
cultivated land was, therefore, 64 to 36. This also represents the 
present state of the pargand. There are about 9000 acres ^f winter 
rice, and 6000 acres of bhadai, 3000 acres of mustard and other oil¬ 
seeds, 4000 acres of wheat and pulses, about 4500 acres of indigo, 
and 500 acres of potatoes and garden produce. • 

Tappa Lakhpura. —In 1845 the total recorded area was 3311 
acres, of which 2310 acres were cultivated and 1001 aejes unculti¬ 
vated. Of the latter, 353 acres were cultivable. The proportion, 
therefore, was 69‘8 of cultivated to 30*2 of uncultivated land. No 
accurate khasrd measurements were made in this pargaltd, cAt the 
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present •time, j'200 acres are under pulses, 600 under mustard, 200 
under indi^, and 300 under bhadai rice. 

^fAHiNAGAR.—^According to Mr. Worgan’s return, there were 
9267 acres of cultivated land and 5866 acres waste, leaving 
a balance of 243 acres to be accounted for. The proportion 
of cultivated to uncultivated land was, therefore, 61‘3 to 387. 
This pargand, though formerly part of Purniah, has now been 
transferred to Maldah, except two villages, namely, Chandna 
Milik, ODvering 42 acres, and Saluka, occupying 204 acres. Out of 
these 246 acres, about 100 are waste and fallow. The crops grown 
are pulses and oil-seeds in the cold season, and rice as an autumn 
crop, in about equal quantities. 

•Maldawar. —The total area of this pargand is 13,313 acres. 
Mr. Worgan’s calculation shows 9705 acres as under cultivation 
«.nd 3571 as waste, leaving a balance of 37 acres to be accounted 
for. This gives a proportion of 73'i of cultivated land to 26‘9 
of waste. Of the 38 villages in this pargand, 10 were measured 
hy khasrd, and were found to cover 10,733 local of which 

7989* were cultivated and 2744 uncultivated, the latter including 
925 bighds fit for cultivation. This would give a proportion of 74’S 
of cultivated land to 25-5 of waste. Mr. Kemble considers that 
fully 10,000 acres are now under cultivation,—4000 yielding winter 
rice, and 3000 bhadai ricej 1000 yield jute, about 500 indigo and 
garden produce, 750 mustard and oil-seeds, and 750 pulses. 

Pawakhali. —The total area of this pargand iS 81,264 acres, 
according both to the pa?-gaftd and village maps. It lies on 
the north of the Sripur and Surjyapur pargands, near the Nepal 
frontief. Seven out of ij8 villages were accurately measured 
^ 1854, under the operation of a partition suit, and were shown to 
cover a Jptal area of 15,017 local bighds, of which 12,233 "’ere culti¬ 
vated and 2784 uncultivated, the latter being inclusive of 821 bighds 
of aultivable land. This gives a proportion of 81'5 of cultivated to 
i8'5 oftmcultivated or waste land. At the time of the Survey, the 
area of cultivation and waste was not given. At present, as regards 
some viyages, the Collector does not think that Cultivation has in¬ 
creased, There are now about 70,500 acres cultivated and about 
10,764 waste. About 50,000 acres are under winter rice, 15,000 
;under jute and tobacco, and about 5500 under bhadai rice, oil-seeds, 
and pulses. • 

Sh^hpwr.— The total area of this paigand is 2366 acres. 
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Mr. Worgan reports 1442 acres under cultivation, and 924 waste.' 
This would give a proportion of 61 of cultivated land to'3 9 of waste. 
Mr. Kemble thinks that cultivation has increased in this par^and, 
and that at present 1600 acres are under tillage,—800 yielding winter 
rice, 200 indigo, 400 mustard and bhada't rice, and 200 pulses. 

Sui.TANPUR. —The total area of this pargand is 194,017 acres, 
as recorded by the Survey. According to the measurements made 
in 1845, connection with the partition of the pargand^ the total 
area recorded was 190,637 acres, of which 136,722 acies were 
cultivated and 53,915 uncultivated; of the latter, 26,405 acres were 
said to be cultivable. The proportion was, therefore, 71 ‘8 of cultivated 
to 28'2 of waste land. The Collector is of opinion that the state of 
the land has remained unaltered since that period. Of the culli- 
vated area, 65,000 acres are under winter rice, 15,000 under tobacco, 
20,000 under autumn rice, oil-seeds, and pulses ; ro,ooo remaining 
acres yield jute, and a little over 26,000 are cultivated with indigo. 

Sripur. —'The area of this pargand, according to the Board 
of Revenue Statistics, is 231,744 acres. Mr. Collector Worgan 
shows a total area of 232,095 acres, of which 180,722 were'culti- 
vated and 51,373 uncultivated; the latter figure including 22,522 
acres of cultivable land. The difference of 351 acres is unexplained. 
The proportion, therefore, is 77*9 of cultivated to 2 2‘i of uncultivated 
or waste land. At present, cultivation extends over about 200,000 
acres, of which 100,000 produce winter rice, 40,000 bhadat rice, 
20,000 jute, 10,000 tobacco, 15,000 mustard, and 15,000 pulses. 

SuRjVAPUR.— This is one of the largest and best cultivated 
pargands in the District. It covered an area of 467,190 acres 
the time of the Survey. The partition measurements of 1845 sho^ 
a total area of 465,184 acres, so that there is a difference of 200L 
acres to be accounted for. No statistics are given of cultiAgited anq 
waste lands. Thirty-six out of 644 villages were ae«urately measured, 
and contained an area of 68,365 local bighds, of which 58,608 were 
cultivated and 9757 uncultivated; this latter figure iucludid 3790 
local btghds that were fit for cultivation. The proportion, therefore, 
was 85'7 of cultivated to 14-3 of waste land. Mr. Kemble ^timates 
that at the present time, 430,000 acres are under cultivation and 35,000 
acres are waste. Of the tilled area, 250,000 acres are covered with 
winter rice, 50,000 acres with jute, 30,000 acres with tobacco, and 
100,000 acres with autumn rice, oil-seeds, and pulses. Of late years 
the cultivation of jute has considerably increased. 
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Tajpur. —The total area of this pargand is 115,338 acres 
by the pitfgand maps, but 115,158 according to the village 
plying. According to Mr. Worgan’s calculations, there were 
86,110 acres cultivated and 29,048 uncultivated, of which 70 local 
bighds are said to be of doubtful standard. ' The remaining 180 
acres are not accounted for. This gives a proportion of 74'8 of 
cultivated to 25^2 of waste land. In the Revenue Survey, 125 
villages, out of 31$ then existing, were accurately measured, and 
were fiund to cover 123,592 local bighds., of which 97,262 were 
cultivated; 26,330 were uncultivated, of which 6775 were fit for 
cultivation. The proportion of cultivated to uncultivated land was, 
therefore, 787 to 2i'3. The Collector states that this is far from 
correct at the present time. This pargand, like Badaur, is now a 
great rice-producing district. Mr. Kemble considers that the area 
.under cultivation must be about 95,000 acres, leaving 20,000 uncul¬ 
tivated. Of the cultivated tract, 75,000 acres are under winter rice, 
10,000 under 'bhadai rice and oil-seeds, and 10,000 under jute, 
chillies, potatoes, and miscellaneous crops. 

Tbrakharda. — The total area of this pargand is 48,136 
acres by thf. pargand map, and 48,803 by the District map. 
The Collector thinks the former figure the more correct. There 
is no information available regarding the amount of land culti¬ 
vated and uncultivated for the whole of the pargand. In 1854, 
4 villages out of 74 were accurately measured, and were found 
to cover a total area of 12,265 bighds, of which 9848 were 
cultivated and 2417 uncultivated, 1299 of the latter being fit for 
cultivation. The proportion, therefore, was 8o’3 of cultivated 
to 19 J of uncultivated or waste land. From such records and 
information as are available, Mr. Kemble estimates that there are 
•now about 38,000 acres under cultivation, of which 18,000 are 
under winter rico, 5000 under mustard and oil-seeds, 5000 
un^er jute, and 3000 under tobacco; whilst 5000 yield pulses. 
Some *#000 or 3000 acres, on which spring crops are grown, 
also yield autumn rice. 

CoNDj^TioN OF THE CULTIVATORS.—Seventy-five acres would be 
considered a very large farmer’s holding in Pumiah, and eight acres, 
or under, a very small one. Twenty acres may be put down as a 
fair-sized,'comfortable holding. Eight acres is as much as a single 
pair of ordinary bullocks can keep under cultivation. The Collector 
reports thjt a farmer cultivating 15 local bighds, or 11-2 acres, is not 
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nearly so well off as a respectable retail shopkeeper, nor is the yield 
of fuch a holding equal to Rs. 8 or i6s. a month. If the land be 
averagely good, yielding rice in autumn, and mustard in the (jSid 
weather, the following may be taken as a rough calculation of the 
financial position of a farmer working such a holding in Pumiah:— 
Value of produce of one local bigha of land— bhadai rice, lo mans, 
at 12 dnnds per man, Rs. 7. 8. o; mustard, 5 mans, at Rs. 2 per 
man, Rs. 10 -, total value, Rs. 17. 8. 0. ChargesJor the rice crop— 
ploughing, at i j dnnds or 2;Jd. daily for four days, 6 dnndf; pre¬ 
paring during 14 days, Rs. i. 5. o; sowing, 4 days, 6 dnnds; 
weeding, 14 days, Rs. i. 5. o; reaping, 4 days, 6 dnnds; seed, 30 
sers, Rs. i. 4. o; total, Rs. 5. For the mustard crop—ploughing, 
preparing, sowing, weeding, and reaping, Rs. 3. 12. o; seed, 5 ser», 
8 dnnds; total charges for both the crops, Rs. 9. 4. o. Then we 
must reckon the interest lost to the rayat by his outlay on cattle, 
and implements, which are worth about for a small holding. 
Estimating this at 20 per cent., or Rs. 8 per annum, the charge 
per bighd on a holding of 15 bighds would be about 8 dnnds. Next, 
allowing Rs. 2 a month for six months for the food of a pair of 
bullocks, or Rs. 12 in’the year, we must add about 1,2 dnnds per 
highd on this account. Add for rent R. i, and the charges on one 
bighd, in a 15 bighd holding, will amount to Rs. ii. 8. o per annum. 
Deducting this from the receipts, we get Rs. 5. 12. o (ns. 6d.) 
as the profit per bighd, or Rs. 86. 4. o (_£8, 12s. 6d.) as the total 
annual profit of a 15 btg/id farm of really good average two-crop 
land which is fully cultivated, exclusive of the cost of carrying the 
produce to market. The Collector thinks the general run of tenants 
do not get so good a return as this. He is borne out in this opinion 
by the Subdivisional officer of Ardriyi, who reports that the highest 
rent of any land in the Subdivision is Rs. i. 8 per bighd, and that* 
only where the local bighd is very large. Suchf land might yield 
TO mans of rice per standard bighd, but he thinks that 5 <jr 6 
might be called a fair yield. On such land it is not likbfy that 
a second crop would be obtained. However, x crop of grain, 
or of khesdn or musurt pulses, might be obtained, Imt such 
a crop would not exceed one man, and at harvest time would be 
worth only one rupee. The value of paddy in this Subdivision, 
especially in the fertile pargands of Sripur and Terakh^rdi, is at 
harvest time about 8 dnnds per man; later in the year it rises to 12 
dnnds; and when brought down and sold in the Kdsbd market, its 
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value is about i J man for the rupee. Therefore a fair return fr^m a 
of rice land renting at i •rupee per highd would be—rice, 6 mans^ 
Rs? 4; and a pulse crop, R. i; total, Rs. 5. The Collector adds; 
‘ It is not easy to giye an idea of what would be considered a 
large holding for a rayat. In the north-western part of pargand 
Hiveli Pumiah, near Sdifganj, I should think 400 bighds, or 300 
acres, by no means a large holding. The land is a series of 
sandy wastes; the rent about i dnnd per bighd ; and the income 
derived from it is 4 dnnds per head of cattle allowed to graze on 
it during four months of the year. On the other hand, 100 bighds 
is an extremely large holding in Terakhardd; and when a rayat holds 
that amount, he rarely cultivates more than 50 bighds himself, 
These Terakhardd bighds, however, are to the standard bighd in 
the rate of 36 to 16.’ Further, he would consider that a holding 
paying less rent than Rs. 25 would be considered a small one in 
the Sultdnpur ^nd Hdveli Purniah pargatids ; and one of 15 or 20 
standard bighas, or 5 to 7 acres, small in Terakhardd, Fathipur 
Singhid, and Sn'pur. 

Indebtedness among the tenant class is almost universal. Debts 
are generally repaid in grain. Seed is sold to small fanners at 
excessive prices; and as it is difficult for them to clear themselves 
off the lender’s books, a chronic state of poverty results, which, 
however, seldom reaches the limit of actual destitution. The Col¬ 
lector says : ‘ The Purniah rayat lives, and that is all. The profit 
of his labour eventually goes into the coffers of the lender of money 
and grain. The great mass of the rayats of Purniah do not possess 
occupancy rights, but hold on short-term leases, or on no leases at 
all.’ The Collector estimates that occupancy tenants do not form 
more than a quarter of the peasantry of the District; and as regards 
those having rents protected from enhancement under Act viii. 
of 1869, he would*say ‘that not more than one-fourth of the occu- 
paitcy r^ats come under this class.’ He is not aware that there 
are any small proprietors owning, occupying, and cultivating their 
hefeditary lands, without either a zaminddr above them or a sub¬ 
holder <Jr labourer under them. This remark applies both to the 
revenue-paying and revenue-free land in the District. The Ardriyd 
officer reports on this subject that the proportion of the different 
classes of tenants in his Subdivision, in pargatids Sultdnpur, Hiveli 
Purniah, and Asjd, waS, as far as he could judge, one-eighth holders 
at fixfd fates, three-fourths occupancy tenants, and one-eighth 
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ten|pts-at-will. In Dharmpur, zild Birnagar, and Terakhardd, the 
whole of the tenantry are tenants-at-will. In Dharmpur, zild Gar^ri, 
half are occupancy tenants, and half tenants-at-will. In Srfpur ind 
Fathipur Singhid, one-eighth are occupancy tenants, and seven- 
eighths tenants-at-will. The Subdivisional officer of Aririyi adds : 

‘ In this Subdivision, almost every man whom I have assessed for the 
income tax, and a great many others of the better class of tenants, 
hold small viilks, or rent-free holdings, averaging about ten local 
highds, which they cultivate themselves.’ ° 

The Domestic Anim.^ls of Purniah District are ponies, assesj 
buffaloes, cows, bullocks, sheep, goats, pigs, fowls, ducks,.imd geese. 
Those used in agriculture are buffaloes and bullocks. The foregoing 
are also reared for trade, those reared for food being cows, bullocks, 
sheep, goats, and pigs. Beef is eaten by the Musalmdns who can 
afford it j goats by both Musalmdns and Hindus; fowls by Musal¬ 
mdns only; and pigs by very low castes, such as Hdrfs and Dorns. 

I have already described the manner in which cattle are moved 
about during the year for the purposes of pasturage. Cows in full 
milk, however, are kept, at home, until the quantity of milk is re¬ 
duced to what is considered as sufficient only for the ’hourishment 
of their calves; but when the breed is good, very little milk is taken, 
almost the whole being left to the calf. The price of oxen has ol 
late risen so much, that it is considered more profitable to breed 
and rear for sale than to seek profit from milk, butter, or gM. Even 
in Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s time, during the rainy season, in pargandi 
Hdveli Purniah and Ndthpur, where the herds were immense, cow’s 
milk was extremely scarce, and seldom sold, most of what could be 
spared from the calves being used by the families of the dwners. 
This is still the case, the reason being that it is immediately after ths 
rains that the young cattle are generally sold. Dealers, known a 
lobdnas, come from other Districts and purchase largely. There 35 
three breeds of oxen known in Purniah. The be.st is the J)ha]1 
breed, so called from the pargand of that name, now transferre/ 
Bhigalpur. A medium description is called Ihe Purniah 
The worst kind .comes from the pargands included in the 
ganj Subdivision, being the offspring "of the overworked 
cared-for cattle of the Musalmdns of those pargands. Bu/faloe^ 
the animals which chiefly supply the people of this District 
butter. They are not in general so fine as those of the more eastern' 
Districts, fewer of them being bred from wild bulls. Dr.'Buohanan 
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Hamilton noticed the fact, that in the south-east corner of Pumiah, 
towards Maldah, where no tame males were kept in his time, the 
bflfaloes sold at from 4s. to a pair; while those that went to 
Murang, attended by tame bulls from the north, averaged no more 
than ^2, 16s. od. Buffaloes are managed much in the same way as 
cows. In the rainy season they are kept in the villages; in the dry 
weather most of them are sent to Murang, or to the reedy banks of 
rivers, and they nevet receive any food except pasture. Many of 
the feasales, however, when in full milk, are kept at home, the people 
having little confidence in the honesty of those who tend them. 
Buffaloes are always reckoned by the pair, consisting of two adult 
females ’jvith their calves. The male calves are said to be consider¬ 
ably more numerous than the females; but they are usually killed 
when very young, very few being reserved for sacrifice or for labour. 

• The female buffaloes, therefore, that have had male calves, give much 
more milk to their owners than those which have had females; the 
calves in the litter case being kept until they grow up, and allowed 
a great part of the mother’s milk. Deputy-Collector Rajanindth 
Chaltarji has supplied me with the following estimate of the 
expense of «keeping a herd of 40 pairs of buffaloes near Sdifganj, 
in par^and Katiydr, the centre of one of the chief breeding tracts:— 
Wages of two herdsmen, 4s. od.; rice, 18 mans, 4 S..o 4 > ^ 
blankets, 12s.; 2 dhiitis, 2s. 6d.; 2 kopins, is. 3d.; salt for the 
buffaloes, one man of 80 lbs. weight (at the rate of one pound to 
each buffalo), ;£i, los. od. ; bells to hang on their ffecks, 4s.; rent 
of grazing land, £6 ; total, ^n, 17s. 90!. Out of the forty pair, 

'. thirty individuals are likely to be females yielding milk. Each buffalo 
gives «a ser of milk daily, hence there will be 30 sers of milk. 
JJeducting 2 sers as the share of the keepers, there remains 28 

* sers to the owner; 28 sers of milk at the rate of 12 sers of milk to 
one ser of ghi, wiH yield 2 sers 5 chhataks oighi, the price of w'hich 
is.about 3s. Hence the monthly income is ^4, los. od., or the 
annual^ncome ;^54. 

Sdifganj is the*chief seat of the sheep-breeding trade. The 
garer'is principally rear the long-tailed and short-homed 
species called garer, which is said to have been brought into the 
District from the hilly country south of Monghyr. The ewes have 
their first lamb when two years old, generally in the month of 
October. They breed once a year, and very seldom have more 
than jOnoi lamb at a birth. They breed until seven years of age. 
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man stands on it, his weight adding to its force in breaking clods, 
(s) Hdl, the plough, which is made up of the lagdn or hmidle held 
by the ploughman, the phdl or ploughshare, the jud or pdlo, the yoktf to 
which the cattle are attached, and the kanidl or sanidl, wooden pins 
to keep the yoke straight. (6) Kachid or sickle. (7) Dapid or flail. 
For the cultivation of a ‘ plough ’ of land of ten to twelve big/ids, 
equal to about four English acres, the foregoing implements and a 
pair of bullocks would be necessary. The bullocks would cost 
about pQt, ; the plough complete, 2s.; the harrow or chatikt, 2s. ,‘’a rake 
or b'ldd, 4s. ] the spud for weeding or pasni, 3d.; the sickle or kachid, 
3d.; the hatchet or kordl, is. Sixpence worth of rope would also be 
necessary, so that the total cost would be from ^3, los. to ^4. 

Wages. — The earliest record I have met with of the value 


of labour is contained in a letter of the Collector to the Board 
of Revenue, dated the i6th April 1788, in which he estimates the " 
average earnings of the labouring classes at one rupee or two shillings 
a month. About 18 ir. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton made a statistical 
survey of Purniah. I have derived the following rates of wages from 
his report. The lowest class of farm labourers received 8 dnfids or 
rs. a month, and 4 ozs. of cleaned rice a day. Such a lal 5 ourer, how¬ 
ever, was paid specially during the harvest time at the rate gf 5^ sers 
of unhusked rice, or 12 ma/n for three months; or for the whole year, 
9s. in money and 14 mates of unhusked or 9 maus of husked rice, 
which would give him 2 lbs. a day for food. The rate for cowherds 
was much the same. They received 2 dn»ds a month in money, and 
^ ser of rice daily for every six head of cattle tended. It was con¬ 
sidered a full day’s work for a man to tend 24 oxen, so that his 
monthly wages were 8 dnnds or is., and or i lb. of rice‘daily. 
Ploughmen w’ere usually remunerated by being permitted to use the.,^ 
farmer’s plough and cattle on their little plots of land during eight 
days in the month. The class of labourers who s’eem to have been 


best off were those who worked from day to day for hire. Their 
'ordinary daily wages were three pan of kauris or nine pies 
a day in money, or three sers (six pounds) weight of u ihusked 
On the supposition that he could obtain labour only 
months of the year, a man of this class would still receive’ 

20 PldfiS 

of grain, which would be much more than sufficient for hii ^ 
Female coolies were almost as well paid; but they, as wd^^ 
men, seem to have been very improvident, aiid usually so 
debt as to have to work on advances. A very strange ra^^ 
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ment (which has now died out) was that given to Musalmdn cooks. 
They recced eight dnnds or one shilling for every man of 82 lbs. 
weight of rice boiled by them. 

At the present day, coolies, other than agricultural labourers, are 
not to be had in the District. A few Dhingars come from the 
Santdl Pargands, but usually demand as much as 8s. a month. 
Agricultural labourers are paid 7 s. a month. About 1842 they 
received 3s. to 4s. a month, so that there has been a steady advance 
in the*/alue of unskilled labour, the rate having increased, roughly 
speaking, about one hundred per cent, in a quarter of a century. 
Skilled labour, when employed by natives, is still generally paid in 
kind. Blacksmiths who know their work tolerably well go to the 
A'orkshops of the East Indian Railway to seek employment, and it 
is very difficult to find in the District a man who can do more than 
’ make a ploughshare; such a man requires from i8s. to jQi, 4s. od. 
a month. Carpenters can be more readily got for 12s. to 14s. a 
month, the efnployment afforded by the indigo factories having 
induced them to stay in the country. They also do a good business 
in rnaking carts and other conveyances. Bricklayers receive about 
8s. to los.‘a month. All these artisans are usually paid in kind 
when employed by their fellow-villagers. Their wages also have 
risen of late, as ten years ago carpenters could be had for 8s. and 
bricklayers for 6s. per mensem. The Subdivisional officer of Arariyd, 
in 1873,reported ^^at within his jurisdiction labour was abundant and 
cheap. Working in the fields or thatching houses, or doing any 
ordinary work for six hours, entitles a labourer to 3 sers of unhusked 
rice and one of his meals, equivalent in money value to 4 pice or 
i|d. • Those who work for twelve hours in the day get twice as 
.much. The village blacksmith receives yearly two mans of un¬ 
husked rice for each plough kept in working order, the materials 
for repair being provided by the owner. For making a well, potters 
o*kumbhdrs (two of whom sink and fit in the ring to a depth of 15 
or 18 ftet in two days) charge 6s. or 8s. These wells do not last 
beyond two or three years, as the rings apparently are not made of 
good ijlay, and perhaps are not sufficiently burnt. The village 
barber is also paid in unhusked rice, of wffiich he receives 5 sers 
from each person. The washerman, where he exists, takes either 
cash payment, or on an average 5 mans (or about 3f cwts.) of un¬ 
husked rice a year fr®m each household. Work done .by contract, 
such^as excavating for road embankments, tanks,^ etc., is paid for at 
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from as. to 4s. per 1000 cubic feet. Brick-making is especially cheap, 
as Nepdlls from across the frontier engage to mould and ^um them 
whenever required, the wood being supplied and badly-bunted bricts 
discarded, at 4s. per thousand. Land .tgency servjyits are liberally 
remunerated, pahudris, or rent collectors, receiving r dnnd for every 
rupee of the villagers’ rent, besides what they extort. Mukaddams, 
or head-men, who receive the money from the//7/7f'<z/7rtomake over 
to the zamiruidr, are in parg(7nd Sultdnpur paid a fixed salary of from 
8s. to I2S. a month. Messengers,, or piydJds, are also paid<)y the 
zam'inddr, perh.ips 4s. a month. The gord'it, or office watchman, 
the only hereditary servant in the management, generally holds a 
few bighds of rent-free land. The snmdn in pargand Sn'pur is 
identical with the Sultdnpur mukaddam, but receives no regular pay? 

Prices. —I have been able to find little information regarding prices 
in the early records. Regular fortnightly returns to Government 
seem to have been made, as at the present time, but the original 
office copies have been all destroyed. In 1794,”however, the 
Collector reported in connection with the purchase of some grain 
for Government storage, that, ‘ in Purniah District, there are only’two 
rice harvests in the course of the year, namely, bhadai and aghani. 
The former is not above half as productive as the latter; the grain 
yielded therefrom is of a very inferior quality, and held in no esti¬ 
mation by the natives, but for the support of the very lowest and 
poorest classes of the inhabitants, and feeding cattle. The aghani 
crop is quite the'reverse, bears a higher price, and is sought after 
and purchased by all descriptions of merchants, as well for its 
superior quality as the length of time it will keep good ; whereas the 
bhadai grain begins to decay, it is said, after one year’s keeping. 
•The bhadai rice, when cleaned, sells at 2 tnans ro sers per rupee (or 
IS. 2fd. per cwt.); unshelled bhadai dhdn or rice, at 4-^ mans per 
rupee (or 7^d. per cwt.); aghani rice, cleaned, at s mans per rupee 
(or IS. 4|d. per cwt.) ; unshelled aghani rice, 4 mans per "rupee (or 
per cwt.). Aruah, or fine rice, one rupee per man ^or 2s. 
9jd. per cwt.).’ He adds: ‘ Wheat is another commodity, the 
produce of this District, that is greatly sought after by all,classes 
of people, and is generally very cheap and moderate. If the 
Governor-General in Council thinks proper to direct, 25,000 mans 
(or 893 tons) of it can be purchased without the smallest risk or 
difficulty* Jbe price is generally from 4 to >2 mans 10 sers per 
rupee (or is. 4fd. to is, 2|d. per cwt.).’ 
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The Subdivisional officer of Ardriyd, in 1873, reported that within 
his juris Action prices of food-grains, and all kinds of agricultural 
pfc^uce, have fallen considerably since 1866, the year of the great 
famine in Orissa. The average of the rates for the whole District shows 
that during that year the best cleaned rice was selling at ns. 2^d. a 
cwt., or Rs. 4 a man of 82 lbs.; coarse rice, at 9s. 6d. a cwt., or Rs. 
3^ a man; fine unhusked rice, at 6s. rod. a cwt., or Rs. 2^ a man; 
coarse unhusked rice, at 6s. 7|d. a cwt., or Rs. 2 a man; barley, at 6s. 
lod. a*cwt., or Rs. 2^ a man; unhusked barley, at 5s. 7^d. a cwt., or 
Rs. 2 a man; Indian com grain, at 5s. 7|d. a cwt., or Rs. 2 a man ; 
Indian com in the ear, at 2s. g^d. a cwt., or R. i a man; wheat, at 
ns. 2jd. a cwt., or Rs. 4 a man ; sugar-cane, at 9s. 6d. a cwt., or 
Rs. 3^ a man. In 1872 the prices were—for best rice, 2s. 9^d. a 
cwt., or R. I a man ; common rice, 2s. o|d. a cwt., or 12 dnnds a 
• man; best unhusked rice, is. 2\d. a cwt, or 7 dnnds a man; 
common husked rice, is. o|d. a cwt., or 6 dnnds a man; barley, is. 
8|d. a cwt, or* 10 dnnds a man ; unhusked barley, is, 4|d. a cwt., 
or 8 dnnds a man ; Indian com grain, 2s. 4^d. a cwt., or 14 dnnds 
a mdn; Indian corn in the ear, is. 4fd. a cwt, or 8 dnnds bl man; 
wheat, 2s. f^d. a cwt., or R. i a man; sugar-cane, 6s. rod. a cwt., 
or Rs. 2^ a man. The price of idri, the fermented juice of the 
palm tree, has remained stationary throughout the whole period, and 
sold without variation at a little more than a penny a quart, or lid. 
a ser of 2 lbs. In the last week of December 1875, after the 
aghani or main harvest of the year had been gathered, the prices of 
food-grain in the city of Purniah, and at the large mart of Kisbi, 
were at the following rates :—Purniah city, best rice, 5s. 7^d. per 
cwt., (*r 20 sers per rupee ; common rice, 4s. lofd. per cwt., or 23 
sers per rupee ; wheat, 4s. 8d. per cwt., or 24 sers per rupee. Kcisbi, 
*best rice, 5s. 7^d. per cwt., or 20 sers per rupee; common rice, 5s. 
4d. per cwt, or 21 sers per rupee; wheat 5s. 7jd. per cwt, or 20 
sew per rupee. 

The*Weights and Measures in use in Purniah District are 
exceedingly various. The standard man of 82 lbs. avoirdupois is 
occasioially met with in buying and selling by weight. Its' minor 
denominations are:—4 chautis = i chhatdk or 2 ozs.; 4 chhatdks = 
xpod; 4^ads= i ser, or 2 lbs. I4drs.; 5 sers = xpaseri; Zpaseris=. 
I man or maund. The ser is most commonly estimated in folds, 
80 of which go to the standard ser of 2 lbs. 14 drs. weight. The 
numljer of folds in a«r, however, varies very much in Purniah, from 
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64 to 105 being found .in different parts of the District. The follow¬ 
ing return for each pargana has been supplied to me by thcflJollector; 
—Asjd, 80 tolas to the ser, principal market at Rotd; Badaur,t 9 d, 
85, and 105 tolas to the ser —80 tohi ser in use at Barsof, the chief 
market; Bhonra, 80 tolas — i standard ser ; Burigangal, 96 tolAs to 
the ser ; Chak Dilawarf, 96 tola's to the ser ; Dharmpur, 64 and 7 2 
tolds to the ser —the 72 tola ser used at Dumar, the chief market; 
Dildwarpur, 96 tolAs to the ser ; Fathipur Singhii, 80 tolds to the 
ser ; Garhf, 96 and 105 tolds to the ser ; Hatandd, 80, 96, aitd 105 
tolds to the ser ; Havcli Purniah, 80 and 85 tolds to the ser —the 
former weight used at Phulwari, the principal market; Kadbd, 80 
and 85 tolds to the ser —the former used at Kdmshf, and the latter 
at Azimnagar, the principal markets; Kankjol, 80, 96, and 105 
tolds to the ser —the 105 told ser in use at Muliadahpur, the principal 
market; Kati5'dr, 72 tolds to the ser —the same weight used at the r 
principal markets of Kumaripur and Sdifganj; Kholrd, Mildawdr, 
Pawdkhdli, Shdhpur, and Sripur, 80 tolds to the ser I Sultdnpur, 64 
and 80 tolds to the ser ; Surjyapur, 80 tolds to the ser —the same 
weight used at Krishnagjinj and Kdlidganj, the principal markets ; 
Tdjpur, 80 tolds to the ser ; Terakhardd, 64 and 80 toltk to the ser. 
The Collector states generally that the .105 told ser is used in the 
south-east of the District, near the Ganges, in thdnd Manihdrf. The 
96 told ser is used in the same neighbourhood, and farther north. 
The 80 told ser is used generally in the Krishnaganj Subdivision. 
The 7 2 told weight is employed in Dharmpur, Katiydr, and Kumdrf- 
pur. In the north-west of Dharmpur, and in the western parts of 
Terakhardd and Sultdnpur, i.e. round the villages of Matiydri and 
Rdniganj, the 64 told weight is used. The 85 told ser is used in the 
large rice-mart of Kasbi, and in some villages in the east of the. 
District. 

Hay and grass measures are :—16 poors or buddies = i sor'i; 16 
soris — I soraha. The measurements of distance are :—4^ hdths = 

I kdthd ; 20 kdthds = i rasi; 85 rasis = i kos or 2 Pluglislf'miles ; 

I o kos — I manzal. The denominations of the standard measure of 
area are:— 4^ hdths — i kdthd or lagd; 20 kdthds or lagds =;-i highd 
or J of an acre; but in every pargand the number of hdths to 
the lagd varies, and in some of these divisions as many as twenty 
different lagds are in use. Varying standards are often met with 
in neighbouring villages, and sometimes in the same village. The 
following is a list of the different poles in each pargand 
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4, s, an 3 w 6 hath to the kdthd f Badaur, 4^ and 5 hdth ; Bhaura, 4 
hdth; Bui%angal, 4 hdth; Chak Dildwarf, 4 hdth; Dharmpur, s| 
ariS^d hdth ; Dildwarpur, 4, 4-^, and 5 hdth; Fathipur Singhid, 5 
and 6 hdth; Gagrd, 4 hdth; Garhi, hdth; Gardri, 6 hdth; 
Hatandd, 4 hdth; Hdveli Pumiah, 4 ^, 5, and 6 hdth; Kadbd, 3J, 

3 ^> 4) 4 ;ij 4 |> 4 ^> 5> 5i> ^4> 7 > 72 > 74> ‘ind 9 

hdth'^ Kdnkjol, 4 hath; Kasi'mpur, 4 hdth ; Katiydr, 3^,3!, 4 > 42V) 
4h 4h 4 |, 5, 5 i> 6, 6i, 6^ 6|, 7, and hdth ; Kholrd, 4J and 

5 hath* Kharba, 4^ hdth; Kumdripur, 3^, 3^, 4, 4 iiV> 4^^, 4^> 4f> 
5 > 5 i> 5 |> 6, 6^, 6^, 6f-, and 7^ hdth ; Mahfnagar, 4 ^ hdth ; Mdlda- 
wdr, 4 and 4^ hdth; Pawdkhdh’, 6 hdth; Shdhpur, 5 hdth; Sripur, 
5 and 6 hdth ; Sultdnpur, 4 ^, 5, and 6 hdth; Suijyapur, 5 hdth ; 
'I’djpur, 4 l, 4^, 5, 51, 5|, 5a and 7 J hdth ; Tappd Lakhpiira, 4 hdth ; 
and Terakliardd, 6 hdth. The highd measured by the 3^ hdth pole 
*is equal to 1225 square yards, or "253 of an acre ; measured by the 
3^ hdth pole is equal to 1406 square yards, or •288 of an acre j the 
4 hdth or standard Bengal bighd is equal to 1600 square yards, or ’33 
of an acre ; the 4 J hdth is equal to 1806 square yards, or ‘373 of an 
acre] 4^ hdth, which is very common in Purniah, is equal to 2025 
square yards*, or •418 of an acre; 4J hdth is equal to 2256 square 
yards, or '466 of an acre; 5 hdth equal to 2500 square yards, or 
•516 of an acre ; 5^ hdth equal to 3025 square yards, or ‘625 of an 
acre ; 6 hdth, also very commonly used, equal to 3600 square yards, 
or '744 of an acre ; 6^ hdth equal to 4225 square yards, or "873 of 
an acre; 7 hdth equal to 4900 square yards, or I'oi'i acre; 9 hdth 
equal to 8100 square yards, or i’673 acre. The local measures of 
time, besides the usual divisions of day, month, year, etc., which are 
the same in native as in English calculation, are as follows:—60 
^dl — I danda ; 120 danda — i ^hard ; 3 ghan — i prahar ; 4 prahar 
— I day. 

Land Tenure^. —The following account of the different kinds 
of*tenures in Purniah District has been condensed from a report 
on the subject by Deputy-Collector Bdbu Rajaninath Chattarji. 
The various forms of land tenure prevailing are, for the most part, 
precisel]» the same as in neighbouring Districts, in the Accounts of 
which I have fully described them. In the present case, therefore, 
I have confined detailed description to the few cases where tenures 
present characteristics distinct from those observed elsewhere. All 
tenures may be divided into two classes—those paying revenue or 
rent, iind* those exempted from such payment. The followine 
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twenty varieties of revenue and rent-paying tenures ar^fiiet with 
in Pumiah 

(i) The zamindArl is an estate of the first degree, an absdlute 
right of proprietorship in the soil, subject to the payment of a 
fixed amount of revenue to Government If this revenue fall 
into arrears, the estate may be put up to auction and sold to 
the highest bidder. The purchaser acquires the estate free of 
all encumbrances created since the Permanent Settlement, and 
obtains a statutory title. A zaminiari is hereditary according 
to the law of succession by which the proprietor is governed. 
It is assignable in whole or in part. It may be mortgaged. 
The zaminddr can grant leases either for a term or in perpetuity. 
He is entitled to rent for all land lying within the limits of his 
zatninddrt ; and the rights of mining, fishing, and other incorporeal 
rights are included in his proprietorship. The Decennial Settle-* 
ment of Purniah, which was concluded in the year 1790, when Mr. 
Heatly was Collector, and Mr. Colebrooke, who carried out the 
measure, Assistant-Collector, was made with the zaminddrs for entire 
pargands or fraction’s of pargands. The number of estates at that 
time was 211 j but the number now borne on the taupi or revenue- 
roll is 1629, con.sisting of 211, the number at the period of the 
Decennial Settlement, minus 3 struck off on account of diluvion, and 
158 transferred to other Districts, leaving 50 old estates; 1550 re¬ 
sumed revenue-free estates; 25 new estates, formed under the opera¬ 
tion of the Partition Law—13 in permanently settled estates, and 
12 in resumed ones; i new estate, acquired by purchase; i 
acquired by alluvion ; and 2 estates transferred from other Districts. 
Of these 1629 estates, 28 are the property of Government, of which 
3 were acquired by escheats, i (called Inglis Khopdkatf, in par 
gana Kdnkjol) by purchase from a landholder for the settlement of 
native invalid troops, and 24 by purchase at auction sales for arrears 
of revenue. The revenue of these 28 estates is ;^3^8,9s. rid. "Phe 
following classification of the estates in Pumiah District is taken 
from the Quarterly I.^nd Revenue Return of the 30th June 1875 :— 
There are 230 permanently settled estates paying more than 
in revenue, and yielding a total revenue of;,(^i3S,448, i6s. od.j 1351 
permanently settled estates, paying £,10 and less, and yielding a 
total revenue of ;.^4789, 8s. od.; 15 estates the property of indi¬ 
viduals temporarily settled or farmed, and yielding a total revenue 
of 1, 2s. od. j 5 estates held under the direct manstgement of 
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the Cbi^ctor, and yielding a total revenue of i8s. od.; 5 
Govemm^t estates under temporary lease, and yielding a total 
refc^ue of;^6, 8s. od.; and 22 Government estates under direct 
management, and yielding a total revenue of;^33o, i8s. od. Of 
the 1550 resumed revenue-free estates, 1527 were settled at half- 
rates in perpetuity with the proprietors, agreeably to section viii. of 
•Regulation xix. of 1793. These resumptions were made between 
the years 1836 and 1846. The number of partitions of estates-in- 
chief that have taken place in this District is only 15; and the 
^ number of separate accounts opened under Act xi. of 1859, 46. 

When the Permanent Settlement became law, the District was 
divided as follows amongst the chief landholders:—Rdnf Indrabati 
of Mohini, near Kdsbd, was zatninddr of pargands Sultdnpur, Sripur, 
Fathipur Singhid, Hdveli, Katiydr, Kumdripuf, Gardri, and Ndthpur 
•(the last of which is now transferred to Bhdgalpur). These/a/xa/rir 
comprise about 2000 square miles. Rdjd Madhu Sinh of Darbhangah 
was zamlnddr (Jf Dharmpur, which occupied an area of 1063 square 
miles, or one-fifth of the whole District. Taki'r-ud-din Husdin held 
pargina Surjyapur, which is 726 square miles in area. Baka-iilld was 
zamlnddr o& Badaur, which is 295 square miles in area. Sibndth 
and Gauri Ndth were joint-proprietors of Tdjpur, which is 180 square 
miles in area. Dular Sinh, the grandfather of Rdjd Nilanand Sinh, 
at present one of the largest landholders in the District, was zamlnddr 
of Terakhardd, which has an area of only 76 square miles. The 
assessment seems not to have exceeded the capabilities of the estates,* 
as most of the larger ones have not changed hands, but still continue 
in the possession of the descendants of tliose with whom the Settle¬ 
ment \vas made. The only large property that has been broken up 
is that of Rdni Indrabati. In 1850, Bdbu Pratdp Sinh, father of 
^di Lakshmipat Sinh and Rdi Dhanpat Sinh of Murshiddbdd, 
purchased the whole of pargands, Hdveli Purniah and Sultdnpur, 
and about half of pargands Fathipur Singhid, Sripur, Kati'yar, and 
Kumdrifur; the late Mr. Palmer of Purniah acquiring the remain¬ 
ing portions of the last-named pargands. Rdjd Nilanand Sinh 
purchased Gardri. Bdbu Pratdp Sinh subsequently sold Sultdnpur 
to Mr.^ Forbes, the present zamlnddr. 

(2) Tdluks are met with in Purniah District, but they are not so 
numerous*as in Bengal, and are all dependent, or s/iikml. The 
absence of huzuri or isdependent tdluks is accounted for by the fact * 
that, at the time of the Permanent Settlement, the pargand system 
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had not been broken up, as had been the case, for instan^all over 
the Rdjshdhi Division; and Government was able to makt its assess¬ 
ments and settlements on the well-marked lines afforded by the^r- 
gand, or original fiscal unit. The same reason is given for the absence 
of tauf\r or incremental estates. Although very large tracts were 
unreclaimed, and in fact had not been assessed, they lay, unfortu¬ 
nately for the revenue, within recognised areas, and the advantages 
of their cultivation went to the landholders. In much of Lower 
Bengal, on the other hand, waste land lay for the most part outside 
the zamindar'i limits; and when the landholders began to reclaim 
and absorb these tracts, Government was able to intervene and 
assert its rights to a fair share in the proceeds of such land. 
Dependent tdluks are usually of the istimrdri species; that is, farrts 
or leases granted by the landholder in perpetuity at a fixed stipu¬ 
lated rent; and often, in cases where the lessee was a relative,* 
favourite, or old servant of the lessor, at a quit rent. In this 
District they are of comparatively old origin. Some Of the istvnrdris 
were granted by the Nawdbs of Purniah; and several, it appears, were 
created or confirmed by a farmer of the District revenue, Achinta 
Rdi, about 1771, sho’rtly after the assumption by the Company of 
the management of the revenues. The kdn&ngos of each pargand 
usually held one or more istimrdr'is from the zaminddrs. Gqpi- 
kdnt Rdi, a Bengali of Kdntanagar, near Kdrdgold, w'as kdnungo 
ofDharmpurin 1790, and held five or six istimrdris. flarichand 
•Rdi Ldld, a Kdyasth and kdmingo of Ndthpur and Gardri, acquii[ed 
two or three. These tenures are all hereditary and transferable, 
and not resumable by the grantors; but they are liable to pe 
cancelled by purchasers of parent estates at sales for arrears ^of 
revenue, if not specially registered under the provisions of Act 
xi. of 1859. They are most numerous in the pargands of Hdveli,* 
Dharmpur, Fathipur Singhid, and Sripur. The following are some' 
of the largest istimrdris in the District;— Tdltik Vishnupur, in pir- 
gand Haveli, paying in rent ^206, 8s. od. It was granteef to Aga 
Muhammad AH Khdn, the last native magistrate of Purniah, and 
grandfather of Aga Saib-ulld Khdn, the leading Musalmdi gentle¬ 
man in the town of Purniah at the present day. From the cop]jof the 
sanad filed in the CoHectorate, it would appear to have been granted 
by Achinta Rdi, the farmer. It is more probable that it was only 
’ confirmed by him. Tdluk Gohoma, in pargznd Hdveli, paying in 
rent £22,(>, 8s. od., and at present held by Mr. Forbes of Bul^npur. 
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\jerwa and Ramdi, in pargand Sultinpur; rent,';^2 24, 
16s. od. *rhe total number of istimrdris in the District, as far as 
c#mbe gathered from the Road Cess Records, is 263, of which 248 
are held directly from the zam'mMrs, and 15 from patmddrs or 
other subordinate landholders. All arrears of rent due from holders 
of istimrdris are realized by a recourse to the Civil Courts under 
Act viii. (n.c.) of 1865, and Act viii. (b.c.) of 1869, except on the 
estates of Rdi Dhanpat Sinh and Rai Lakslimipat Sinh, the balances 
on account of which are realized, as in the case of patiiis, by the 
summary process prescribed by Regulation viii. of 1819. Bdbu 
Pratap Sinh, on purchasing the estates of Rdjd Bijdi Gobind Sinh 
of Saifganj at auction sale, tried to annul and avoid the istimrdris 
and mukarraris previously created; but afterwards came to terms 
with the holders of those tenures, on their entering into an agree- 
* ment to submit to the same summary process for realization of 
rent as is prescribed for patnis. When an istimrdri is sublet in 
perpetuity, it is called, in Purniah, not a dar-istimrdrt, but a patni. 
In fact, the word patni seems to be loosely applied to any tenure 
created in perpetuity. 

(3) Ndnkdr Idluks are tracts of land originally exempted from 
assessment during the Mughul administration, being intended for 
the support of the zamhiddrs and their families. They are confined to 
pargands Srfpur and Surjyapur, and consist of the following holdings, 
as ascertained from the Quinquennial Register of 1798;—(i) Mauza 
Bamingarh, ndnkdr of Tilakndth Rdi, in Sripur, measuring 1178 
local bighds, zsidi supposed to yield a profit of ^18 a year. (2) 
Mauzd Sungsea, ndnkdr in Sripur, measuring 1080 local bigkds, 
and ytelding a profit of ^19 a year. (3) Ndnkdr of zaminddrs of 
Jiarharnpur and Khagra, in Surjyapur, measuring 605 local bigkds, 
producing gQ 240 a year in rents. (4) Ndnkdr ior the Nidzat Khagra 
family in Surjyapur, measuring 500 local bigkds, and yielding a 
rrtital of ^275. None of these are assessed to Government 
revenue, as they were included within pargand estates. 

(4) The Patni Tenure was introduced into Purniah about 
the ye^ 1838, by the zaminddrs of J.amuikdndi in Murshiddbdd, 
now •known as the Paikpdrd family, when .their estate of 
Raghupqr Raunid in Dharmpur was let out as a patni tdluk. 
Raghupur Raunid formerly belonged to Rdjd Madhu Sinh, of 
Dharmpur, but was ^Id for the recovery of arrears of revenue in 
i790(j afld as sales’were then held in Murshiddbdd, it came into 
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tWb hands of its present owners. A peculiarity attachjl^ to this 
property, in that arrears are realized by a civil suit, and hot by the 
summary procedure prescribed by Regulation viii. of 1819. yRis 
is owing to an erroneous notion that the patni law is not applicable 
to a purely fasli mahdl or Behar estate, such as Dharmpur. Subse¬ 
quently, Bdbu Pratdp Sinh, also of Murshiddbdd, sublet his Pumiah 
estates in patnis, so that the patni system seems to have owed its 
origin to absenteeism. A few only of the resident zamiiiddrs have 
let their estates in patni; most of them sublet their estates orf'leases, 
under the mustdjiri system, for periods varying from five to nine 
years. The total number of pattiis in Purniah is 409. They are most 
numerous in pargands Hdveli, Badaur, Sn'pur, Sultinpur, and Kadbd. 
Thirty-nine patnis, in nine parent estates, have been registere'd 
under the provisions of Act xi. of 1859. The main condition in 
the tenure is, that in the event of arrears occurring, the tenure may', 
be sold by the zaminddr; and if the sale proceeds do not liquidate 
the debt, the other property of the defaulting patniadr is liable for 
it These tenures are transferable, answerable for the personal 
debts of the patniddrs, and subject to the process of the Courls of 
judicature in the same manner as other real "property, without, 
however, in any way prejudicing the rights of the zaminddrs. All 
transfers of patni tdluks must be registered in the zaminddt^s office. 
Patniddrs may under-let, but such leases are not binding on the 
superior landholder in the event of the tenure being sold for arrears. 

. (5) Darpatn'is and (6) Sepatnis are under-tenures created by a 
patniddr, by which he transfers his own rights in the whole or part 
of his tdluk. A patni of the second degree is called a darpatnl; 
a similar under-tenure created by a darpatniddr, or a patni of the 
third degree, being called a sepatni. Regulation viii. of 1819, 
secures for both these sub-tenures the same rights and immunities ' 
as attach to patnis themselves, ‘ in so far as coilcerns the grantor 
of such under-tenures,’ and Contemplates similar advantages «s 
accruing to patnis of the fourth degree, or chdrpatms —a tenure, how¬ 
ever, which is hardly ever met with, and does not exist in Purniah. 
In case the proprietor of the superior patni withholds the rent due 
firom himself to the zaminddr, the holders of these sec^daiy 
tenures were liable to have all their rights cancelled, although they 
might have paid their own rents to the patniddr. In order to pre¬ 
vent frauds of this kind, the under-holders are now allowed to advance 
the amount of rent due to the zaminddr, which is then cftns^iered 
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a loan the painiddr, and constitutes a lien on his idluk, in the 
■ same manher as if it had been made upon mortgage; and the under- 
tftisre holders may apply for immediate possession of the fatfii of 
the defaulter, and recoup themselves from its profits. The paint is 
not returned to the original holder till he proves, in a regular suit' 
to be instituted for the purpose, that he has repaid the loan, or that 
it has been realized from the usufruct of the tenure. These 
tenures are numerous in pargands Hiivcli and Badaur. The first 
darpaini dates from the year 1854, and the first scpattil from 1871. 

(7) MukarraA and (8) Maurusi Jots, and (g) Kashts, are the 
names now applied to a single description of tenure. They are all 
held at a fixed rent, and are hereditary and transferable. The 
rfent paid, even when first fixed, was usually lower than that 
customary in the pargand or mauzd to which they belonged. 

• This adyantage was often granted as an inducement to bring 
more land under cultivation; favourable terms were also given 
to relatives, dr out of charity. ■ These tenures were all pro¬ 
tected from cancelment on the occurrence of a sale for arrears 
of fevenue. Mukarrari jbts were not originally hereditary, 
but have become so in process of time. Fixity of rent does not. 
seem to have' been an original condition of maurusi and kdsht 

• tenures, but is apparently an accident, which has subsequently 

attached to Ihem. The Road Cess Returns show the number of 
mukarransva the District to be 31, of which 14 are held directly 
under the zaminddrs, and 17 under patniddrs or o’thers. These 
tenures are found in pargands Haveli, Sripur, Fathlpur Singhid, 
Badaur, Tdjpur, and Dharmpur, and are generally small. The 
highest known annual rent of a mukarrari jot is 2S, od. 

, The Commissioner of the Bhdgalpur Division wrote in 1873 : ‘A 
■•very conspicuous fact in the land history of this Division, the 
greatest proportion of which consists of permanently settled estates, 
is •that there are but very few intermediate permanent rights 
betweerf the zaminddr and the cultivating rayat. Zaminddris are 
generally let in short leases to farmers, who try to make as much as 
they can during the time of their incumbency, and never think of 
improving the condition of the tenantry and the land. F.xcept 
under most peculiar circumstances, lands or estates are never given 
in mukarraAs or patnis throughout these Districts, except in Purniah, 
where, I believe, the •number of permanent intennediate rights is 
slowly inoteasing, though even there no great complication of rights 
VOL. XV. ^ X 
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or other superior landholder, retains for his private use, and/'/hich h|e 
Cultivates either by hired labour or by tenants-at-will. • Such lands 
are called khihn&r in the east of the District , ^' 

(15) Jot Jamd is the general name for the holding of an ordinary 
cultivator. In Pumiah District ijxity of tenure attaches to most of 
these holdings. Occupancy jots, as they are called, are hereditary 
but not transferable, except with the consent of the superior holder. 

(15) HAlha)Ai Jot is a species of occupancy rayati, or cultivat¬ 
ing tenure, prevalent on the banks of the Kdsi and the Ganges in 
Hsit pargands of Dharmpur, Garhi, Chak Diliwari, and Kinkjol, but 
unknown in other parts of the District. Its peculiarity is that the 
jamd or rent is ascertained every year after the measurement of the 
lands cultivated, according to the current rates, called herd, for eadi 
crop, which are given subsequently under the head of Rates of Rent. 
The measurement is made after the crop is reaped, and is generally' 
carried on from the month of January (Migh) to March (Chaith) 
by an amhi or surveyor on behalf of the landlord, hnd the village 
patwdrl, in the presence of the cultivator. If the landlord fail to 
measure the lands after thp crops have been cut, and ascertain* the 
rent according to the nature of the crop grown on each ^lot, he can 
recover only as much rent as he got in the previous year. If he 
neglects to measure the land for a number of years in the same way, 
he can claim only the rent of the year in which the lands were last 
measulfed. The rent of each holding is fluctuating, and increases or de¬ 
creases every year according to the area cultivated. If a tenant holds 
30 acres and cultivates only 20, allowing the rest to remain fallow, he 
pays rent for the cultivated 20 acres according to the crop sown in 
them; and for the fallow land he pays at the rate which he had paid 
for the same land in the previous year, or according to the rate foi; 
fallow land specified in his lease, when there is a condition to that* 
effect. Even if the whole 30 acres be feft fallowj in which case the 
landlord receives very little rent, he cannot let the lands to another, 
nor demand more for the fallow than the lease or the custoiflary rate 
or herd allows. The tenure is not generally transferable by sale, 
unless there is a special custom to that effect in the village in which 
the land lies. Several tenures of this kind are, however, known to 
have been sold in execution of Civil Court decrees. They can be 
sublet, but this is not generally done. The holders are usually 
Brahmans, Rijputs, and the members of thsi higher castes, as well 
as Musalmins, Few or none of the lower castes hold these tejiures, 
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which a'pe considered to be of old origin. Now-a-days, on the banks 
of the GaAges and the Kdsf, numbers of non-resident rayats, known 
aS ^otnidrs, principally from Bhdgalpur District, take hdlhasli jots 
as yearly tenants. In si^h cases the holdings, owing to the changes 
in the course of the river, are not the same from year to year. 
Rent is paid according to th^herd, and the tenants acquire no rights 
in the land. The original cultivator’s tenure in Dharmpur was bhaoK, 
that is to say, rent was paid in kind, half the produce generally 
going^o the zaminddr. I find from the letters of the Collector to the 
Board of Revenue, before the period of the Permanent Settlement, 
that the rent in kind was then being gradually altered into a money 
rent by the zam'tnddn amlds or managers, in collusion with the rayats. 
It was about this time that the hdlhasli system came into existence. 
The whole of the great Dharmpur pargand is the property of the 
' Mah 4 r;lj^ of Darbhangah, and is at present under the Court of Wards, 
by whom it has been proposed to change the system to one of pay¬ 
ment according to the quality of the land, on the ground that tire 
zamhiddr is completely at the mercy of the rayat, who may cultivate 
as n\uch or as little of his jbt as he likes, and pay accordingly. The 
system reqaires the zaminddr to keep up a large establishment to 
measure the land every year, in order to ascertain what crops are 
grown, and to assess rent accordingly. It is said to give rise to un¬ 
limited speculation and dishonesty on the part of the subordinates, 
and is altogether a most unsatisfactory and difficult system to work. 

Some other tenures exist on this estate which resemble the hdl- 
, hash form of holding, but still differ essentially from it. The manner 
kof rent collection in Dharmpur most in vogue, next to that just men- 
Ifoned, is called the jbt-jamd, under which the rent is collected at 
^%^asli rates, but the rayat selects whatever land he likes for 

Itivation, the boundaries of his holding not being shown in the. 
taminddri papers.* This is the system which now prevails in Bha- 
\winipur, the most eastern of the three Subdivisions included in the 
parganh, and in some parts of Gondwiri, but not in Bfrnagar. The 
origin of the system is easily explained. The river Kdsi, after cover¬ 
ing vasi tracts of land with sand, and rendering them uninhabitable 
and uncultivable, takes some new direction, and in course of years 
this land again becomes fit for cultivation; the villagers return, and 
break up patches here and there, and their rent is assessed according 
to the nature and extent of their cultivation. It is necessary to 
assesj Ic^ rates, in order to attract cultivators. In course of time 
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these disconnected patches become well-defined ji/s, and ar^nteied 
in the village books against the names of the cultivators. As the land 
is reclaimed from jungle, and cultivation advances, the villages a^o^t 
the Mlhasli system instead of the jbtjamA, Such has been the case 
in Gondwdri. As soon as the villages are destroyed by the Kiisi 
and relapse into jungle, the hdlkaslt system gives way to the jbt- 
jamd, as is the case in Bhawanipur, and will probably soon be the 
case in Birnagar, the most western Subdivision. There are one 
or two other systems of collections tvhich are rare, and appertain 
either to single villages or individual oases. One is called hdrbira^ 
which is really aheld at the same rates for all lands brought 
under cukivationf irrespective of the kind of crop. A second is 
known as ftiushaksi, and is equivalent to an ordinary lease of afi 
uncertain quantity of land at a fixed rental, payable whether all or 
any part of {he land is cultivated or not. 

(16) Kulditt is the name of the lowest class of tenures in 
Pumiah, the holders being the nearest approach to tenants-at-will 
of which the District affords example. It is divided into two kinds, 
according to the manner of payment of rent— {a) idakdi, in which 
the rent is paid in money; and {b) Bhaoll, in which it is paid in 
kind. Again, under bhaol'i kuldiii there are two descriptions—(i) 
Adhid, in which the tenants give half the actual produce of the 
lands to the landlord; and (2) Kutbandi, where they contract to 
pay such fixed quantity of the produce as may be previously agreed 
upon, whatever the actual yield of the lands may be. The number 
of each of these classes of rayats cannot be ascertained from the 
Road Ce.ss Returns. 

(17) TJie Goldganj Jama arises in the following manner Golds 
or granaries are built on the banks of the Kusl and the Ganges, 

, during the four months from November to April, when trade is most 
active. Rice and other country produce are stored in them till 
exported, and the land on which golds are built is let on lease. 
This may be called an aratddri tenure. 

(18) Hdt Jamd is a lease granting the right of collecting ground- 
rent from shopkeepers and others in a market-place. TJie term 
is generally held for five years. The Phulbarid hdt near'the town of 
Kdsbd, in pargand Hdveli, in the zaminddri of R^i Dhanpat Sinh, 
has been let in perpetuity on a species of patni tenure. 

(19) Kdshckan is the tenure under which land is let for grazing 
buffaloes and other cattle from the month of January to Jung. It 
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is found in Dimdahd, in Dharmpur, and in Kinkjol and Katiy^r, 
where there are large pasture grounds. 

• (20) Ramnd is a similar holding for grazing cattle from May and 
June to October. The zamlnddrs sometimes keep ramnds under 
their direct management, and let them from year to year. In 
kdshcharl lands the long grass known as kdsh is grown, and in 
ramnds the short soft grass known as ddb. 

There are a number of revenue and rent-paying incorporeal rights; 
whiclkmay be most fitly described here, although they cannot in some 
cases be accurately defined as tenures;—(r) Jalkar Jamd, or fishery, 
requires no special notice in Purniah, being simply the right to fish. 
The holder of a jalkar, when he is of low caste, is called a mahdlddr. 
The total number of jalkars included in the assessments of the Per¬ 
manent Settlement was 41, and their gross rental 4,778 sikkd rupees, 
I2S. 4d. The names of the three largest are:—Jalkar 
Nagar, in pargand Dharmpur, producing a gross profit of ^82, 
17s. fid.; Jaikar Balgar, in Kadbd, producing a profit of ^35, 
15s. od.j and Jalkar Shahnagar and Kamalpur, in Badaur, producing 
13s. 8d. In the case of A. J. Forbes, of pargand Sultinpur, 
versus Mi& Muhammad Husdin and others, it was decided by the 
Privy Council that jalkar, or the right of fishery, may exist in India 
as an incorporeal hereditament, and as a right to be exercised upon 
the land of another. (2) Ghat Jamd is the right to ply ferry-boats 
on navigable rivers. Two tenures of this class have been let in 
patni, —one, Ghdt Dulalganj, on the Mahdnandi,’ near the large 
market of that name, and the other, Gh£t Manv£(, in pargand Hdveli, 
near Ekambd. (3) Bankar Jamd is found only in pargand Kdnkjol, 
and ^ a lease of land containing wood for fuel. These leases are all 
small, such as Bankar Amaddbdd, paying a rent of ^12, 12s. od.; 
Bankar Taraf Nardyanpur, paying a rent of ^i, 8s. od. j and 
Chandipur, payirrg a rent of_;^i, 4s. od. (4) Phalhar Jamd is a 
\pase allowing the holder to collect the fruits grown in certain areas 
of cotftitry. Their value is insignificant, as in the instances of the 
Taraf Bdghar, in pargand Kdnkjol, yielding ros. rent, and Phalkar 
Durgapur, in pargand Hdveli, yielding Jr, 3s. fid. rent. (5) Jamd 
Shahid is a similar lease granting the right to collect honey. There 
is one lease of this kind in pargand -Kumdripur, called Phulhdrd. 
(6) Jamd Singhoti is a lease entitling the holder to levy ^ certain 
tax from the sellers or purchasers of cattle at markets within the 
area ho contracts for. Two such tenures exist—at Rdnfganj, in 
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yielding a rent of 14s.; and Gauri, in Dhampur, ^^4, 
17s. 6d. (7) Jami Chfttki gives the holder the right to take 

toids or dyes (literally^ a handful of the commodity taxed) ^oai 
the petty dealers at markets who pay no ground rent . There is 
one at Pulsa, in pargand Kumdripur, leased out at 7s. 6d. per. 
annum. (8) Kaydli Jtwid is a lease given by the proprietor of 
a market, conferring the right to be the weighman in considera- 
•tion of a certain annual payment. ' All sales and purchases of 
commodities must be made .through the weighman so appointed, 
who usually charges one pice or half a pice in the rupee (J 
ij. per cent) on the value of the article weighed. This lease Bit 
found in pargands Katiyar, Kumdripur, Kinkjol, Kadbd, Hdvclils 
Sultdnpur, and Sripur. The kaydls or weighmen are generally of tht^ 
Simri or Tell caste. 



Rent-free Holdings. —The second class of tenures prevailing 
in Fumiali District are idlihinij, or rent-free holdings. Amongst 
these must be enumerated six estates, which formerly paid 9s. 6d. 
in revenue, the Government claim on which has been sold to 
the proprietors, the-price realized being j£ 8 , 7s. sd. These wtre 
all revenue-free estates in Dharmpur, assessed about r44o under 
the Resumption Law, in consequence of some invalidity in the 
grants creating them. There are an tenures entered in the 
Collector’s register of revenue-free estates-in-chief. They are 
situated as follows :—In Dharmpur, 63 ; in Srfpur, 63 j in Badaur, 
31; in Hdveli, 17 ; in Sultlnpur, 13 ; in Fathipur Singhid, ii; in 
Surjyapur, 8 j in Hatandd, a; in Tdjpur, 2 ; in Tetakhardd, i; in 
Pawdkhdli, I; in Asjd,. 3; in Gagrd, r j in Kadbd, ij in Katiydr, r; 
in Kmndiipur, 5. The total area of these 311 revenue-free estates 
is' 60,373- iighds, or nearly 31,000 acres, equal to 48’44 square 
miles. The estimated rental is j^383o. 

The Road Cess returns show that the number of rent-free 
tenures or milks, as they are called- in Fumiah District, held from 
tenants-in-chief of the State, are as follow :—In ^ J 

in Hdveli and Sultednpur, 4,222; in Sripur, r,03f "^ipur, 726; 
in Surjyapur, 663; in Badaur, 579 ; in Kadbd, 41 216; 

in Kinkjol, 2roj in Fathipur Singhid, 187; in ASj», V; in 
Terakhardd, 159; in Pawdkhdli, 123; in Kumdripur, loij in ..Nl- 
dawdr, ^7; in Bur%angal, 21; in Kholrd, 18; in Shdhpur, 12; in 
Gagrd, ra; in Garhl, 6. The estimated rental of the 15,032 milks 
j^ 25 > 409 > 2S. od. The area is about 180 square dules.« l^ese 
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returns do not ^show the nature of these holdings, of which some 
idea may he formed from the following list, which has been pre- 
pai’ed by Bdbu Rajanindth Chattarji from the registers ^rawn up 
under the provisions of Regulation xix. of 1793. It is evident that 
these grants were made almost entirely from religious or charitable 
motives, a practice which still continues, though in a very limited 
degree. ‘ . 

(i) Brdhmottar; estates granted rent-free to Brdhmans for their 
support and that of their descendants, either as a reward for their 
sanctity and learning, or to enable them to devote themselves to 
religious duties and education; 4025 in number. (2) Vishnuprit; 
lands granted for the maintenance of temples dedicated to Vishnu ; 
3295 in number. (3) Sivottar; for the maintenance of temples dedi¬ 
cated to Siva; 183 in number. (4) Debottar is land granted rent- 
free, the proceeds of which are appropriated to the worship and 
support of Hindu idols and temples; 182 in number. (5) Kdliptijd; 
lands granted fftr the worship of Kdlf; 48 in number. (6) Mahdt- 
trdn, or lands granted for the settlement of deserving men other 
than ‘Brahmans, or to enable private persons to carry out works of 
public utilit}»; 47 in number. (7) Bhdtottdr estates, granted for the 
support of Bh^ts, who record genealogies; 66 in number. (8) 
Thdkurbdri estates, granted for the support or erection of Hindu 
places of worship; 23 in number. (9) Nazar Baidyandth Ji; a 
gift or grant of land made for the worship of Siva, under the .name of 
Baidyandth; 5 in number. (10) BJuxwdnt Pujd; a* grant of land 
'or the maintenance of the goddess Bhawdni, another name of Kdlf; 
I in number, (ii) Madad-mdsh are lands granted rent-free for the 
support of learned or pious Muhammadans; 1393 in number. (12) 
bidinat or Indm ; lands given by the zamtnddrs or dmils as a favour; 
;69 in number. (13) Imdmbdrd; lands given for the maintenance 
jf an imdmbdrd or»place of worship, used particularly at the time of 
h^Muharram festival; 55 in number. (14) Tairi-Khuddkhdnd; lands 
pven foi^the site of a Musalmdn place of worship; 42 in number. (15) 
Nazar Khudd; land given by Muhammadans in honour of the One 
jod, anri to support his worship; 40 in number. (16) Hibandma; 
ands held under a regular deed of gift; 8 in number. (17) Fakirdna ; 
ands given for the support of fakirs or mendicants; 8 in number. 

18) Indyat; lands given to favourites or old servants; 4 in number. 

19) Tasadak; allowance given by the State to a temple or religious 
;stablishment; 2 in number. (20) Ndzar Imdvi Husdin; grant 
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xtvade \o an estabWshment dedicated to Imdm ^usdin ; 35 in 
nuniber. (21) Mudf; a grant of land exempted from revenue or 
rent on t^e authority of the Nizim; 3429 in number. (22) Khai^t; 
land given rent-free expressly as charity to a deserving object; 1999 
in number. (23) Milk; a general name for rent-free tenures 
where their origin is uncertain or undefined; 594 in number. (24) 
Ldkhirdj, or more properly bahdlt Idkhirdj, are those tenures which 
were exempted from payment of revenue or rent under the pro¬ 
visions of Regulation xix. and xxxvii. of 1793 ; 445 in sumber. 
(25) Surath Hal is the land held by a milkddr who has lost his 
title-deed, in virtue of a certificate from the kdzi, stating that he has 
been in the enjoyment of the land rent-free ; 189 in number. (26) 
Kabdla means a deed of sale, and signifies that the rent has been 
remitted on payment of a lump sum of money, in the same manner 
as has been done in English times in the case of petty estates; 75* 
in number. (27) Baindma means also a deed of sale, and would 
seem to be of the same origin as the above; i in« number. (28) 
Chakband is a service tenure granted to the minor village official, 
called a chakladdr, for determining the limits or boundaries ftf all 
village areas; 12 in number. (29) Jdgir; a grant of lard made as a 
reward for some service, and generally held rent-free only for life, 
but which has become hereditary in many cases; 9 in number. 
(30) Sanad means a deed of gift, the nature of which cannot be 
made out, but it is probable that it owes its origin to Dehli; i in 
number. (31) Malikdna ; land given to a landholder or zamtnddr, 
who has for some reason been prevented from settling for his estates, 
for his maintenance, and in consideration of his proprietary right; 
I in number. . , 

J^khirdj lands are most numerous in pargands Dharmpur, Sultdn- 
pur, Sripur, and H^veli, which have been the property of Hind# 
and absentee zamlnddrs. Resumptions of Idkhirdj lands were made 
before the Decennial Settlement'; they are known as bdzidfti, and h^ve 
been annexed to the rent-paying lands of the zamtnddr. It was not, 
however, till between 1836 and 1846 that Government appointed 
special officers for the purpose of examining the titles on which these 
tenures were held, with the result, as stated in a previous page, that 
1550 estates, with a revenue of ;^9956, 15s. ofd., and covering a 
total area of 268,425 acres or 4i9‘4i square miles, were added to 
the revenue-roll. As far as can be gathered from the records, it 
appears that the zaminddrs did not make much effort •to resume 
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invalid rent-free^holdings. During the two years from 1859 to i860, 
983 resumption cases were instituted in the Collector’s Court, of 
■wkich 735 were brought by the landlord of parganas Hivgli, Sripur, 
Katiydr, and Kumdripur; 186 were brought by Mr. Forbes, who 
purchased Sultdnpur from Pratdp Sinh; and 31 were brought by 
the Darbhangah Rdj. Of the cases instituted, 293 were decreed in 
favour of the plaintiffs, and the rest were struck off. After 1861, the 
jurisdiction in resumption matters was transferred to the Civil Courts. 
The reason that the zaminddrs did not more largely avail themselves 
of the benefit conferred by the resumption laws seems to be, that 
these rent-free grants were very rarely given in consideration of 
money, but from pious motives or with some religious or charitable 
object, which purchasers by private sales or at auction for revenue 
arrears—Hindus as well as Muhammadans—generally respected until 
• about forty years ago, when some Bengalis, having become zaminddrs, 
braved the opinion of their countrymen and began to exercise 
resumption rights. I'he general belief among the people of the 
District, however, is that many of these tenures were fraudulently 
created and are invalid. 

Rates tw Rent. —The following information concerning the 
rates of rent prevalent in each of the pargands in Purniah District 
was specially returned in August 187 2 by the Collector, It is founded 
on detailed inquiries made by the executive officers of the District, 
under orders of the Government of Bengal dated the 4th June of that 
year. In reporting on this subject, the Collector‘notices several 
points, all of which have been- taken into consideration in drawing 
up the statements, and which render absolutely accurate returns 
almosUan impossibility. In the first place, the size of the ^igM 
varies in the District from 1225 square yards, when measured with 
<the three and a half cubit pole, to 8100 square yards, when measured 
with the nine" cubit pole. Between these two extremes, as many 
a^ nineteen different-sized bighds are known. They vary not only 
in diffeJtent pargands, but in different parts of the same pargand. 
,It is even found that in the same village different kinds of land 
are measured by poles of different lengths. The most common 
kinds of bighd are those measured with the six cubit and the four 
and a half cubit pole, covering respectively 3600 and 2025 'square 
yards. In my account of the local measures of the District, I 
have given all the .standards in use in each of the pargands. 
Under the present head I cai^ only give rates for the bighd most 
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in use in each. Besides the system of rents funded on the 
nature and richness of the soil and its area, there is another much 
followed in the south-west of the District, called Mlhasli, under 
which rent is assessed according to the crop gro\vn on the tand. 
An account of this system has found a more appropriate place 
under ‘Tenures.’ The Collector thinks that these two forms of 
assessment are in reality the same, as it is generally very well known 
what kind of crop \vill grow in each field. There is another system 
in force, however, .which is very difficult to reduce to any pienciple. 
In many villages a high-caste cultivator pays much less than a low- 
caste man for the same kind of land. In the northern pargan&s a 
further difficulty is added by the gdchbandi tenure, under which plots 
of land, varying from a few acres to ten or twelve villages, are leased 
for a lump sum, the amount of which is regulated by a variety of 
considerations, such as the caste and character of the tenant, local* 
advantages of road and river communication, and proximity to 
markets. 

Pargand Asja : with measuring poles in use of 4, 5, and 6 
cubits, or 6, 7|, and 9 feet, and customary bighds of 1600, 3500, 
and 3600 square yards, or *330, ‘516, and 744 of an acre. Pa/ud, 
or sandy soil, suited for the cultivation of rice and mustard, and 
yielding four or five mans of rice and two mans of mustard per 
bighd, pays rent at one rupee the local h'gM, or 3s. 9|d. per acre. 
Doras, or earthy soil mixed with sand, producing khesdti, wheat, 
linseed, and gfam, and yielding a crop of two mans, pays rent at 
the rate of one rupee the local bighd, or 3s. gfd. an acre. 

Pargand Badaur : with a measuring pole in use -of 4^ cubits, 
< 5 r 6 feet 9 inches, and a customary bighd of 2025 square yards, or 
•418 of an acre. Matiydr, or first quality land, mostly cultivated in 
rice, and producing three mans per bighd, is assessed at^one rupe^ 
per local bighd, or 4s. lo^d. an acre. Second qitality land, yielding 
one man and two sers of rice per bighd, pays rent at 8 dnnds ^e 
local bighd, or'as. 5 Jd. an acre. Third quality land, growing mustard 
at one man and ten sers per bighd, is assessed at 6 dnnds per local 
bighd, or is. 9§d. per acre. Balud or fourth quality land,,yielding 
one man of rice or mustard per bighd, pays a rent of 4 dnnds a bighd, 
or IS. sfd. an acre. 

Pargand Burigangal : with a measuring pole of 4 cubits, or 6' 
feet, and a customary bighd of 1600 square ya’ds, or ’330 of an acre. 
The rates are extremely low, varyinj^ from i dnnd or i^df pej local 
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highd., or 4|d. pA acre, to ij, ij, i^, and 2 dnnds. Most of the land 
is waste, o? produces grass very sparsely. 

*Pc^gand CiiAK Dilawari : with a measuring pole in use of 
4J .cubits, or 6 feet 9 inches, and a customary highd of 2025 square 
yards, or •4r8 of an acre. All soils,— dhaur, or medium land, grow¬ 
ing mustard— khdl, very low land, irroducing pulses— bahundar, on 
which khesdri is the main crop—and hahid, or sandy land, growing 
wheat and linseed,—and all yielding on an average two mans out¬ 
turn, aae assessed at a rate varying from 3 to 12 d 7 inds a bighd, or 
from qd. to 3s. 6|d. an acre. 

Pargand Dilawarpur : with a measuring pole in use of 4J 
cubits, or 6 feet 9 inches, and a customary bighd of 2025 square 
ytlrds, or ’qrS of an acre. Matty dr, or a loamy soil, growing rice or 
mustard, and yielding three to four tnans of rice and ten to fifteen 
smans of mustard bighd, pays rent varying from 2 dnnds to 14 ■ 
dnnds the local bighd, or from 6fd. to 4s. 3|d. an acre. 

Pargand DrfARMPUR ; with a measuring pole in use of 6 cubits, 
or 9 feet, and a customary bighd of 3600 square yards, or 744 of 
in adre. The rates of rent in this pargand vary to a peculiar extent, 
and fonned^'the subject of a special report in 1875 by the Deputy- 
Commissioner of Wards’ Estates in the Patnd Division, to which, 
as an appanfege of the Darbhangah Rdj, the Dharmpur pargand is 
subordinate. This estate is divided into three parts, called zilds, 
namely, Bimagar to the north-west, Bhawdnfpur to the south of 
Bfrnagar, and Gondwdri to the east. The whole of this tract of 
country has suffered at various times from the destructive inroads 
of the Kdsi river. During the present century the river has gradu¬ 
ally been working its way to the west, and has destroyed the best 
Jands of Bhawdm'pur. Some ten or twelve years ago it began to 
%ttack Bimagar, where some of the largest villages have recently 
been cut away. 'As an instance of the irresistible violence and 
destructive power of the stream, it may be mentioned that an indigo 
factory, Ibuilt some four years ago at Trqraniyd in Bfrnagar, is now 
covered with sand up to the very tops of the chimneys. Unlike 
the riven Ganges, which spreads over the land a fertilizing deposit 
of muddy silt, the river Kdsf, sweeping down through the hills 
firom the water-shed of Mount Everest, brings vast volumes of sand,- 
which it heaps over the surface of the country, destroying the pro¬ 
ductive power of the land, choking the wells, and driving the 
villages from their homesteads. It takes half a century before 
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this sand is fit for even the poorest cultivation. T^d these circum¬ 
stances the varying rates of rent and the different systepft of collec¬ 
tion are primarily attributable, but they are in part also due t^ rtie 
fact that the Darbhangah Rdjds never visit this portion of their pro¬ 
perty, as they consider it unlucky to cross the Kiisl. The collections 
have been left entirely in the hands of underlings, who have sought 
theit own profit at the expense of their masters. The following are 
some instances of the great variation in rates even for the same land 
in the same village. In the village of Kishnapur Behdni, nea.' Kdrd- 
gold, the rates in the eastern told or ward Banichak are—for sdli, 
or land yielding two crops annually, 6 dnnds per local highd, or 
2S. 3d. per acre ; for c/taumds or lands yielding one crop, usually a 
rich crop, as wheat, barley, oats, etc., 5 dnnds per local bighd, br 
IS. lo^d. per acre j for jangld, or lands growing pulses of sorts, 4 
dnnds per bighd, or is. 6d. an acre. In the western told Kahdlgdon, of* 
the same village, the rates are—for sdli, 8 dnnds per local bighd, 
or 3s. an acre; for chaumds, 6 dnnds per local bighd, or 2s. 3d. an 
next] jangld, 4 dnnds per local bighd, or is. 6d. an acre. These 
are the rents paid to. the landlord-in-chief. In the neighbo&ring 
villages, for lands of precisely the same quality and possessing similar 
advantages, the istmrdriddr,n subordinate tenure-holder, collects from 
his under-tenants at the rate of one rupee per bighd o^s. an acre 
all round, which they are said to pay willingly. The Manager is of 
opinion that, as a rule, the higher the rate the better the cultivation. 
Another instance is afforded by the rates paid in Bishnuauld, a 
village in the northern part of Gondwdrd. These are—for sdli 
land, 8 dnnds a bighd, or 3s. an acre ;‘for heti, or land yielding one 
crop of rice, 6 dnnds a bighd, or 2s. 3d. an acre; iox mochrd or low 
rice land, 5 dnnds a bighd, or is. io|d. an acre; for ropd, ox lantj, 
suited for transplanted rice, 4^ dnnds a bighd, or is. 8^d. an acre f 
for ekfasla land, 4 dnnds a bighd, or 6d. an acre ;* for chaumds land, 
3^ dnnds a bighd, or i s. 3 |d. an acre; for jangld land, 2 dnnds a bigki, 
or qd. an acre ; for indigo land, 4 dnnds a bighd, or is. 6d. In acre; 
for bhdgat or garden land, 2 dnnds a bighd, or qd. an acre; for ramnd 
or grazing land, J dnnd a bighd, or 2\d. an acre; and for hhar, or 
land growing thatching grass, i dnnd per bighd, or 4^d. an acre: 
In this village a farm measuring 524 bighds, or i74'67 acres, pays 
only Rs. 61. 15. 6, or 3s. n^d., as rent. The rates at the 
village of Bhdteswarpur are—for katri lands, growing melons and 
cucumbers, Rs. 2. 8 per bighd, ox 15s. an acre; for first Quality or 
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sdli land, Rs. 1/2 per bigM, or 6s. 9d. an acre; for matiydr, or 
land growing indigo, linseed, etc., R. i per bighd, or 6s. an acre; 
doTf bc^lsuma or chaumds lands, 13 dnfids ger bighd, or 4s. lo^d. an 
acre ; for bahuma during first year’s cultivation, 12 dnnds per bighd, 
or 4s. 6d. an acre; for boro dhdn land, R. i per bighd, or 6s. an 
acre. In this village no lands are* rented at a lower rate than 12 
dnnds a bighd, or 4s. 6d. an acre; and the dotwdrs or outsiders who 
do not reside in the village, but come from other places to cultivate, 
pay at nhe rate of one rupee per bighd all round. In Maihna 
Chdndpur, a village to the south-east comer of the pargand, the 
rates are— tarkdri or vegetable land, 7 dnnds per bighd, or 2s. y^d. 
an acre; sdlt, 6 dnnds a bighd, or 2s. 3d. an acre; chaumds, 4 dnnds 
pel bighd, or 1 s. 6d. an acre; jangld, or lands growing pulses of 
sorts, 3 dnnds per bighd, or is. i|d. an acre. In Mdkim Bhawdm'pur 
the rates are— kdkri tdrbuza, or land grown with cucumbers and 
melons, 15 dnnds per bighd, or 5s. y^d. an acre; tarkdri or vegetable 
land, II dnnds*^^r bighd, or 4s. ijd. an acre; sdll, or land yielding 
two crops annually, when above flood level, 8 to 9 dnnds per bighd, 
or frdm 3s. to 3s. 4^d. an acre; sdli, when subject to inundation, 
6 dnnds per 'bighd, or 2s. 3d. an acre; chaumds, when above flood 
level, 5 dnnds per bigM, or is. lojd. an acre; chaumds,yidtVi. subject 
to inundation, 4 dnnds per bighd, or is. 6d. an acre ; jangld, when 
above flood level, 4 dnnds per bighd, or is. 6d. an acre ; jangld, when 
subject to inundation, 3 dnnds per bighd, or is. i^d. an acre. In 
this, as in many other villages in the pargand, the rates of bhita or 
high land are higher than those of didrd or low land, although 
cultivated with tlie same crop. The Deputy-Commissioner seems 
to think* that this great variation in rates is confined to Dharmpur. 
Ij may be trae that in this pargand it is greater than in other parts 
df the District, but it is also the fact that very great variety may be 
observed in every other pargand in Pumiah. 

JPargand pAtHiPUR Singhia : with a measuting pole in use of 
6 cubits, %T 9 feet, and a customary bighd of 3600 square yards, or 
•744 of an acre. In this pargand, rice, gram, wheat, mustard, and 
sugar-can* are grown, and yield from three to six mans per bighd. 
For all kinds a single rate of rent is charged, viz. Rs. i, 3. 4 per 
local bighd, or 3s. 5d. an acre. 

Pargand Garari : with a measuring pole in use of 5 cubits, or 
7J feet, and a customasy bigM of 2500 square yards, or -516 of an 
acre. JOo^s, or first qualily land, is assessed at Rs. 2 per bigjid, or 
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Ss. i^d. an acre ; matiydr, or second quality land, Is assessed at Rs. 
1. 4 per bighd, or 4s. gd. an acre ; third quality land, Rs. i. 2 a 
bighd, or 4s. 3d. an acre ; balud, or fourth quality land, at 12 dnndsfcx 
bighd, or as. lo^d. an acre; fifth quality land, at 4 dnnds per bighd, or 
11 id. an acre. They are all cultivated in rice, mustard, tobacco, 
and kdlthi. 

Pargand Garhi : with a measuring pole in use of 4^ cubits, or 6 
feet 9 inches, and a customary of 2025 square yards, or '418 
of an acre. The soil is for the most part of a sandy description, and 
is cultivated in wheat, indigo, and barley, yielding two mans per 
bighd, and assessed at 2 dnnds 6 pie per local bighd, or gd. an acre; 
but land growing mustard, pulses, and peas, and yielding one and 
three-quarter mans per bighd, pays a rent of 2 dnnds per local bigiid, 
or 7id. an acre. 

Pargand Gagra ; with a measuring pole in use of 4^ cubits, or 
6 feet 9 inches, and a customary bighd of 2025 square yards, or 
'418 of an acre. Matiydr, or a loamy soil growing rice or mustard, 
and yielding three to four mans of rice and ten to fifteen mans of 
mustard per bighd, pays rent varying from 2 dnnds to 14 dnnds the 
local bighd, or from 6|d. to 4s. 3|d. an acre. 

Pargand Hatanda : with a measuring pole in use’of 4 cubits, or 
6 feet, and a customary bighd of 1600 square yards, or -330 of an 
acre. First quality land, growing rice, with an out-turn of six ;«a«jper 
bighd, is assessed at 12 dnnds per local bighd, or 3s. 6|d. an acre; 
second quality land, growing mustard, with an out-turn of four mans 
per bighd, is assessed at 10 dnnds per local bighd, or 2S'. pfd. an acre; 
third quality land, growing khesdrt, with an out-turn of three mans a 
•bighd, is assessed at 6 dnnds per local bighd, or ts. pfd. an acre; fourth 
quality land, growing wheat and peas, with an out-turn of two mans 
per bighd, is assessed at 4 dnnds per local bighd, or ii|d. an acre^ 

. and fifth quality land, growing thatching grass, is assessed at 2 dnnds 
per local bighd, or 6fd. an acre. 

Pargand Haveli Purniah : with measuring poles in use of 4J, 
5, and 6 cubits, or 6 feet 9 inches, 7^ feet, and 9 feet, and customary 
bighd of 2025, 2500, and 3,600 square yards, or •418, •5i6<,and 744 
of an acre. Doras, or first quality land, growing rice, pays rent from 
9.to II dnnds -ptx bighd, or 2s. gfd. an acre; matiydr, or second 
quality land, growing mustard, pays rent from 6 to 8 dnnds per 
bighd, or is. sjd. per acre ; third quality land, growing wheat, pays 
rentals dnndsbighd,'or is. i|d. an'acre; fourth qualify land, 
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..Rowing MUM, pays rent from 3 to 4 dmds per MgM, or from 6d. 
to I i^d. ail acre; fifth quality land, growing thatching grass, pays 
re,yt at r dnnd per or 2|d. an acre. 

PArgand Kadba : Every standard, from 3^ to 9 cubits, is in force 
in different parts of this pargand ; but the 4^ cubit or 6 feet 9 
inches pole is the most prevalent and gives a customary bighd of 
2025 square yards, or •418 of an acre. First quality land, growing 
rice, with an out-turn of six mans per bighd, is assessed at one 
ru^ee jier local bighd, or 4s. lo^d. an acre; second quality land, 
growing mustard, with an out-turn of four mans per bighd, is 
assessed at 8 dnnds per local bighd, or 2s. 4^d. an acre; third 
quality land, growing khesdti, with an out-turn of three mans a 
bighd, is assessed at 4 dnnds per local bighd, or is. 2^d. an acre; 
fourth quality land, growing wheat and peas, with an out-turn of 
,two mans per bighd, is assessed at 2 dnnds per local bighd, or 6|d. 
an acre. 

Pargand K^kjol : with a measuring pole in use of 4 cubits 
or 6 feet, and a customary bighd of 1600 square yards, or *330 
of a*i acre; with a sandy soil {balud), sown in rice, pulses, 
gram, peas,, mustard, barley, khesdri, and wheat, and yielding— 
rice, two mans three sers per bighd —mustard, one man ten sers 
per bighd —gram, peas, and kaldi, three mans per bighd —and 
paying rent from 4 to 8 dnnds per local bighd, or from ii^d. to 
IS. ii;Jd. an acre. 

‘Pargand Kasimpur ; with a measuring pole in ust of 4J cubits, 
or 6 feet 9 inches, and a customary bighd of 2025 square yards, 
or -418 of an acre. Matiydr, a loamy soil, growing rice or mustard, 
and yielding three to four mans of rice and ten to fifteen mans of 
mustard per bighd, pays rent varying from 2 to 12 dnnds the local 
\ighd, or 3s. 7|d. an acre. 

Pargand Katiyar : Every standard, from 3^ to 7^ cubits, is in 
force in different parts of this pargand ; but the 6 cubits or 9-feet 
pole is the most prevalent, and gives a customary bighd of 3600 
square yards, or 744 of- an acre. First quality land, growmg rice, 
and giviyg an out-turn of six mans per bighd, pays rent at R. i per 
local bighd, or 2 S. 8^d. an acre; second quality land, growing mus¬ 
tard, and. giving an out-turn of four mans per bighd, pays rent at 8 
dnnds \oc 3 \ bighd, or is. 4^d. an acre ; third quality land, growing 
khesdri, and giving an put-tum of three mans per bighd, pays rent at 3 
per,local bighd, or 6d. an acre ; fourth quality land, growing 
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wheat, and giving an out-turn of two mans per bigltd, pays rent at 
innis per local bighd, or 4 Jd. an acre. • 

Pargana Kholra : with measuring poles in use of 4^ ant^ 
cubits, or 6| and 7^ feet, and customary bighds of 2025 and*2So. 
square yards, or •418 and '516 of an acre. Palsuttdar, a soil it 
which sand prevails, cultivated in agfiani rice, mustard, wheat, ant 
tobacco; and dd/iga, or high land, cultivated in hemp, bhadal rice 
and sugar-cane, arc assessed at from 4 dnnds to Rs. i. 8 per loca 
bighd, or from is. 2^d. to 6s. ii]d. an acre. • • 

Pargand Kharba : with a me.asuring pole in use of 4J cubits 01 
6 feet 4-^ inches, and a customary bighd of 1806 square yards, or 
■373 of an acre. The soils in this pargand are matiydr, or loamy, 
and balud, or sandy soil. Both are cultivated in rice, and are 
assessed at from 2 dnnds to 12 dnnds per local bighd, or from 6^d. 
to 3s. gd. an acre. i 

Pargand Kumaripur: Every standard, from 3^ to 7^ cubits, is in 
force in different parts in this pargand ; but the 4J 'cubits or 6 feet 
9 inches pole is the most prevalent, and gives a customary bighd of 
2025 square yards, or '418 of an acre. First quality land, growing rice, 
and yielding five mans a bighd, pays rent at 8 dnnds por local bighd, 
or 2s. 4^d. an acre; second quality land, growing khesdri, and yield¬ 
ing three ?nans a bighd, pays rent at 4 dnnds per local bighd, or is. 2 Jd. 
an acre; third quality land, growing gram, and yielding two mans a 
bighd, pays rent at 2 dn 7 ids per local bighd, or 6|d. an acre. 

Tappd LakUpura: with a measuring pole in use of 4^ cubits or 
6 feet 9 inches, and a customary of 2025 square yards, or '418 of 

an acre. First quality land, cultivated in rice, qnd yielding four mans 
of rice ^oxbighd, is assessed at 4 dnnds per local bighd, or is. ^|d. an 
acre; second quality land,cultivated in khesdri, and yielding three mans 
per bighd, is assessed at 3 dnnds per local bighd, or 11 ^d. aft acre^ 
third quality land, cultivated in peas, and yieldingtwo mans per bigM^ 
is assessed at 2 dnnds per local bighd, or 7|d. an acre; fourth quality 
land, cultivated in mustard, and yielding one man twenty sers per 
bighd, is assessed at from i dntid to 2 dnnds per local bighd, or from 
4jd. to '7^d. an acre. • 

Pargand Mahinagar : with a measuring pole of 4^ cubits or 6 
feet 9 inches, and a customary bighd of 2025 square• yards, or 
•418 of an acre. Doras, or first quality land, yielding rice, pays a 
rent of 12 dnnds per local bighd, or 3s. 6Jdi an acre; matiydr, or 
second quality land, yielding mustard, pays a rent of ^'sdntpds per 
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local bighd, or ^s. 4|d. an acre; third quality land, yielding wheat, 
pays a reftt of 6 dnnis per local bighd, or is. 9d. an acre; balud, or 
fourth quality land, yielding khesdri, pays a rent of 4 dnnds per local 
bighd, or IS. 2^d. an acre. 

Pargand Maldawar : with a measuring pole in use of 4J cubits 
or 6 feet 9 inches, and a customary bighd of 2025 square yards, or 
•418 of an acre. Sdli, or first quality land, growing rice, and yield¬ 
ing five mans per local bighd; second quality land, growing khesdri, 
and }^elding two mans per bighd; and tarkdri, or third quality land, 
growing mustard and potatoes, and yielding five mans per bighd, 
are all assessed at from R. i to 4 dnnds per local bighd. 

Pargand Pawakhai.i : with a measuring pole in use of 6 cubits 
(Jr 9 feet, and a customary bighd of 3600 square j'ards, or 744 of an 
acre. First quality land, yielding mustard, sugar-cane, tobacco, and 
hemp, pays rent at R. i per local bighd, or ss. 8^d. an acre; second 
quality land, yielding rice, pays rent at 12 dnnds per local bighd, or 
2s. lo^d. an ifcre ; third quality land, yielding kdlthi, pays rent at 6 
dnnds per local bighd, or is. 9|d. an acre; fourth quality land, 
yieltiing thatching grass, pays rent at 4 dnnds per local bighd, or 
I i:Jd. an aere. 

Pargand Sripur ; with measuring poles in use of g and 0 cubits, 
or feet and 9 feet, and customary bighds of 2500 and 3600 
square yards, or ’516 and 744 of an acre. In this pargand, rice, 
gram, wheat, mustard, and sugar-cane are grown, and yield from 
three to six mans per bighd. For all a single rate of rent is charged, 
viz. Rs. I. 3. 4 per local bighd, or 3s. gd. an acre. 

Pargand Surjyapur : with a measuring pole in use of g cubits or 
6 feeti9 inches, and a customary bighd oi 2500 square yards, or 'gifi 
^of an acre. Doras, or first quality land, cultivated in mustard, sugar- 
*cane,^obacco, and hemp, and yielding, per bighd —mustard, one man; 
tobacco, two mads; and hemp, two mans —pays rent varying from 
Rs. I. 8 to Rs. 2 per local bighd, or 3s. 8Jd. to 7s. lojd. an acre; 
matiyd^, or second quality land, cultivated in rice, and yielding four 
mans per bigM, pays rent from R. i to Rs. i. 8 per local bighd, or 
from 3S*9|d. to gs. 8^d. an acre; balsundar, or third quality land, 
cultivated in kdlthi, and yielding two mans per bighd, pays rent 
varying from 4 to 8 dnnds per bighd, or from ii^d. to is. ii^d. an 
acre; balud, or fourth quality land, grown only in grass for thatching 
purposes or grazing. • 

Paggand Sui.TANPUR : with a measuring pole in use of 6 cubits 
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or 9 feet, and a customary bt'sM of 3600 square* yarfls, or 744 of f 
acre. Sd/i, or first quality land, producing, per to sevr 

mans, rice; one to two mans, castor; two to four mans, jute; one< 
two mans, indigo; two to three mans, wheat; and a half to one and 
half mans, mug-—pays rent varying from 4 dnnds />te to 8 dnnd 
per local lighd, or from is. i^d. to 2s. od. an acre; bhauli, or 
second quality land, producing, per bighd — khesdrt, one to three mans; 
mustard, a half to one and a half man ; linseed, a quarter to three- 
quarter tnan ; arJiar, a quarter to three-quarter man ; musuri, a quarter 
to three-quarter man ; and gram, one to three mans —pays rent from 
dnnds to 4 dnnds and 10^ pie per local bighd, or from 3d. to pd. 
an acre; jangld, or third quality land, producing kulthi, bhitmas, and 
kaldi, of each two tnans per bighd, pays rent at 4 dnnds 9 pie ptr 
local bighd, or is. i|d. an acre. 

Pargand Tajpur : every standard from 4^ to 7^ cubits is in use 
in different parts of this pargand ; but the 4 and 5 cubits, or 6 feet and 
6 feet 9 inches, are most prevalent, and give a cust6mary bighd of 
1600 and 2500 square yards, or ’330 and ’516 of an acre; land 
cultivated in rice yielding four to five mans, and in mustard, wheat, 
and linseed producing two mans on an average, pays rent at R. i 
per local bighd, or 3s. iijd. per acre. 

Pargatia Terakharda : with a measuring pole in use of 6 cubits 
or 9 feet, and a customary bighd of 3600 square yards, or 744 of an 
acre. Doras, or first quality land, producing vegetables and bamboos, 
pays a rent of Rs. 2. 8. o per local bighd, or 6s. pjd. an acre; 
matiydr, or second quality land, producing bhadai and aghani rice, 
hemp, and mustard, pays, a rent of Rs. i. 4 per local bighd, or 
3s. 5d. an acre; third quality land, producing bhadai^ crops, pays 
jent at 12 dnnds per local bighd, or 2s. o^d. an acre; fourth quality 
land, producing arhar, MUM, and kaldi, pays rent at 9 dn^s per 
local bighd, or is. 6d. an acre; balud, or fifth quality land, producing 
kdlihi and grass for thatching purposes and cattle, pays rent at, 6 
dnnds per local bighd, or is. od. an acre. 

Operation of the Rent Law. —The number’ of rent cases 
instituted under the provisions of Act x. of 1859, the Rent Law 
of Bengal, is returned by the Collector as follows:—In 1861-62, 
5516 original suits were instituted, besides 2022 miscellaneous appli¬ 
cations; in 1862-63 there were 5258 original suits, besides 1728 
miscellaneous applications; in 1866-67, after the famine, there 
were .4983 original suits and 5386 miscellaneous application^; and 
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FLOODS ANP BLIGHTS. 

in 1868-69 thfc number of original suits was 4029, and that of 
miscellaneous, applications 4632. 

* ^ooDS.—Pumiah District is very liable to floods, principally 
causecTby the overflow of the rivers Ganges and Kflsi, in conse¬ 
quence of their being swollen by excessive rain before entering the 
District. Serious floods occurred in 1869 and 1870, causing exten¬ 
sive damage -to cattle and crops; and few years pass in which the 
same calamity does not occur to a greater or less extent. There 
are n8 embankments anywhere. A project for embanking the Kflsl, 
which would effect the reclamation of a vast area of jungle country, 
has been proposed, but it is very doubtful whether it could be 
accomplished. The Collector says: ' In flood years it is common 
for the high lands to yield well, and a good rabi crop often makes 
up for the loss of rice destroyed by inundation. This is the case 
particularly throughout the Manihdri, Gondw^ri, and Damdahi' 
police circles.’ The prices of rice, etc. at the time of the floods 
were:—In 1S71—unhusked rice, i man. 15 rm for the rupee, or 
2s. o|d. per cwt.; cleaned rice, 25 sers for the rupee, or 4s. sfd. 
per cwt.; Indian corn, 20 sers for the rupee, or 5s. 7|d. per cwt. 
In 1870 the prices were the same as in 1871. In 1866-67 the 
maximum prices of paddy and rice were—cleaned rice, best sort, 8 
sers for the rupee, or 14s. pdr cwt.; common rice, 9 sers for the 
rupee, or 12s. 5|^d. per cwt; unhusked rica or paddy, 25 for 
the rupee, or 4s. sfd. per cwt.; common unhusked rice, 27 sers for 
the rupee, or 45, i|d. per cwt 

Blight, ran ^, occurs in the cases of tobacco, jute, rice, and wheat. 
Its presence is recognised by the bumt-up aspect of the plants, and 
the bSst remedy against it is believed to be an abundant supply of 
water for irrigation. Some blights are due to insects. That which 
' attacks jute is called bhnd; it eats up the leaves, and thereby kills 
the plant. The only precaution the cultivators take is one dictated 
by superstition. A black earthen pot, which has already been used 
in cooking, is marked on the bottom with the sign of a cross in lime, 
and plaped in the middle of the field. It is called iaikA, and it is 
believed that after it is set up the worms leave the field. This, 
however, is found to be not always the case. There is another kind 
of consisting of a sealed piaper in which an order to the worms 
to leave the field is written. The seal is made with a pice or a 
rupee, and the paperiis hung in one of the comers of the field. The 
natiwe vWio described these processes to me assured me that ‘ the 
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effects of both these tatkds are the same.’ The worm that attacks 
tobacco is called dariyd. Those which affect rice and wheat are 
known as daliyd and paikd ; they are got rid of in a manner sinylif 
to the above. 

Famines. —The District of Pumiah was described in April 1770 
as one of ‘ the four Districts that have more particularly suffered 
ftom the unfavourableness of the season.’ The great famine of 
that year seems to have been attended with a frightful mortality in 
this District. In a secret Report to. the Directors of the East India 
Company, it is stated that ‘ the famine which has ensued, the mor¬ 
tality, the beggary, exceed all description. Above one-third of the 
inhabitants have perished in the once plentiful province of Purniah.’ 
The proceedings of the Provincial Council of Murshidibid show 
that Mr. Ducarrel, Supervisor of Purniah, reported in regard to four 
pargands, after personal visitation, that there having been little or 
no harvest, the people either perished or went elsewhere for subsis¬ 
tence, and the lands lie waste for want of inhabitants, particularly in 
Hdveli Purniah, which contained more than 1000 villages.’ Farther 
on he adds: ‘ The ganj^ called Alamganj, the principal receipts of 
which depended on the consumption of grain in the to^n, has de¬ 
clined greatly, by reason of the considerable decrease of inhabitants 
during the last famine, a great part of the town having become a 
jungle, and literally a refuge for wild beasts. In respect to the im¬ 
provement of the country, I must, in answer, premise that, according 
to the attested accounts I have received from the pargands, there 
have perished near two lakhs (i.e. 200,000) of people in this DLs- 
trict.’ He also reported ‘ that the miseries in the town of Pumiah 
were not less shocking than those of the rural parts. Pestilence 
had to be guarded against by the removal of the dead bodies. 
Upwards of 1000 were buried in three days after my arrival.’ He 
estimated that one-half the cultivators and payers of revenue would 
pferish with hunger, whilst those able to purchase a subsistence would 
have to pay at least 500 per cent, advance in the price of food. ‘ On 
the high and sandy soils, more than half the rayats ara dead.’ 
The immediate cause of distress is known to have been the* failure 
of nearly all the crops of the year, but particularly the late rice, in 
consequence of long-continued drought The areas of the greatest 
Suffering are unknown; indeed, very little more than the foregoing 
information is now obtainable. In 1788 I fin'd it reported of the 
Dharmpur pargand, that of this great estate, paying a yearly®revenue 
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of 9,000, lands of the annual rental of or about one- 

foufth of the whole, had been depopulated during the famine •, ancf 
most of them continued out of cultivation down to that year. 

Ii? 1788 the rainfall was very deficient, the Collector reporting 
that none fell after the 12th September. He did not consider, 
however, that this was a sufficient cause to induce a famine. The 
causes of the prevailing high prices were, according to that officer, 
that the people refused to part with the aghani rice till a good rabi 
or spring crop was ensured by rain during the early months of 1789. 
‘The produce of the bhadai harvest/ he writes, ‘was sufficient at the 
rate it was sold to enable the rayats to discharge so much of their 
rents as to obviate the necessity of their carrying that of Agrihayan 
(Nov.-Dee.) to market. Large quantities of grain are in the h*ands 
of merchants of MUrshidibid; and as the demand for it from the 
• lower parts of Bengal has been suspended for some time, it remains 
in the golds (stores), ready to be exported if a favourable market be 
found.’ ‘ElvtSi should no enhancement of price take place,’ he 
adds, ‘ the present average rate of about one man for the rupee, 
with the charges for collecting it and transportation, must render it 
too dear to ’be carried to a distant market, except in case of extreme 
necessity.' 

In reporting on a similar insufficiency of rainfall in 1791, the 
Collector gives some interesting particulars concerning the food 
supply and capabilities of the District to withstand drought. His 
report also shows that the prevailing crops in the different parts of 
the District were much the same as at the present time. ‘ The 
rains not leaving off till the end of Sraban (isth August), the bhadai 
or first crop of rice has not been at all affected by the drought. 
This harvest is in common years estimated at a third in value, and 
■ more than that proportion in quantity, of the whole produce of the 
year; but it has riiis season fallen short of that proportion, from the 
oircumstance of the rains setting in more than a month earlier than 
usual, iR consequence of which much of the land which had been 
prepared was so suddenly inundated that it could not be sown. 
This \wis particularly the case in a considerable tract of pargani 
Dharmpur. By the continued drought from the commencement of 
Bhddra (iSth August), the aghani rice has been very materially 
injured. Indeed, it has totally failed, except in spots near rivers 
and lakes, where some moisture has been preserved. Such situations, 
how^verf are not unfrequent; and their crops are so flourishing 
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that the failure of the aghani will not much exfceed a half of 
ihe usual produce of that harvest, and from the high pfice which 
grdn bears, the loss in value will be much less. The la^ir 
which has been employed in cultivating land for the rabi hfe been 
thrown away, for the ground is so parched that without a seasonable 
shower it must be unproductive. There seems at present a great 
probability that this harvest will totally fail. But as the cultivation 
of rabl is nowhere considerable, except in zild Gondwird, the 
District in general will not be materially affected by this dlcum- 
stance. Upon the whole, the grain failure need not be estimated 
at more than a fourth of the usual annual produce, and as the 
common exportation exceeds that proportion, these Districts would 
not be considerably injured by the deficiency could they preserve 
their own produce for their own consumption, which' would be the 
case were the calamity local; but as other provinces in which grain ‘ 
always bears a higher price than in Purniah are likely to suffer by a' 
similar drought, it is probable that the exportation, i/' not checked, 
may be much greater than the District is able to afford. It will 
be easy to ascertain, with sufficient accuracy for th^! purpose, how 
much these Districts can spare. I do not apprehend that the revenue 
will be much affected by the impending scarcity. The eastern 
pargands, whose level is low, but in which the seasons are earlier than 
in the faslt tracts, have been less injured by the inundation in the 
month of Jaishtha (May), or by the late drought, and are split into 
small zamtnddris, whose proprietors are expert in the management 
of their estates, and are mostly rich. The losses will be borne 
without needing or asking indulgence from Government. Dharmpur 
will, I apprehend, require indulgence from Government. I' have 
already stated that a considerable tract of this pargand suffered 
severely by the early inundation in the month of May; and that’ 
Gondwiri (near half of the pargand') is the only mahdl in which the 
rabt is considerable, and that this harvest will probably fail. This 
mahdl would scarcely have cleared itself in a common season. 
In its present circumstances some remission seems indispensably 
necessary.’ 

From the foregoing extracts, it would seem that In consequence of 
the lowness of large tracts of the country, the greater portioh of the 
winter rice can survive till reaping time, even if there is no rain from 
the beginning of September. It may be observed that in the early 
records, we meet more frequently with the expression of fedrs of an 
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excessive tha» of a deficient'harvest. Thus, in 1786, it is stated 
that the revenue of pargand Badaur had fallen from Rs. 150,000 a 
to Rs. 75,818, ‘solely from the too great abundance of rice;’ 
and tlJat in the District generally, much land had fallen out of culti¬ 
vation in consequence of the excessive production of previous years, 
and the immense stores of rice in the country rendering grain 
crops so valueless as not to suffice to pay the rents of the lands 
producing them. 

Th*e completion of the Permanent Settlement drew official atten¬ 
tion away from the close observation of the harvests, on which 
revenue assessments had previously largely depended. There is no 
mention of any failure greater than ordinary short crops till 1865. 
'I'he scarcity of the following year, however, is explained by Mr, 
Cockerell, in his Report on the Distress in the Behar Districts, to have 
been due to a sudden and excessive increase in the price of all 
articles of food. There was a certain deficiency in the local produce, 
but nothing amounting to a general failure of the crops. The grain 
stock of the District had been reduced by the excessive drain upon 
it for the provision of the troops, which were constantly passing to 
and fro in’consequence of the war with Bhutdn during the two 
previous years. General exportation to other Districts had also so 
far diminished supplies, that in October 1865 the coarsest kind of 
rice was selling at twelve sers for the rupee. As the fresh crop came 
in, an improvement took place, and distress was nof again generally 
felt till the following April, when rice had again risen to,the above 
rate. About this time, however, mango fruit, of which there was an 
extraordinarily large supply, became fit for consumption, and large 
classeS of the people were almost entirely supported on this food 
for several weeks. Notwithstanding the unusual demand, this fruit, 
*was so abundant that a hundred continued for a long time to be 
sold for a single pice, or |d. 

• The mformation derivable from the District Reports regarding 
this year is very meagre; but it appears that the bhadat crop was in 
most parts of the District an unusually good one. The people were 
alreadyfin October 1865, living on it. This crop is considered to 
be very unwholesome when new ; and accordingly a severe epidemic 
of fever broke out, which depopulated whole villages. In the town 
pf Pumiah two-thirds of the population were prostrated. The aghani 
crop in the south wls a little below the average. In Krishnaganj 
two-sixteenths of this crop perished by drought. In the extreme 
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east, beyond the Mahdnandd, people tvere forced toVlive on kachu 
and other edible roots. In Srfpur only one-half of the* average 
produce was obtained. In Dharmpur, the aghani crop, though s^wM 
very late in the year, produced well, but the bhadai was aThilure. 
Here, however, the people had wheat and plenty of pulses to live 
on. In Rdniganj they took to living on marud immediately after 
the bhadai harvest. ‘ Near Purniah, however,’ the Collector wrote, 

‘ the crops that I have inspected of aghani rice look very flourishing, 
and the persons I have consulted tell me there will probably be flearly 
a full yield.’ In October 1865, the number of sers of rice obtainable 
for the rupee at the Headquarters Station were—rice, best sort, 9 
sers per rupee, as against 22 sers in 1864, and 26 sers in 1863; rice, 
second sort, bhadai, 16 sers, as against 31 in 1864, and 40 in 1863* 
ddl, arhar, 8 sers, as against 13 in 1864, and 16 in 1863 ; peas, 12 
wn, as against 26 in 1864, and 40 in 1863; khesdri, 12 sers, as, * 
against 12 in 1864, and 35 in 1863 ; dta (flour), sers, as against 
9 sers in 1864. No relief seems to have been required; only 
was spent on some petty road work in the Headquarters Station. 
No deaths occurred, and very little severe distress w^s reported. 

The Famine of 1874. — The District officers from the first seem 
to have taken a gloomy view of the situation. The different Deputy- 
Collectors in charge of Subdivisions sent in statements in November, 
showing that at the most a half-crop of bhadai had been gathered, 
and that a three-eighth crop of aghani might be expected, although 
generally fhe prospects in the north-west were not so bad as those in 
the north-east and east. From Ardriya it was reported that of the 
bhadai in that Subdivision two-thirds had been reaped, but that the 
. aghani would only give a one-eighth crop. The officer at Krish- 
, naganj reported that a one-half crop of bhadai had been obtained,. 
and that at the most a three-eighths crop of aghani was to be ex ■' 
pected, in which opinion the Collector thought him too sanguine. 
The Mahdnandd had not overflowed, and both the autumn and- 
winter rice had suffered along its banks. In the south of the 
District the bhadai yielded a half-crop, and a quarter-crop of aghani 
was expected. From the neighbourhood of the Kfisf, importations 
were already being made towards the north and east of the District, 
and people from the eastern villages were going westwaM to buy. 
Mr. J. I* Shillingford, who lives near Damdahd, calculated that 
a three-fourths bhadai crop had been gathered, and that a five- 
eighths aghani was expected in his neighbourhood. ^ o 
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The following paragraphs are extracted from Sir R. Temple’s 
‘ Famine* Minute ’ on Purniah District. The tracts especially 
affected from failure of inundation and of rain, and which have 
the wdfst degree of distress, are —Thdnd KisM Amiir, population 
ii4;i47j Balrdmpur, 115,961; Kadb£, 134,158; total population, 
364,266. The tracts affected above the average by failure of rain, 
which have the secondary degree of distress, are —Thdnd Bahidur- 
ganj, population 173,511; Krishnaganj, 144,164; Purniah, 148,619; 
one-tlTird of Aririy£, 60,947 ; total, 527,241. The total of the 
population more or less distressed thus amounts to 891,507 souls. 
The question then arises as to what proportion of this population 
may be expected to need assistance from Government in some 
sfi^pe or other, during the period of distress which is about to 
begin. The Collector (Mr. Kemble) has calculated the number at 
• 130,000, of which 45,000 pertain to parts other than the distressed 
tracts, leaving 85,000 for these tracts. The latter number, taken on 
the population of these tracts, amounts to 10 per cent. The Com¬ 
missioner (Mr. Barlow) makes a similar calculation, whereby the 
number comes out at 150,000, which amounts to 17 per cent, on 
the population concerned. ‘ I should consider it sufficient for 
safety to assume 30 per cent, for Kdsbd Amiir, Balrdmpur, and 
Kadbd, and 15 per cent, for Bahddurganj, Krishnaganj, Purniah, 
and part of Ardriyi, which gives a total of 188,365 souls; to which 
must be added 50,000 for the rest of the District, making a total of 
238,375, say 240,000. The period of distress will probajily com¬ 
mence towards the end of the current month (March), and will last 
till the middle of August, when the bhadai or August rice comes in— 
say foifr and a half months on the whole. The Collector’s estimated 
.number, 130,000, at | ser per head per diem, gives for four and a 
•half months the quantity of 328,000 mans. The Commissioner’s 
estimated number, 150,000, gives a total quantity of 380,000 mans. 
In order to provide a margin for safety, he has brought up the 
quantity to 500,000. The number according to my estimate 
gives a quantity of 607,000 mans, to which it may suffice to 
add a sAall margin for safety, bringing up the total to 6^ lakhs of 
mans.' ‘ I have examined with the Collector the map of the relief 
roads. The lines form a tolerably complete network throughout the 
distressed tracts, and have a total mileage of 505 miles. With all 
these, it seems to mfthat some road or other will be within reach 
of alroost’every village, say within a distance of two to four mile^ 
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Unfortunately, the soil of this District is not suitable for tanks; con¬ 
sequently one ipeans of providing relief works is lost. The ’cattle 
are here watered from the rivers or rivulets, which are so abundant. 
The improvement of village tracks will, however, afford tHt minor 
sort of employment which may be required.' ‘I have had the 
advantage of meeting Colonel Bum and Mr. M‘Queen, and learn¬ 
ing from them the fortunate condition of the large pargand of 
Dharmpur, belonging to the Darbhangah Rdj, which is situated 
in part near the Kusl and in part near the Ganges. I Myself 
passed through the part near the' Ganges, and saw that the crops 
were excellent. Colonel Burn and Mr. M'Queen described the 
autumn and winter harvests as having been good, and the promise 
of the spring harvest as being equally good; but they doubted 
whether any real assistance could, or would, be afforded by the 
people there to the distressed portions of the District.’ ' 

On the 6th October the last fortnightly narrative was sub¬ 
mitted. It gives in an appendix the following details of disburse¬ 
ments, which, although they had not undergone the careful auditing 
they are still receiving, may be taken as approximately correct: 
—Constmction of roads, ;^i9,938, 6s. 3d.; transpdft of grain, 
;^47,6i6, i8s. 6|d.; money advances to residents for purchase of 
grain, ios. od.; money advances to zamittddrs to assist 

their tenantry, ;^3940; constmction of store-houses, ;^26o9, 
IOS. 8|d. ; purchase of tools and plant, ;^535, 2s. 3|d.; store-house 
establishment, ^^’743, 2S. 3|d.; minor charges-, j^’iS 93 . i6s. 3|d. 
It must be remembered, in calculating the entire cost of relief in 
Purniah District, that the above total is exclusive of the cost of the 
• Government grain, and the carriage of it by rail from Calcutta to 
Sdhibganj. The following particulars are derived from Mr. A. P.o 
MacDonnell’s report on the food-grain supply and statistical review ' 

. of the relief operations in the .distressed Districts of Behar and 
Bengal during the famine of 1873-74;—Total quantity^! grain 
delivered, exclusive of transfers, 24,802 tons; distributf d m charit¬ 
able relief, 1897 tons; sold for cash, 10,762 tons; advanced on 
loan, 4583 tons; paid as wages of labour, 5366 tons; retnainder, 
2194 tons; 45 tons were used as fodder for the Government trans¬ 
port trains; 2149 tons are to be written off to wastage, at the rate 
of about 8 per cent. Of cash expenditure, 19,200 was distributed 
in charitable relief; ;^2i,758, 8s. od. was paid as wages on relief 
yorks; and ;^i 1,312, los. od. was advanced on loan. Th« fore- 
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going figures are taken from the statement presented to the House 
of Commons. The daily average number of persons charitably 
relieved in the Distritt of’Purniah was as follows:—From 25th 
Janflaiy to 24th February, 7 ; 25th February to 24th March, 797 ; 
25th March to 24th April, 3844; 25th April to 24th May, 8233 > 
25th May to 24th June, r6,538; 2Sth June to 24th July, 36,180; 
2Sth July to 24th August, 33,331; 25th August to 24th September, 
3572. The average daily attendance each month of labourers on 
reliefrworks was:—356 in December r873 ; 945 in January 1874; 
3640 in February; 10,231 in March; 20,264 in April; 31,029 in 
May; 28,763 in June; 21,746 in July; 9626 in August; and 1014 
in September. 

• Famine Warnings. —On this subject, the. Collector, reporting 
before the experience of 1874, wrote:—‘ I do not consider that 
• famine rates were reached in Piimiah in 1866-67. A relief com¬ 
mittee was fonned, but found nothing to do. I think that six sers 
of rice for tilt rupee, however, is the dearest rate that could be 
borne, and it is also the case that the high prices of 1866-67 did not 
last*long; the aghanl crop put matters straight. The peculiarity 
of Purniah is that the rainfall varies a good deal over the District; 
hence the local crop varies much, and universal loss is unknown. 
I should regard loss of crops in more than six thdnds, or a serious 
rise after the reaping of the aghant crop, as likely to cause scarcity 
amounting to famine. I should say eight sers in January was a pi;ice 
indicating danger. The people depend mainly u^on the aghani, 
and with it could almost stand entire loss of the bhadat crop. The 
District is sufficiently well off in means of importation, being full 
of navigable rivers, and having one trunk road and various inter- 
^ District roads running through it.’ 

Means of Communication are not so good in Purniah Dis¬ 
trict, generally as* in neighbouring Districts of Bengal and Behar. 
The tract of country, however, lying north of the Headquarters 
Station,*is fairly well opened out by roads, many of which were 
made during the relief operations of 1874; and as this whole 
system pf roads converges on the great Ddrjlling and KirigoH road, 
it is thereby connected with the river Ganges, and beyond the river, 
by steamer, with the East Indian Railway at Sdhibganj. The 
following statement of the roads borne on the books of the Road 
Cess Committee, together with their length and the expenditure on 
each j)f them during the cess year 1874-75, has been specially supplied 
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to me by the Chairman. The names of the chief maskets situated on- 
each road are also given. The first nine on the list are famine roads; 
and the greater part of the expenditure* shown against them was jn 
account of compensation for lands taken up in 1874 for th«ir''con- 
struction, and which could not be assessed during the hurried 
operations of that period. The Road Cess income during 1874-75 
was ^5936, 13s. od. on account of cess on lands; and 
17s. i^d. on account of cess on houses, realized at the, maximum 
rate provided for in Act x. of 1871—that is, ^ dnnd on everycupee, 
or |d. in the shilling, or 7^d. in the pound. The demand for the 
year was as follows;—Cess on lands, ^7087, los. od.; cess on 
houses, ^300 ; fines, ^105, 14s. od.; total, ^7493, 4s. od. There 
was, accordingly, a balance of^1301, 13s. io|d.; the largeness -of 
the amount being due to the fact that little severity in realization 
was used after the late period of distress. The Road Cess Com-o 
mittee have endeavoured as far as possible to make their roads fall 
in with those of Bhigalpur on the west, and Dindjpul- on the east, 
so as to complete the communication between the Behar Province 
and Assam. The second joad on the list was made entirely with 
'this view, and is a continuation of the north Emigration Road of 
Bhdgalpur. It has not yet been bridged, nor has all the earthwork 
been completed, but it is hoped that ferries will be established and 
the route opened as a fair-weather road very shortly. The first, 
third, and fourth roads open communication between the bank of the 
Kusf and the borders of Maldah and Dindjpur, through tracts south 
of those traversed by the second. Most of the roads to the south 
of the District—that is, from the eleventh to the twfinty-fifth on the 
list, are repaired under the supervision of indigo planters, and were 
originally made by them. They are all most useful roads, not only^ 
connecting the factories, but passing through large markets andt 
villages, and uniting them with the Headquarteis Station and the 
Ganges and DdrjOing road. This main line of communication jn 
the District, which is metalled, and, except at Dingra ghal on the 
Mahdnandd, bridged thro.ughout, runs from Kdrdgold on the Ganges 
to Titdlyd, 108 miles. „ 

The following is the list: — (i) Road from Keutgrdm to 
Tdrdpur, 79 miles long; cost of repair in 1874-75, ^27, 13s. 5|d. 
This road passes from Dhardrd and Sirsi markets and indigo 
factories, by the large village of Bokrdhd, ,;to Pumiah, where 
it runs for two miles through the Civil Station along tlie Qanges 
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and Darjiling joad, from which it diverges at the thirtieth mile. 
It then jruns through Nilganj and Mahendrapur markets to the 
KadM police station,^and thence through the markets at Barsol dr 
^uljdnjjur southwards to Tdrdpur on the Mahdnandd, opposite Rdi- 
ganj, at the triple junction of Maldah, Dindjpur, and Purniah District.s. 
(2) Road from Nithpur to Atwdrl near the tardi, 91 miles long. 
This road runs along the whole north of the District from Ndthpur, 
close by Matiydri police station and Sultinpur indigo factory, through 
pargc^ds I'erakhardd, Sripur, Pawdkhdli, and Surjyapur, to the 
borders of Dindjpur. (3) Road from Sdhibganj to Bhopld-Tdjpur, 
78 miles long; cost of repair in 1874-75, ;^io, iis. lo^d. This 
road starts from the frontier of Nepdl in the north-west comer of 
tjie District, and runs past Amond indigo factory, crosses the north 
Emigration Road near Matiydri, runs through Basantpur, the 
present headquarters of the Ardriyd Subdivision, through Dalmalpur 
market and Amur-Kdsbd police station, across the Ganges and 
Ddrjfling ro^ and the river Mahdnandd at Dengrd Ferry, and 
on through Rdnfganj police outpost and market, crossing the river 
Saddnu, to the river Ndgar on the Dindjpur frontier. It is the main 
line of coipmunication from the north-west of the District to the 
eastern divisions. The Nepdlfs of the 5 ^xh■fardi use it when going to 
the Nekmard and other fairs in the Rdjshdhf Division. (4) Road 
from Tuilsid to Bhddeswari ghat, 38 miles long; cost of repair in 
1874-75, ;^i, 9 *- This road leaves road No. 2 at Tiilsid, on the 

left bank of the Kankdi, and passes through the Bahddurganj police 
station to Krishnaganj, where it crosses the Ganges and Ddrjfling 
road, and runs on to the borders of Dindjpur, reaching that District 
at the^point where the Nekmard fair is held. (5) Pumiah to Basant¬ 
pur, 24 miles long. This road runs through the large rice-mart of 
* Kdsbd, and is the route ordinarily taken by persons travelling between 
the Headquarters Station and Ardriyd. (6) Road from Barsoi to 
Rdniganj, 19 miles long; cost of repair during 1874-75, i8s. 8d. 
This r<»d runs north and south from the large market at Barsoi 
through Balrdmpur police station, to meet road No. 3 at. Rdniganj 
outpost^ It passes through very low country, and is impassable in 
ther ainy season. (7) Road from Basantpur to Rdniganj, 5 miles 
long; passes through Rdjdkhar market and Gidwas Factory, where 
it crosses the old Ndthpur road. (8) Road from Tiirkeli, the former 
headquarters of thq Ardriyd Subdivision, to Bahddurganj, 19 miles 
longj new of little importance. (9) Road from Bahddurganj to 
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Garwa Factory, i8 miles long; passes through Rot^ market. (lo) 
Road from Pumiah to Nithpur, 51 miles long. In fom^er times, 
^#hen N^thpur was the great centre for grain trade in the sub-/ar «7 
tract, this was an important road. It passes through Srinagar ^pajcet, 
crossing the Saurd at Khitaghdt. The other markets on it are at 
Gaumati, Peshdwd, and Sdifganj., (ii) Road from Purniah to 
Damdaha, 20 miles long; cost of repair in 1874-75, ;£36, i8s. n*|d. 
It runs to Damdahd, through Kljhd and Khdyd indigo factories. 
(12) Road from Pirganj via Bhawdnipur to Madanchak, the 
point where the Sdhibgauj ferry steamer anchors in the cold and dry 
weather. It is connected with the Ganges and Ddrjlling road by 
three cross roads. It is 34 miles long, and cost to repair in 1874-75, 
^146, 19s. i|d. (13) Road from Purniah to Hdyatpur, 46 mil^s 
long; cost of repair in 1874-75, 14s. n^d. The markets 

on this road are Diwdnganj, Sdifganj, Manshdi indigo factory, 
Nawdbganj, and Mdnihdrl. Hdyatpur is an important market on 
the boundary of Maldah, where the Kdmld and Kdlindrl rivers are 
connected with the Ganges. (14) Road from Purniah to Saurdgadf, 
30 miles long; cost of repair in 1874-75, ;^i2i, ss. 3id. This is 
the main route in the cold weather for minor traffic by b,ullock-carts 
and pack animals to Bhdgalpur, by the Sauragadi ferry, and across 
pargand Chhdl, south of the GUgri, to the Ganges at Bardri fenv. (1^) 
Road from Bishnupur to Gondwdrd, 17 miles long; cost of repair in 
i 874 - 75 » £^Si 2s. 9fd. This is a cross road, passing west of the 
Headquarters Station through the large market and indigo factory 
of Ddmar. (16) Road from Gondwdrd to Saurdgadf, 15 miles in 
length; cost of repair in 1874-75, ;^3o. It connects the Ganges 
and Ddl-jiling road with the Bhdgalpur route. {17) Roat], from 
Gondwdrd to Sdifganj, 16 miles long; cost of repair in 1874-75,. 
^^63, i8s. 5d. (18) Road from Kodri to Sohdrid via Bordtd, 25' 

miles long; cost in 1874-75, ;^6o. This roa 4 and the preceding' 
one connect the Ganges and the Ddrjlling road, at Gondwdrd (kdnd, 
with the small village markets and factories in the neighb.'.urhooci. 
(19) Road from Banbhdg to Rdnlganj, 29 miles long; cost of repair 
in 1874-75, ;^49, 9s. I id. This road runs almost parallel with the 
Ndthpur road. (20) Road from Puthiyd to Lakshmfpur,' 8 miles 
long; cost of repair in 1874-75, £12. This is a small cross road 
connecting the interior of pargand Dharmpur with the Ganges and 
Ddrjlling road. (21) Road from Sdifganj to Jlarinkhdrl, 16 miles 
long; cost of repair in 1874-75, ^50, 6s. od., passes M^inanagar 
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‘fndigo factory. ,(22) Road from Lakshmi'pur to Kodarkdti, a market 
bn the Ganges which has considerable trade with Colgong in 
IBJlidgalpur, 8 miles long; cost of repair in 1874-75, (23) 

Roa*i ft-om Diwdnganj to Hardd via Pirganj, 7 miles long; cost of 
repair in 1874-75, od. This is a cross road connecting 

the Manihdrf road with the Ganges and Dirjfling road, at the Hardd 
bridge. (24) Road from Sdifganj to Mahandrapur, 15 miles long; 
cost of repair in 1874-75, ;^32, r8s. 8Jd. It runs from Sdifganj 
through Husdinganj, where the Kadbd munsifi is situated. (25) 
Road from Chakld to Kodri, 10 miles long ; cost of repair in 1874-75, 
£2^. It runs from a point on the Purniah and Saurdgadf road, 
7 miles from the latter town, to the banks of the Kusi near Bhawdn- 
I>ur Rdjdhdm. (26) Road from Krishnaganj to Titdlyd, 40 miles 
long. This is part of the old Ddrjiling road running through the 
.police station and large mart of Kdlidganj. (27) Road from 
IlM’abdrf to Kdlidganj, 9 miles long; cost of repair in 1874-75, 
£2 %; connects Kdlidganj with the present Ganges and Ddrjiling 
road. (28) Road from Atwdri to Titdlyd, ii miles long; is part of 
the*Dindjpur and Ddrjiling road. (29) A short road 10 miles in 
length, connecting the two large villages of Bahddurgapj and Pawd- 
khdli; cost of repair in 1874-75, ;^n, is. od. (30) Road from 
Pawdk^i to Kiiti, on the left bank of the Mahdnandd, 12 miles 
long, passing the large mart of Gangi; cost of repair in 1874-75, 
;^8o. (31) Road from Belgdchhi via Kanhdriyd to Kadbd, 12 miles 

long ; connects the roads of the south-east of the District with the 
Ganges and Ddrjiling road some miles below Dengra ferry. (32) 
Road from Rdniganj thdnd to Khageli U^dt, via Mansdlapdti and 
Purdni, 12 miles long; connects Rdniganj with the rice-marts on 
the Kilsi. (33) A village road-from Mangra ghdt aa. the Pandr to 
jUkud, 6 miles long; cost of repair in 1874-75, £t, 7s. 9|d. (34) 

Road from Jaldlgarh to Ardriyd, 14 miles long; cost in 1874-75, 
^29, 9s. 5d.; an important village road. (35) Road from Ardriyd 
to Kdrsikdtd, 15 miles long ; cost of repair in 1874-75, £iio, os. 2d. 
(36) Road from Ardriyd to Sikti, 16 miles long; cosj of repair in 
1874^75, £59, i8s. 6d.; this road and the preceding one connect 
the headquarters of the Ardriyd Subdivision with the police out¬ 
posts on the Nepdl frontier.' (37) Road from Ardriyd to Matiydrf, 
18 miles long; cost in 1874-75, £ 9 > 4id. This road runs 
along the boundary between pargands Sultdnpur and Hdveli Pumiah. 
Total leagth of roads in the District, 893 miles, maintained in 
you XV. 
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1874-75 at a cost of ;^ii84, 7s. 7d. There are Resides several 
small village roads maintained in the Headquarters Subdivision, at 
a cost of Ktishnaganj Subdivision, at a cost gf 

9s. lo^d. ; and in the Ardriyi Subdivision, at a .qo^ of 
£ 2 'j 2 , i6s. lo^d. 

^The Manufactures of Pumiah are comparatively few, and 
affect the wealth of the District in a very limited degree. Besides 
the manufacture of indigo, which is most largely carried on in the 
south, and of gunny-bags in the jute country towards the ®orth, 
only a few handicrafts are practised. Though most of these give 
employment to but few families, they are of much interest, and 
deserve a short description. During the course of the last half- 
century, however, many have died out, such as, tent-making, an 
art which flourished in the town of Purniah under its old Musalmdn 
faujddrs. Tooth-powder is also no longer prepared by a separate 
' class of mtsiwdlds, the women of every family making as much as 
is required for their own use, from the material'j which have 
been described in the paragraphs on jungle products. All working 
in glass has also disappeared; the rude glass or kdnch, still prepared 
in Bhdgalpur, being no longer used for bracelets. The best kind of 
sind&r or red lead, with which all orthodox Hindus mark iflkd) 
themselves on certain religious occasions, is now all imported by 
European merchants, the natives say from China. The coarse 
kind used for painting, and with which the upper parts of kuhis 
or earthen vessels are often coloured, is still manufactured in the 
west and south of the District, where some of the ingredients are 
readily obtained from the soil. It is prepared by fusing together 
four parts of lead with sixteen of impure sulphate of soda, acd one 
of an earthy nitrate of potash. Makers of ornaments of lac are still 
numerous, and the trade is followed by both Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans, but their number is decreasing in consequence of the 
increasing demand for bead and glass bracelets from England. Tl^ 
following is an estimate of the cost of making eight paift of lac 
bracelets;—^ lbs of chaur't or shell lac, costing 6Jd.; 2 lbs. of fine 
earth, which costs nothing; cliafra, a gum obtained.from different 
species of acacias, to bind these together, 6d.; firing, i^d. The 
colouring is effected by the addition of 2 oz. of indigo, if blue is the 
colour required, fd.; or 2 oz. safedd, a white powder, an impure 
carbonate of lead, for white, fd.; or sindur (rad lead) for red, |d.; 
or hartdl (orpiment), a sulphuret of arsenic, for yellowp fd.; or 
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r&nga-pdni, a decoction from the seeds o{.^t.laikan (Bixaorrelana), 
for pink,*|d. The 6ost of production varies, therefore, from is. 

to IS. 3d. A pair of bracelets sell for from 3 to 5 dnnds, or 
froili 4^d. to^ 7^d., or eight pair for from 3s. to 5s. The profit of the 
maker is, then, from is. 9d. to 3s. Qd. It takes about four days to 
prepare eight pairs of bracelets, so that the daily wages of the 
ckt'trigdr varies from 5d. to lod. This rarely represents his own 
individual earnings, as he is usually assisted by his wife and children. 

Bit)Ri Ware. —Of the arts of Purniah District, the preparation 
and inlaying of bidn ware is by far the most interesting, both on 
account of the excellence of the articles produced, the dexterity of 
the artisans, and the division of labour used in the different operations 
(■yf manufacture, a circumstance very rare in India. Bidri is a com¬ 
pound metal, and is prepared by members of the Kansdri caste, who 

• live in Bellori, a village situated about four miles from the Civil Station 
of Purniah. There are at present only four families in Bellori who 
follow' this aif, and four others of the same caste who make serposhs 
or covers for the native tobacco pipe or hookah. In the manufacture 
of the ware, the workmen are usually divided into three classes. The 
first melt and cast the metal* and turn it in a lathe to complete the 
shape, which is usually that of the ordinary sttmhd or water-vessel, 
or of a hookah stand. The second trace the figures and other de¬ 
signs on the work, which is then passed on to the third class, who, 
after doing the carving work, return it to the second, who inlay it 
with silver, give it a final polish, and stain the metal black. At 
Bellori, only the first of these operations, namely, that of melting, 
casting, and turning the metal, is performed. The two other opera¬ 
tions are effected in the old town of Purniah. The main component 

, of bidri is the metal called by the natives of the District Jastd, 

fwhich is identical with the dastd of Bengal, or zinc, the other 
ingredient employed being copper. Lead is not used now, as it 
seems to have been in the time of Buchanan Hamilton. The whole 
process fnay be thus described:—^The workmen put a quantity of 

• zinc into one earthen crucible, the copper being placed in a second 
but smaller one, the proportion observed being 176 parts of the former 
to 9 of the latter. Both crucibles are coated outside and inside 
with cow-dung. A fire of cakes of dry cow-dung is made in a small 
pit, into which the crucibles are put, and covered with fresh fuel. 
When the metals are fused, the contents of the smaller crucible are 
pour^ ihto the larger. In this operation, as lately observed, no 
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measflres were taken to prevent calcination. Buchanan Hamilt 
remarked that such a result was- obviated by throwing «into : 
crucible a mixture of resin and bees-wax. The fire is again pil 
round the larger crucible, and in a few minutes the two jpetafs*uifi 
and are passed into a mould formed of baked clay. When t 
UdA has cooled, it is turned by the same workman, with the aid 
a hired coolie who works the lathe. The vessel then goes to tl 
second set of worknien, who inlay flowers or other ornament, usual 
of silver. These artisans first rub the bidri with diluted sulpha 
of copper, which gives its surface a black colour—a process which 
intended to assist the designer in tracing the figures, which are thi 
more distinctly seen by the carver. The designing is effected by 
sharp-pointed instrument of steel. When the design is traced, tl 
vessel is passed on to a third workman, who carves or cuts out tl 
design with small chisels of various shapes, and returns the work ( 
the designer, who now with hammer and punch fills the caviti* 
with small plates of silver, which become firmly fixed ihto the meta 
A final polish is given to the whole by rubbing it first with cakt 
made of shellac and powdered corundum, and then with a piecd c 
charcoal. When the polish has been completed, a permanent blac 
colour is given to the bidri by the application of a paste formed c 
four parts of sal ammoniac, one of unrefined nitre, and five of roug 
saltpetre, freshly collected, the whole being moistened with rape-see 
oil, to which a little powdered charcoal has been added. Thi 
paste is thickly applied to the ware, which is allowed to remai 
covered with it for four days. It is then washed, and is found to b 
^ of a fine black hue, which is not affected by water, and is not liabl 
to rust. It does not dint under the blows of a hammer, but‘break 
into pieces when too 'violently struck, although it is very far fron 
• brittle. It is not nearly so fusible as tin or «inc, but melts mon 
readily than copper. Jastd or zinc sells in Piftniah at the rati 
of 2| sers per rupee, or 2 lbs. 12 oz. for a shilling. The prop®rtioi 
of copper to be mixed with this is about 2^ ^chhatdks, which cost / 
dnnds, or 6d. The melters and turners sell the ware produced fron 
this amount of metal, usually two articles, at 2 rupees, or 4 shillings 
so that the profit they make is about 9 dnnds, or 15. i^d. Tire in 
layers and polishers receive high pay. Bidn-yizxt is of two kinds = 
the best is called garkhi, in which the workmanship is very good; 
the second kind is called karttd bidri, the designs on which are of a 
much plainer description, and the finish inferior. A gafMi, bidri 
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vessel of the ordinary size sell at from 14s. to Although the 

preparatibn of the metal is confined to the Kansdri caste, the inlay- 
ifig and’polishing is carried on by members of many other castes, 
sudh as Sondrs, Dhdnuks, Sunris, and Musalmdns. 

Cleaning of Cotton is effected by Musalmdns called Dhuniyds. 
They buy cotton-wool at 2 ssrs of 85 /<?/d weight for the rupee, and 
remove the foreign matter always mixed with it by means of an 
instrument called a dhondit. In cleaning, one chhatdk or 2 oz. is 
lost ;*and the remainder, 1 scr chhatdks, is exchanged with women 
who spin thread, for i ser 4^ chhatdks of thread—that is, at the 
rate of sers of cotton for i ser of thread. The price of i ser 4^ 
chhatdks of thread is Rs. i. 4. 6 or 2s. 6|d., at the rate of r scrpei 
i*upee. Therefore on every rupee or two shillings’ worth of cotton, 
the Dhuniyd makes a profit of 4 dnnds 6 /iV (6|d.). A man can 
clean 3 sers of cotton daily, and a woman can spin cotton into 
thread at the rate of a chhatdk a day. One scri^ chhatdks of cotton 
will yield i dir is, chhatdks of thread. Hence the woman’s profit is 
i ser IS, chhatdks, minus 1 ser 4^ ckhaidki, or 9^ chhatdks of thread, 
thd price of which is 9 dnnds 6 pie (is. ajd.). A woman takes a 
month to spin 1 ser 1^ chhatdks of cotton into thread, so that she 
earns only 9 dnnds 6 pie a month ; of course she does this in addi¬ 
tion to her own household duties. Women of all castes spin thread. 

Blanket-Weaving is carried on by Gareris almost entirely in the 
west and south of the District. Some of the members of this caste, 
which is exclusively employed in the rearing of tiie wool-yielding 
sheep and in this manufacture, have no flocks, and live entirely by 
weaving; others have both looms and flocks, and others have flocks 
and IK) looms. All, however, hold farms, as, owing to the frequency 
, of disease, the produce of their flocks, and consequently of their 
( looms, is uncertain. The wool of the two first shearings from each 
Iamb is separated into white and black, and is woven into fine 
ilankets. That of the first shearing, and some of the finest of the 
second^is woven without dyeing j but most of the second shearing, 
which is of an indifferent black, is dyed of this colour. All the 
wool of the subsequent shearing is mixed, and is spun and woven 
without distinction, so that, if properly mixed, the colour should be 
grey. This, however, is rarely done; and in the same blanket some 
threads are black, some grey, and some white, all irregularly dis¬ 
posed. The womrti tease and spin the wool on a small wheel, and 
the merf weave it in the same primitive loom that is used for making 
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sackcloth or gunny. The cloth is, therefore, woven in very narrow 
slips, called pat'is, from live to seven of which are usually* stitched 
together to form a blanket. There are four kinds of blankets: th^ 
largest is 7 hdths or 10 feet 6 inches long, by 4 hdths or 6 ?eet 
wde, and requires 5 sers or 10 lbs. of wool, costing about 5s. It 
takes a man and woman fifteen days to make one, and the price is 
8s., giving a profit of 3s. The second kind is 6 hdths or 9 feet, by 
3^ hdths or 5 feet 3 inches, and requires 4 sers or 8 lbs. of wool, 
costing 4s. One is made in about twelve days, and is sold fOr 6s. 
The third kind is 5 hdths or 7 feet 6 inches, by 3 hdths or 4 feet 6 
inches, and requires 3 sers or 6 lbs. of wool. It takes eight days 
to make on'e, which is sold for 5s. The fourth kind, 4 hdths or 6 
feet, by 2\ hdths or 3 feet 9 inches, requires or if sers or 3 Ib^. 
to 3| lbs. of wool, costing from is. 6d. to is. qd. It takes five or 
six days to make, and is worth 3s. There are also inferior blankets, 
called chhdpt'i, which sell at 2s. each, and are very coarse, being 
often made with an admixture of the wool of the Bengal sheep. 

Gunny is largely manufactured in the Krishnaganj Subdivision by 
the women of the Koch, Bhlm, and Pdliyd castes, who bring Ihe 
woven pieces to market, where they are purchased by small traders, 
bipdris, who carry them for sale to the Kdti, Rupddahd, and Dulil- 
ganj bdzdrs, on the banks of the Mahanandd, whence they are 
exported to Calcutta by boat. Owing to the recent introduction of 
machinery for the manufacture of gunny, the demand for hand-made 
cloth has been declining. The Subdivisional officer estimates the 
export of gunny pieces from Krishnaganj at about 5,000,000 pieces. 
The gunny is manufactured into strips of about 5 feet in length and 
3^ or 4 feet in width. The price of the raw jute which is rei\uired 
to make one such strip is about 4//« or i^d. A woman cleans 
the raw jute and finishes one strip in a day, for which she gets 
from 7 to 9 pice, 2|d. to 3|d.; so that her iabolir is only worth 
about 1 dnnd or i Jd. a day. The gunny manufactured is of very 
coarse texture. 

Paper.— In the town of Krishnaganj there are about thirty fami¬ 
lies of country paper manufacturers, who call themselves kdghaziyds. 
They are Musalmdns by religion, and intermarry only among them¬ 
selves. They subsist wholly on the profits of their special trade. The 
paper is manufactured from jute fibre, which is pounded into pulp 
and then mixed with half its weight of lime. This mixture is allowed 
to soak in water for three days, after which the lime is waslfed away 
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and the pulp is*put into a vat with clean water, juid frequently stirred 
up so as ft) prevent its settling to the bottom. A flat square sieve is 
tfeen introduced, and S. portion of the fine jute pulp is caught in it, 
whith,! when dried, forms a sheet of paper. Rice-starch, is applied to 
the surface to give it a smooth appearance, and it is thus rendered 
fit for use; sers or 2| lbs. of jute is sufficient for the manufacture 
of four quires of foolscap size. A quire sells for four.//Vif (i^d.), and 
a family makes as nrany as twelve quires of paper in a day, when 
the i^ulp is ready for use. As, however, the whole process takes 
between four and five days, the out-turn must be divided by one of 
these numbers to give the daily average earnings. Some of the 
kdghaziyds own several vats, and these, of course, contain paper in 
till stages of preparation; but the greater number are content with 
one vat, which gives them just sufficient to live upon. The jute 
• used for paper manufacture are the munidsi and koshtd, and not the 
ordinary jdthi or des'i sorts. 

Spirit Distillation. —Country spirit is distilled in the Govern 
ment distillery from rice, from the petals of the makud flower, and 
frohi kotra, or the refuse of date sugar. The drink made from the 
first is called pachwdi. In its preparation the rice is first moistened 
in water and then put in an earthen jar, the bottom of which is 
perforated, with holes. Another larger earthen pot is then filled 
with water and placed on a fire. On it the jar containing the rice 
is fixed, and the rice is boile’d by the steam from the pot of boiling 
water below. The rice is then taken out from the pot, put,on the 
ground, covered with a black piece of cotton cloth or blanket, and 
left for four or five hours. It is then mixed in a basket with 
bd]ih(fr, or small balls formed of the roots of the following plants:— 
Bankul (Zizyphus vulgaris); desi-bair (Zizyphus jujuba); karabi 
(Nerium odorum); kath-bel (Feronia elephantum); mango (Man- 
gifera Indica); ‘akhund (Calotropis gigantea); bromdundi, whose 
scientific name I cannot determine; jainti or mace (Ailschyno- 
mene s^sban); deodhdn (Holcus saccharatus); amla (Phyllanthus 
qvvAAics) dhutdra (Datura metel); kuchla (Strychnos nux-vomica); 
stj (Euphorbia nereifolia); simul (Bombax Malabaricum); and arjan 
/^erminalia arjuna). The mixture is iq the proportion of 30 lbs. of 
& to five bakhdr balls, of the size o? an ordinary musket bullet. 
1 is not often prepared in this District, but is mostly brought in 
/rom Nepdl. The* rice is again divided out in small parcels, over 
/each.ofVhich a heavy weight is placed, till in the course of a week 
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it becomes quite hard, and is called a kdrchd. When required for 
use, the karchds are mixed with churd, a preparation of rice described 
on page 286, in the proportion of 30 lbs.* of the former to 
lbs. of the latter, and steeped in a largfe jar of water for sei^eh or 
eight days. During this time complete fermentation takes place, 
and the c6untry spirit is distilled from the liquid in a rude still. 
The quantity of karchd. and churd mentioned produces about three 
gallons of spirit, valued at Rs. 7. 8. o, or 15s. 

The Manufacture of Indigo is of very old date in Piftniah 
District. The first mention I find made of it is in a letter, dated 
the 16th Jan. 1788, from the Collector to the Board of Revenue, in 
which he mentions a Mr. Coustard, ‘ a quiet, industrious man, pro¬ 
prietor-of a small indigo manufacture,’ amongst some non-official 
Europeans resident in the District. Indigo was, however, probably 
largely cultivated before that time, as in the following year the Col¬ 
lector made a detailed report on the manner of its cultivation. Nfl- 
ganj, a few miles south of the native town of Pumiah, was the first 
factory built, probably about 1775. The vats were then made of 
wood, and the boilers of copper. The new industry seems to have 
attracted much attention amongst the people, and pieces of the 
plant were circulated amongst the village head-men as curiosities. 
The Koldsf factory in pargand Katiyir was erected a few years after¬ 
wards. Thus the cultivation seems at first to have progressed 
southwards towards the Ganges didras. The N^thpur pargand, now 
in Bh^galpur, was the next field for indigo operations. ’Mr. Smith, 
whose name is still preserved in one of the Pumiah bazars, took 
the whole pargand on lease from Government and erected factories. 
The Collector’s Report of 1789 shows that the cultivation was 
' Carried on by a system of advances; on receiving which, at rates 
varying from is. to 6s. 3d. per bighd of 2400 square hdths or cubits,^ 
according to the soil, the cultivator handed the Mnd ploughed and 
weeded to the planter, who merely sowed the seed. When it is 
remembered that at this period rice was often so cheap :\Sid abun¬ 
dant that it did not pay the cost of harvesting it, it is easy to under¬ 
stand that indigo cultivation spread rapidly. Where the 9lanters 
were also landlords, they did not in any case exact a higher rate of rent 
than 12 dnnds or is. 6d. a bighd, a rate which the Collector seems to 
have thought moderate. The manner of valuing the crop was also 
likely to satisfy the rayat When the crop was full grown, three or 
four of the leading villagers, together with an dmln or survtyoi^from 
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the factory, estimated thfe produce as it stood in the field. If they 
failed to agree, it was cut and bound into bundles, and as many of 
'|hese bundles as could be loaded on three carts drawn by four bullocks 
was cjonsidered to be equal to ‘ the produce of a bighd,’ and valued 
at 8 rupees or 16s., provided, however, that, the plant was of a 
luxuriant growth, and not deficient in leaf. After the seed was 
sown, no further care seems to have been taken of the plant, except 
for a little weeding. If a second cutting was obtained, the planter 
received it without paying anything to the cultivator. 

In Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s time, the relations were not so 
favourable to the cultivator; but it is probable that, as indigo land 
was unsuitable for other summer crops, the dye was sufficiently 
remunerative to induce a considerable production. Its great advan¬ 
tage was that then, as now, such land annually bore a second crop 
of rape or mustard seed, except in a few high places, where some 
indigo plant was preserved and allowed to mature seed. Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton’s flescription principally refers to the south of the Dis¬ 
trict about Manihirf, where the seed was usually sown in February, 
and, when the season was favourable, reaped before the inundation 
in July. }f this occurred late in the season, and there were many 
showers in spring, there were sometimes two cuttings from the 
same field; but on an average of years the quantity procured from 
the second cutting was very inconsiderable. When the inunda¬ 
tions came ejrly, the crop was often entirely lost, and generally 
suffered more or less. In moderate seasons this loss fell more 
heavily on the manufacturer than on the farmers, for the latter, know¬ 
ing that the plant expands under water, allowed it to soak two or 
three* days, within which time it does not rot, but subsequently 
produces a trifling quantity of indigo. Another description of land 
was very low, and the only crop that could be sown on this, instead 
of indigo, was stlmmer rice or millet; on such land indigo was less 
•dependent on the early showers of spring, without which the plant 
on oth'^r soils must fail. October indigo was also grown on two 
kinds of soil. ‘ The first is on the banks of the great rivers, where 
there are spaces covered with sand, that produce a very scanty 
vegetation in spring, and are never regularly rented, but in a few 
parts are sometimes cultivated with water-nielons and other cucurbi- 
taceous plants. If the sand does not exceed one foot in thickness, 
and rests on a tollable soil, this kind of land has been found highly 
favourable for indigo, and it is almost the only crop which the 
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farmers would with satisfaction cultivate.* The seed is sown in 
October as the floods retire, and with little or no previous'culture, 
and the plant afterwards requires little care or expense. Tht 
moisture then in the sand enables the seed to germinate, and sends a 
tap root down towards the richer soil. Until the root reaches this, the 
plant resembles a fibre; but no sooner does it reach the soil, which 
is preserved moist by the sand, than it acquires vigour, and the 
driest seasons and most scorching winds produce little or no effect 
on its subsequent growth; for no soil seems to prevent evaportition 
so powerfully as sand.’ ‘ The other land fitted for sowing indigo in 
October is that which produces a winter crop, either as the only 
harvest of the year, or as succeeding rice or other grain that is reaped 
in summer. This indigo is usually sown along with rape-seed, which 
is gathered in January, and leaves the indigo to ripen in spring. 
Sometimes the indigo is sown along with wheat or barley ; but as 
these are sown in November, and ripen later than the rape-seed, 
they are less fit for the purpose. One great advant%e has been 
found to attend the October cultivation' of indigo, as fitting it for 
the lower parts of the District. In favourable seasons it coifies 
early to maturity, and towards the bottom of the stems ripens its 
seed before the season for cutting the plant arrives. When this 
happens, the seed may be picked from the growing plant, without 
material injury.’ In one year between 300 and 400 mans of seed 
were procured from one small factory, and the rayat^ were paid for 
it at the rate of As. 5 or los. a man. 

Dr. Buchanan Hamilton gives some very interesting estimates, 
mostly on the authority of a leading planter of those days, named 
•Mr. Ellerton. Each bighd of 76 cubits square yielded on an average 
12 bundles, measured with a chain of 3^ cubits in length. One 
factory man of indigo was ordinarily produced from 350 bundles. In 
.comparing the profits of the cultivator from indigo ind from rice, Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton estimated the out-turn of the latter at 3^ mam 
to the bighd, valued at Rs. 2 (4s.), or double the value of indigo. Mr. 
Ellerton, however, calculated 7 mans as the ordinary average, worth 
Rs. 2. 12. o (5s. 6d.), or nearly three times the value of the«indigo. 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton continues: ‘ It is true that the whole expense 
of the cultivation of summer rice, in ploughing, weeding, watchings 
and reaping, may be double that of indigo; for in the three first 
operations very little pains is bestowed on this'^lant, and unless it 
is near the factory, the manufacturer pays the expense of^aijiage, 
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while, as I have said, the charge for reaping grain is enormous. 
The land also on which indigo is raised is in genera] poor and low- 
rented, and where it is the only crop, does not pay more than 4 
dntDisKir 6d. a btghd, or one-quarter of the produce. Still, however, 
the rice is no doubt a more profitable crop. In fact, the farmers, 
except on the poor sandy land that will not produce rice, are 
exceedingly backward to undertake or continue indigo cultivation ; 
and many of the landlords discourage their tenantry from engaging 
in it by every means in their power.’ In Gondwdra pargand, where 
indigo is still largely produced, Dr. Buchanan Hamilton obtained 
the following statistics for four factories during eight years:—In 
1800, 41,764 bundles of the plant were cut, and 131!^ factory mans 
<Ii indigo produced •, in 1801, 48,834 bundles of the plant were cut, 
and 162 factory mans of indigo produced; in 1802, 26,083 bundles 
were cut, and 109^ factory mans of indigo produced; in 1803, 
74,525 bundles of the plant were cut, and 278 factory mam of 
indigo produced; in 1804, 93,945 bundles were cut, and 381 mans 
produced; in 1805, 138,798 bundles were cut, and 537 mans pro¬ 
duced; in 1806, 92,770 bundles were cut, and 310 produced; 
in 1807, iCKi,io6 bundles were cut, and 754 ma^ts produced : total, 
682,825 bundles of plant, yielding 2662 factory mans, or 95 tons, 
of indigo. The average result is that 257 bundles of>the plant 
yield one man of the dye. In Gondwdra the land is higher and 
the soil stiffer than in Manihiri, and 18 bundles were said’to be the 
yield of the standard b/g/id. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton estimated that 
there were, in 1810, 64 factories in the whole District, cultivating 
70,000 bighds of land. 

For'the description of indigo cultivation and manufacture I ^ve 
three full reports: the first, by the Collector, whose obser\'ations 
^extend over the whole District; the second, by Mr. A. J. Forbes, 
zaminddr of the* Sultdnp'ur pargand, in the north of the District; 
and the third, by Mr. G. Shillingford, of Koldsi Factory, which is 
especially full and statistically valuable. In October, what are 
technically-known as the settlements take place.. .The^ cultivators 
attend at the factory oflSce, when they are paid up all that may be due 
to them for indigo delivered during the preceding season, and take 
advances for the ensuing crop. The sum advanced and the terms 
of the contract vary in different parts of the District. The planters 
in the south give Eft the present time Rs. 3 or 6s. per local btghd, 
and i»ak% the contract only for one year; in the north, Rs. 2 sind 
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often only R. i pet UgM is advanced, and a contract is sometimes 
made for as long a term as ten years. The contract generiflly binds 
the ray at —(i) to cultivate in indigo a certain quantity of land, vary¬ 
ing usually from about ^ higM to 4 or 5 bighds, exclusively for'the 
particular factory-making the advance; (2) not to sell the indigo 
plant produced on this land to any other factory; (3) to get the land 
ready in proper time for sowing, the number of sowings being some¬ 
times specified; (4) to sow it when ready; (5) to weed it at the 
proper time, with the aid of the factory servants; (6) to ctit the 
plant when required to do so; (7) to deliver a certain quantity, 
generally 8, sometimes 7 or 9 bundles, measured with a s\x-Jidt/i or 
9-feet chain, per rupee. The planter binds himself—(r) to take any 
seed the plant may produce before or after cutting, at the rate df 
Rs. 5 or los. per man; (2) tq make good any loss the rayat'cazy 
suffer from wilful negligence by the factory servants; and in most 
cases (3) to pay for carriage either by cart or boat to the factory. 
As soon as the settlements have been completed, dr during the 
settlements, should they be prolonged—that is to say, during Novem¬ 
ber and December, the planter has to measure the field for which 
his rayats have contracted, in order to see that he has the exact 
quantity and proper description of land. The kdthd used in indigo 
measurements is generally the same as that used in the pargand to 
which the village belongs, whose lands are being measured. 

Lands begin to be prepared for indigo about the end of December, 
and ploughing and harrowing go on, according to the description of 
land, until the middle of April and even till May. In some places 
sowing begins in October on the higher kinds of alluvial land, where 
thq),seed is often sown broadcast, not immediately after the floods 
retire, but whilst the fields still retain much moisture. No plough¬ 
ing is requisite under this system, which is called khakt't. In moste 
■ factories, however, no land can be so^vn till Fefbruary, when the 
mdghdt sowing is made on high land from which the md^hdt tori 
or red mustard crop has been reaped, and on other high land which 
retains its ^moistqre. In the end of February a lower and more 
moist description of high lands, and in March the higher eitdras or 
cAar lands subject to inundation, and in April the lower cAar lands, 
are sown. Sometimes the planter waits for rain before he sows; and 
sometimes^ie sows according to the method called Aarard, in which 
there are many successive ploughings and hartowings until the soil 
is thoroughly dry and pulverized, when the seed is scattered broad- 
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cast and a favourable shower is awaited. If there be a copious fall 
of rain the plant springs up amazingly fast, and in a month stands 
. ^foot high I but if it 1)e a mere drizzle, the rotting of the seed in 
the'giound is to be greatly apprehended. Should there be no 
rain for twenty days or a month after the seed has been sown, there 
is no fear of loss if the ground has been well prepared, the seed 
remaining perfectly intact and unaffected, and showing no sign of 
sprouting. In some parts of the District very high land is not 
sown*till the end of April (Baisikh), nor even till within a few 
weeks of the setting in of the rains. The more near the period of 
the monsoon rains it is sown, the better is the crop. These sowings 
also produce the best colour, because ‘ the ground on which it 
thrives, being less moist, less effectively vitiates the fecula in the 
plant by sucking it down as sap.’ In the south of the District, if 
there is a good fall of rain in April, the rayais sow all their fields 
from which pitrln tori or white mustard has been harvested with 
baisdkhi indigo. This crop is raised by the rayats in what is 
termed fazl cultivation, as they do not contract for it, but sow it of 
thetr own accord, over and above what they settle for by bond. 
Baisdkh seems to be the natural season for sowing indigo, as at 
that time seed which has been lying dormant in the soil since the 
prevfous season germinates; and wild indigo, ban-nil, also comes 
up. Up-country seed is used for the October and February sowings, 
and (best, or seed grown in or near Pumiah District, for the later 
sowings. The higher lands require more cultivation than the lower, 
twelve ploughings, bdrd Ms, being necessary on such lands; w’hile 
on the lowet lands only six are given, more being considered to 
injuriausly affect the plant. Land from which a tori crop has been 
taken does not receive more than four Ms. Ploughing costs the 
,planter who uses hired ploughs about one rupee for eight turnings 
up of the soil. The cultivator could plough twelve times for the 
>ame money. Weeding, which commences in April, costs, in the 
south o/the District, about 8 dnnds per bighd, or 3s. an acre. It is 
done with -the koddli or spade, and consists in removing only the 
larger weeds or young plants of the jhau tree (Tamarix dioica). In 
the north, however, it is a more expensive and troublesome opera¬ 
tion, and is effected by the pttsni or spud. All weeds and grass are, 
removed. When the earlier sowings are about two feet high, fjie 
plant is cut, leaving about half a foot still standing, in the hope of 
obtaiping second and third cuttings from it. The first cuttings are 
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called murhan, and the others khittid. The plant Jeft is kept for 
seed. In the south of the District, indigo somelimes standt six and 
eight feet high when it is cut. ’ , 

The manufacture begins in June. The plant is brought iixsHiall 
bundles on carts or boats to the factory, and deposited near the vats 
to be measured. Carts and boats also are obtained on the advance 
system, the advance being at the rate of Rs. 8 or i6s. per cart, and Rs. 

12 or 1, 4s. od. per boat In some places pack-bullocks or buffaloes 
are used as means of transport. A .chain, usually 6 cubits or ^ feet 
long in the south, and 4^ cubits or 6 feet 9 inches in the north, is 
passed round the stems of as many of the bundles or pulas as will 
fit within it. The number of these is suj)posed to represent a chain¬ 
ful, and the rest are counted, each chainful being subsequently paid 
for at the rate fixed in the contract. The rayat gets a receipt for 
this amount as soon as his plant is measured. The plant is now 
carried to the steeping vats, where it is arranged, bundle over 
bundle, and stacked. Large beams are put on to prftss down the 
plant, and water is pumped in. The plant is then left to steep, 
and, if February sowing, remains in this state from ten to twelve 
hours, or, if April, from fifteen to twenty hours, until the experienced 
eye perceives that the liquid, a highly diluted indogen, has attained 
a fine bright orange colour. A thick froth rests over the whole, 
and is of a dark blue or bluish-black colour. From these signs, 
and from the general appearance of the vat, the planter knows it is 
time to run ihe liquid into the adjoining vat, where it is to be 
oxidized by a process of beating. Over-steeping makes a larger 
produce but inferior colour, and under-steeping the reverse. Both 
extremes are to be avoided, as a medium of weight and colour in 
indigo is the most profitable to the planter. Good indigo is invari¬ 
ably light, and bad indigo heavy. The beaters, usually Dh£[ngar| 
coolies specially hired, plunge, into the fluid, which is about knee 
deep, and begin to beat it with paddles, called pharudsfz.t first 
slowly and gently, and then more quickly and strongly.^ ’ Eight 
to fourteen ‘men, according to the size, are required for each 
vat. The froth after rising to a great thickness gradually subsides, 
and finally disappears altogether. The beating is generally com¬ 
pleted in three to four hours if the plant has been properly steeped, 
but if under-steeped it takes as much as five or five and a half hours 
to oxidize the fluid. The beaters now come out mf the vat, in which 
the fecula is permitted to settle. If it has been properly beftte#, the 
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fecula will havQ perfectly subsided in an hour or lesj. Care must* 
be takers never to overbeat a vat, as the fecula grains then become 
l^oken into very fine dust and do not possess sufficient gravity to 
sub*i(^. As soon as the grains begin to unite, which may be tested 
by taking a little of the fluid on a plate, and when the general aspect 
of the vat is black, it is lime to desist As soon as the fecula has 
subsided, the water is drained off by means of holes perforated in 
the sides of the vat, one above another, and closed by pins. The 
uppe*most pin is opened first, and so on to the lowest The indigo 
is now pumped up into the boiler from the ‘fecula vat,’ where the 
produce of all the vats has been collected for that purpose. The 
fecula is generally boiled from eight to ten hours, until the froth 
entirely disappears from the surface, a little pure water being 
occasionally added to prevent burning.' It must also be kept 
constantly stirred. After boiling, the indigo is strained, and 
permitted to flow into a small flat vat, technically known as ‘the 

table.’ Hei* the water is permitted to flow into a small hollow 

at the side, and from that it is ..lifted up in buckets, and some¬ 
times pumped up back into the table again. The table is 
covered willi a sheet, over which the liquid is thrown. After this 
‘changing,’ as it is called, has been kept up for an hour and a half, 
or sometimes two or three hours, the water becomes perfectly clear, 
and the indigo, in the consistency of thin gruel, is left on the sheet. 
It remains in this state, wrapped and folded up, with weights upon 
it to press out any water still remaining. It is then’put into strong 
boxes lined with cloth, the sides of which are perforated with 

holes. The boxes being filled, they are placed under screw or 

puiiey»presses until the indigo coheres in a firm block, not unlike 
cheese in consistence. This block is taken out, and, by means of 
^a frame of iron ■wires, cut into cakes. The cakes are ne.xt arranged 
on open shelves »n the indigo ‘godown’ or storehouse, which must 
^ave good ventilation that the cakes may dry quickly. As soon as 
they are^ry, they are carefully sorted according to colour, packed 
in mango-plank chests, containing from four to seven hundred cakes 
each, agd sent to the Calcutta agents of the factory, to be sold there 
by public auction or to be shipped direct to England. 

The only factory for which I have received statistics is the large 
concern at KoMsi, The factory has a cultivation of about 3200 
bighds, or nearly *400 acres. During the eleven years preced¬ 
ing i§72^ two seasons brought losses, three seasons covered their 
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expenditure, and six years were good. The average ,sum expended 
on the working of this concern during the same period •was, in 
round numbers, ^^3800, besides about 200" of interest, or ;£4oog 
in all. According to Messrs. Thomas and Co.’s Indigo Circular,<he 
average price which the Koldsi indigo fetched from 1862 to 1872 
was ;^24 per factory man. According to the same authority, the 
average out-turn was 280 factory mans. The average number of 
bundles cut for the five years preceding 1872 was 102,500. The 
average area of cultivation was about 3200 bighds. The average 
yield per bundle of plant manufactured was seven-sixteenths of a 
cake; 366 bundles ought to give one man of indigo. The average 
number of cakes made annually was 44,800, each cake weighing 
about 4 chhatdks or 8 ounces when dry; that is, 160 cakes went to 
make up one man. The dverage yield per bighd was, therefore, 3|’ 
sers or 7 lbs. The average number of bundles cut per bighd has 
been 32. The out-turn, however, is sometimes much larger. In 
the village of Modra, in which 223:^ bighds of land ’are sown in 
indigo, 14,341 bundles were cut in one year, giving 64 as the 
average number per bighd. Similarly in the village of Simdvid, 
where 186 bighds of land are sown ih indigo, 7414 bundles were cut, 
giving, on an average, 40 bundles per bighd. In the village of Sdif- 
ganj, 364 bighds of land are sown, and 14,332 bundles cut, giving 
an average of 40 bundles per bighd. In Dalori, 198 bighds of land 
are sown, and 8735 bundles cut, giving, on an average, 43 bundles 
bighd. The average profit has been ^^2720, thus:—Proceeds 
of the average out-turn of 280 mans of indigo, at ;^24, the average 
price per man, deducting outk or expenses incurred 

annually, ;^4ooo, there remains an average annual profit of J^2'j2o. 
The rate of profit in average years, therefore, is 68 per cent, on the 
floating capital annually expended, and in really good years it must^ 
be more than cent, per cent. The Koldsf concern employs about 
80 coolies daily for ordinary work, such as digging, weeding, etc.,; 
about 70 ploughmen; about 20 messengers to supervise tHe cultiva¬ 
tion; 16 factory messengers and personal attendants; and 60 others 
—grooms, elephant-drivers, thatchers, masons, carpenters, black¬ 
smiths, gardeners, and postmen; in all, 296. About 1700 men are 
engaged in cultivating during the indigo season. 

On the subject of indigo-planting in its relation to the cultivators, 
Mr. Shillingford remarks: ‘ This [Koldsi] factory, and I may say 
this District, differs from all other Districts, in that the ckltigation 
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of indigo is based more on the principle of free trade than elsewhere. 
In otheibwords, it pays the rayat to cultivate indigo in Purniah, and 
Ije does so of his own* free-will. For he sells us his indigo at our 
vatt, yhere it is properly measured and a fair value given for the 
plant. The proof that it pays is that most of the rayats do not live 
in factory farms, and, consequently, they can, whenever they like, 
pay up their debt to the factory and stop cultivating.’ He thus enu¬ 
merates the advantages of the Purniah system;—(1) ‘ During the 
mon*iis that indigo lands are being prepared and sown, no other crop 
can be grown ; (2) three-fourths of the indigo is sown on lands from 
which .one crop has already been reaped; (3) in half of the lands, 
rice can be sown after the indigo has been cut,—thus the rayat gets 
three crops in one year off half his lands at least, mustard invariably 
preceding the indigo ; (4) on .all the didra Lands only one crop can be 
, grown, and that is indigo, for they go under water in July, remain 
under water till January, and are not fit for ploughing till March ; 
(5) no gr.ain Sells at R.s. 5 or los. per man in Purniah, of which the 
rayat can reap 10 mans or even.6 mans per big/id, as is the case 
with indigo seed j (6) the factory assists the rayats by giving them 
bullocks, ploughs, money to pay off their mahdjans or grain-lenders, 
and money for weeding. The bullocks they keep for good, and cul¬ 
tivate their other crops with them. The money we advance bears 
no interest during the. season in which the advances are made.’ 
The Collector in 1873 seemed to endorse these statements to a 
large extent. ‘The planters,’ he w’rote, ‘are-for the most part 
gentlemen who have been born and bred in this District, .and who 
are consequently known to, and understood by, the rayats. Either 
the land here does not require, or, at all events, is not considered 
to require, so much weeding and care as is given to it in other Dis¬ 
tricts, either in Bengal or Behar. At the time indigo is sown near 
the Ganges, no other crop will grow. It wiH also grow on land from 
•^hich mustard has been reaped. For these reasons, no difficulty 
is ever foftnd by. the planters in getting rayats to take advances. 
Some gentlemen who possess interest in land, as patniddrs, farmers, 
^ or as rayats, sublet it on condition that the rent is paid in indigo. Mr. 
C. Shillingford tells me that he lets some of his jots or farms at five 
bundles of indigo the bighd. Petty differences occasionally arise 
between planters and their rayats, such as always will crop up in 
^ ^1 business transactions; but I have seen none of that universal 
disaffgetien and discontent which prevailed for years in Bengal.’ 
yoL. XV. a A 
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The following infonnation regarding the area cultivated and the 
out-turn of the several indigo concerns in Purniah Districtvwas ob¬ 
tained for .me by the Collector from the managers during the month| 
of March and April 1876, and is founded on the latest me9.swe- 
ments and returns. Munshai concern, owned by Mr. C. A. Shilling- 
ford, in pargand Kumdripur, with factories at Munshdi and Kfrpur, 
having an average area of indigo cultivation for the past ten years 
of 3348 and 2189 big/uis, and yielding an average out-turn of 189 
and no mans respectively. Mainanagar concern, owned by*Mr. 
G. Burnell, in pargand Kdnkjol, with factories at Mdinanagar," Bynd, 
Kdliganj, and Mahddebpur, having an average area of 6000 l>ighds 
under cultivation for the past ten years, and yielding an average 
out-turn of 300 mans for the same period. Pirganj concern, in pa/^ 
gand Hdveli Purniah, owned by Mr. H. Cruise, having an averagd 
cultivation of 1000 btghds, and an average yield of too mans of 
indigo. Sultdnpur concern, owned by Mr. A. J. Forbes, with factories 
at Sultdnpur, Ampnd, Rohikpur, Jalalgarh, ForbesdbSid, Rdmpur, 

. Mdisakul, and Khopda, having an average cultivated area for the 
past ten years of 17,568 bighds, and an out-turn of 363 mans. Bhuu- 
gdon concern, owned by Rdi Lakshmipat Sinh, in pargand Tdjpur, 
having an average cultivation of 2065 bighds, and an out-turn of 105 
mans. Gondwdrd concern, owned by Mr. H. Cave, with factories at 
Kord, Nisendra, Dumdr, Deblpur, Jaurid, Bopird, Khawdspur, Kdbar, 
and Gonria, m. pargand Dharmpur, having on an average 9194 bighds 
under cultivation, and an out-turn of 925 mans. Nllganj concern, 
owned by Mr. R. S. Pyne, in pargands Dharmpur and Hdveli 
Purniah, with factories at Nilganj, Kdjd, Khdga, Putilwa, Bdnbdgh, 
Bishnupur, Mirzdpur, Sirsi, and Masaud, having under cultivation an 
average area of 13,913 bighds, and an out-turn of 675 mans of indigo. ^ 
Sahdrd concern, in pargand Dharmpur, owned by Mr. J. L. Shilling-^ 
ford, with factories at‘Sahdrd, Hansdill, and Rodshl, having an 
average area of 4000 bighds under cultivation, and an ouMum of 
from 350 to 400 mans. Koldsi concern, in pargand KoldSi, owned 
by Mr. G. W. Shillingford, with factories at Katiydr and*Sambalpur 
in pargand Dharmpur, having an average area of 5000 bighds^zxA an 
' out-turn of 500 mans. Mahendrapur concern, in pargand Hdveli, 
owned by Mr. F. Cruise, with factories at Mahendrapur, Mathaur, 
Sanhesbdlid, and Din'apur, having on an average 3000 bighds ,under 
cultivation, and an out-turn of 300 mans. Dhatdrd concern, in par- ^ 
gand Dharmpur, owned by Mr. E. De Souza, having 900 bi^hd^,, and 
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60 mam out-turn. Kaltii concern, xxipargani Lakshmfpur in Bhigal- 
pur, wilh factories at Burgiwan and Phusiyan, in Pumiah, having 
4300 bighds, and 35 mans out-turn. Barrdrd concern, in pargand 
DJlampur, owned by Mr. M'Allister, but closed since last year (1875); 
having an area of 4000 bighds, and 200 mans out-turn, with factories 
at BarrdrcL, Mdikdnt, Mahdrdjganj, Parmanandpur, and Gokulnagar. 
Ndthpur, a factory in South Dharmpur, belonging to the Gangaldahi 
concern in pargand Bhdgalpur, having an average area of 100 bighas 
undftr cultivation ; out-turn not given. Bawdrd concern, in pargand 
Kdnkjol, owned by Mr. R. Walker, with factories at Bawdrd, Dilawarf, 
Sibganj, and Jotrdm Rdi, having 6000 bighds under cultivation, and 
an out-turn of 300 mans. Gidwas factory, in pargand Hdveli Purniah, 
bwned by Rdi Lakshmipat Sinh; area, 600 bighds; out-turn, 50 mans. 
Deorid concern, in pargand Hdveli Purniah, owned by Mr. Bentley, 
with factories at Deorid; area, 1000 bighds; out-turn, 80 mans. Ldlpur 
factory, in pargand Hdveli Purniah, owned by Miss Gouldhauke, 
area, 900 bighds ; out-turn, 75 mans. 

Commerce. —The chief articles of trade in Pumiah are rice, oil- 
seWs, indigo, jute, tobacco, hides, and fish. The principal seats 
of commerce are Kdsbd and Ekambd, in pargand Hdveli Pumiah; 
Duldlganj, in pargand Sripur; Krishnaganj, in pargand Sultdnpur; 
Raniganj, on the Pitdnd, pargand Badaur; Nawdbganj, in par¬ 
gand Kdnkjol, and the Headquarters town of Purniah. The trade 
is carried on mainly by permanent markets, but thqre are also large 
fairs held at Kdrdgold in November and February; at Ekambd in 
February; and at Nekmard, a little beyond the eastern boundary in 
Dindjpur, also in Febraary. Scarcely any manufactures are exported 
excejA gunny and indigo. Agricultural products, such as paddy, 
jute, tobacco, oil-seeds, and also dried fish and hides, form the 
chief staples of the export trade. In return for these, piece-goods, 
spices, drugs, an’d brass and iron ware are largely imported. The 
•trade t>f the entire Bhdgalpur Division is chiefly in the hands 
of Bengalis from the neighbourhood of Calcutta. The number 
of up-country trades is proportionately very small. The exports 
and iiftports generally pass to ^d from the metropolis and the 
neighbouring marts. The former greatly outbalance the latter; 
and this fact alone supports the view generally held, that owing to 
an influx of money the peasantry are becoming well-to-do and 
contented. • 

Statistics of the trade of the District have been collected under the 
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system of river traffic registration which has been carried on at 
since 1872. • 

The following figures show the amount of goods in standard mans^ 
shipped at places above Siihibganj, for despatch down the Gapges 
to places below the registering station, for the six months from 
January to June 1872 ;—From Bhawinipur—rice, 422 mans; wheat, 
3190; other cereals, 210; pulses and gram, 50; oil-seeds, 59,9965 
jute, 18405 tobacco, 10765 miscellaneous vegetable produce, 1505 
.hides, 29 mans. From Kdsi—wheat, 625 mans; oil-seeds, 4^15 
jute, 10455 miscellaneous vegetable produce, 685 saltpetre, 58605 
hides, 1075 ghi, 2005 miscellaneous, 190 mans. From Kanvilpur 
—rice, 92 mans; wheat, 3255 pulses and gram, 1205 oil-seeds, 
48385 jute, 9405 tobacco, 13,7025 spices and pepper, 355 mis-» 
cellaneous vegetable produce, 2415 timber, 8 5 silk goods, 7 5 cotton 
goods, 2 5 gunnys, 400 5 miscellaneous, 615 mans. From Kdrigoli 
—rice, 6872 mans; wheat, 28505 pulses and gram, 745 oil-seeds, 
75045 jute, 29535 sugar, 595 tobacco, 46575 spices End pepper, 
4035 5 miscellaneous vegetable produce, 460 5 shellac and other 
dyes, 1185 timber, 105 brass and brass work, 1375 other metals, 
1515 salt, 2565 hides, 12805 horns, 1335 ghi, 65 silk»goods, 45 
cotton goods, 785 gunnys, 18,1375 miscellaneous, 4178 mani. 
From Rdniganj—rice, 2075 oil-seeds, 77065 jute, 17565 cotton, 
2065 tobacco, 7505 ghi, 495 5• miscelfaneous, 163 mans. From 
the small places in the District—rice, 26595 wheat, 3435 other 
cereals, 1255 pulses and gram, 8025 oil-seeds, 15,513; jute, 7285 
sugar, 19205 tobacco, 11915 miscellaneous vegetable produce, 
48705 timber, 25 saltpetre, 2005 hides, 1255 horns, 18 ; ghi, 1765 
gunnys, 1805 miscellaneous, 3170 mans. For the same period the 
traffic passing S^hibganj upwards, and alleged to be consigned to 
places in Purniah District, was:—To Bhawinipur—^rice, 3625 mans; 
spices and pepper, 320 5 miscellaneous vegetable produce, 15 
shellac and other dyes, 805 timber, 245 other metals, 1695 salt,, 
61925 cotton goods, 45 miscellaneous, 163 mans. To Kdfdgold— 
rice, 120 mans; jute, 125; cotton, 25,6175 sug^, 915 spices and 
■ pepper, 22015 miscellaneous vegetable produce, 7685 shelkc and 
other dyes, 2755 timber, 1305 brass and brass work, 778; other 
metals, 585 5 salt, 8675 5 ghi, r6 5 silk goods, 15 cotton goods, 
115; gunnys, 1; miscellaneous, 16,031 mans. To small places in 
the District—rice, 4716 mans; wheat, 1505 other cereals, 440; 
pulses and gram, 3755 oil-seeds, 165 jute, 15 cotton, 233^ sygar, 
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22 ; spices and pepper, 25 ; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 4404; 
shellac*and other dyes, 14^ timber, 759; brass and brass work, 
•258; other metals, 61; salt, 9528; ghi, i; silk goods, 100; cotton 
go*ods, 68; gunnys, 48; miscellaneous, 3899 mans. The total 
traffic, therefore, from Pumiah down the Ganges for the six months 
of 1872 was as follows;—Rice, 10,252 mans; wheat, 7333; other 
cereals, 335; pulses and graip, 1046; oil-seeds, 46,168 ; jute, 9262; 
cotton, 200; sugar, 1979; tobacco, 21,376; spices and pepper, 
407?!; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 5789; shellac and other 
dyes, ri8; timber, 20; brass and brass work, 137; other metals, 
iSi;*salt, 256; saltpetre, 6060; hides, 1541; horns, 151; ghi, 
877; silk goods, II; cotton goods, 80; gunnys, 19,717; mis¬ 
cellaneous, 8316 mans. The total of the up-traffic to Purniah in 
the same period amounted to:—Rice, 8461 mans; wheat, 150; 
other cereals, 440 ; pulses and gram, 375; oil-seeds, 16; jute, 126; 
cotton, 25,8^0; sugar, 113 ; spices and pepper, 2546; miscellaneous 
vegetable produce, 5173 ; shellac and other dyes, 369; timber, 
913 ; brass and brass ware, 1036; other metals, 815 ; silk, 24,395 5 
ghi, 17; silk goods, loi ; cotton goods, 187; gunnys, 49; mis¬ 
cellaneous* 20,093 mans. 

During the second six months of 1872, from July to December, 
the return showed the following downward trade:—From the town 
of Purniah—rice, looi mans; wheat, 1201; pulses and gram, 770 ; 
oil-seeds, 3158; jute, 593; tobacco, 8409; miscellaneous vegetable 
produce, 19; salt, 200; ghi, 44; gunnys, 33,883; miscellaneous, 2 
tnans. From Kdrdgold—rice, 886; wheat, 9405; other cereals, 
540 ; pulses and gram, 5292 ; oil-seeds, 26,914; jute, 282 ; tobacco, 
590 ;* spices, pepper, etc., 135; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 
770 ; salt, 100 ; hides, 2528; ghi, 3 ; silk and silk goods, 8 ; cotton 
» goods, 2; gunnys, 41,087; horns, 13; miscellaneous, 822 mans. 

From Nawdbgahj—rice, 4; wheat, 670; pulses and gram, 342 ; 
• oil-seefls, 15,392; miscellaneous vegetable produce, ?>i’,ghi, 172; 
miscellaneous, 12 mans. From Kdsf Sdhibganj—rice, 1932 mans; 
wheat, 767; other cereals, 15; pulses and gram, 474; oil-seeds, 
25,468; jute,*i29o; tobacco, 450; miscellaneous vegetable pro¬ 
duce, 235; timber, 864; ghi, 209; miscellaneous, 2 mans. From 
Rdnlganj"—wheat, 1000 mans; oil-seeds, 14,566; jute, 204; tobacco, 
4781; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 300; 490; miscellaneous, 

75 mans. From* Bhawdnipur—rice, 257 mans; wheatj 10,846; 

othisr cereals, 100; pulses and gram, 6978; oil-seeds, 22,157; 
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tobacco, 109; salt, 12 ; hides, 132 ; gh'i, 17 ; iniscellaKeous, 6 mans. 
From small places in the District—rice, 2116 mans; wheaP, 4960; 
other cereals, 818; pulses and gram, 3456; oil-seeds, 21,038 ;• jute* 
66; sugar, 86; tobacco, 1266; spices, pepper, etc., 225 ;»nfis- 
cellaneous vegetable produce, 9116; shellac and other dyes, 474; 
timber, 160; other metals, 50; hides, 80; ^hi, 126 ; cotton goods, 
10; miscellaneous, 1732 mans. The,upward trade for the same 
period was;—To KdrdgoM—-'rice, 1646 mans; other cereals, 160; 
pulses and gram, 15; jute, 31; cotton, 1532; sugar, 18; tobiffcco, 
10; spices and pepper, 125; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 
602 ; shellac and other dyes, 15; timber, 726; other metals^ 54; 
salt, 6786; silk, 68; cotton goods, 18; gunnys, 1178; betel-nut, 
35 ; miscellaneous, 7228 mans. To Kdsf Sdhibganj—rice, 8 ; othef 
cereals, 7 ; pulses and gram, 25; sugar, 16 ; spices and pepper, 50 ; 
miscellaneous vegetable produce, 54; shellac and other dyes, 10 ; 
timber, 16; brass and brass work, 20; salt, 8589; cotton goods, 
16; gunnys, 233; betel-nut, 1055 mans. To small palaces in the 
District—rice, 2790 mans; wheat,*87 ; pulses and gram, 285 ; oil¬ 
seeds, 224; jute, 192; cotton; 2; sugar, 148; spices and pepper, 
225; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 1656; shellac and other 
dyes, 54; timber, 4365; brass and brass work, 125; other metals, 
393; salt, 22,186; silk, 5; cotton goods, 165; gunnys, 1008; 
betel-nut, 1404; miscellaneous, 1598 mans. The total traffic down 
the Ganges from^ Purniah for the second six months of 1872 thus 
amounted to—rice, 6176 mans; wheat, 28,839; other cereals, 
1473; pulses and gram, 17,242; oil-seeds, 128,683; jute, 2435; 
sugar, 86; tobacco, 15,605 ; spices, pepper, etc., 360; miscellaneous 
vegetable produce, 10,521; shellac and other dyes, 474; tihriber,, 
1024; other metals, 50; salt, 312; hides, 2740;^/*/, 1061; silk 
and silk goods, 8; cotton goods, 12; gunnys, 74^70; horns, 13; 
miscellaneous, 2651 mans. The up-traffic to Purniah was—rice, 
4444 mans; wheat, 87; other cereals, 249; pulses and grant, 325 ;• 
oil-seeds, 224; jute, 223; cotton, 1534; sugar, 182; tobacco, 10; 
spices and pepper, 400; miscellaneous vegetable produte, 2312; 
shellac and other dyes, 79; timber, 5107; brass ahd brass* work, 
145 ; other metals, 447 ; salt, 37,561; silk, 73 ; cotton goods, 199; 
gunnys, 2419; betel-nut, 2494; miscellaneous, 8826 mans. 

The grand total of traffic down the Ganges for the whole District 
during the whole year 1872 was—rice, 16,428 mahs; wheat, 36,172; 
other cereals, 1808; pulses and gram, 18,288; 6il-seeds, 1^4,Ssx; 
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jute, 11,697; cotton, 200; sugar, 2065; tobacco, 36,98,1; spices, 
pepper,‘etc., 4430;, miscellaneous vegetable produce, 16,310; 
shellac and other dyes, 592; timber, 1044; brass and brass ware, 
13/; •other metals, 201; salt, 568; hides, 4281; ghi., 1938; silk 
and silk goods, 19 ; cotton goods, 92 ; gunnys, 94,687 ; horns, 164; 
saltpetre, 6060; miscellaneous, 10,967 mans. The grand total of 
the up-tfaffic during the whole year was—rice, 12,905 mans ; wheat, 
237; other cereals, 689 ; pulses and gram, 700; oil-seeds, 240; jute, 
349;*cotton, 27,384; silk, 73; sugar, 295; tobacco, 10; spices 
and pepper, 2946; miscellaneous vegetable* produce, 7485; shellac 
and other dyes, 448; timber, 6020; brass and brass ware,_ 1181; 
other metals, 1262 ; salt, 61,956 ; ghi, 17 ; silk goods, 101 ; cotton 
^oods, 386; gunnys, 2468; betel-nut, 2494; miscellaneous, 28,919 
mans. 

I have not got figures for the several markets for later years, but 
the gross export trade of Purniah was as follows in 1873 and 1874, 
as .registerea at Sdhibganj:—Oil-seeds, 223,584 mans in 1873, 
299,390 in 1874; sugar, 1915 in 1873, 4486 in 1874; tobacco, 
37,^82 in 1873, 32>893 in 1874; wheat, 33,423 in 1873, 27,754 in 
1874; pulsbs and gram, 60,983 in 1873, 11 ) 47 ° 1874. In 1S73, 

66,920 mans of salt were despatched upwards past Sdhibganj to 
Purniah, and 66,869 in 1874. All the foregoing figures, how¬ 
ever, probably do not represent more than a third of the traffic of 
the District, even exclusive of its trade with Nepdl. The rice trade, 
for instance, is an up-Ganges one, and does not pass Sdhibganj. 
A large part of the jute, oil-seeds, and tobacco find their way to 
Calcutta by the Mahdnandd and Kdlindrf, and debouch upon the 
Ganged at a point below the registering station. 

, The Commissioner of the Bhdgalpur Division, in his Administra¬ 
tion Report for the year 1872-73, notices a palpable connection be¬ 
tween the export ind import trade and the development of the system 
•f papdr' currency, under which notes are now freely issued and 
cashed. •rh e amount of notes received for silver in all the treasuries 
is far larger than the amount of notes issued for silver, and it is. im¬ 
possible to attriBute this result to .any other cause than the want of 
equilibrium between the export and import trade. By-watching the 
seasons when the operations connected with the exchange of notes 
chiefly occur, it has been ascertained that the money received in ex¬ 
change for notes prJhcipally represents the value of country produce 
purcheseti and exported to other Districts; while the notes issued 
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for silver are believed to represent the proceeds of piece-goods and 
other import trade. In conoboration of the above opinioii, it may. 
be mentioned that the heaviest exchanges of silver for notes ar? 
carried on in March, April, May, and June, during which moiiths 
the brokers of the large merchants, called goldddrs, are known to 
make extensive purchases of grain. 

River Traffic Statistics. —Since September 1875 ^ 
system of boat registration has been established on all the great 
water-ways of Bengal, and the results are published monthly ill The 
Statistical Reporter. TKe following tables (pp. 377 and 378), which 
have bpen compiled from that source, show (Table I.) the exports 
from Pumiah during the six months ending February 1876, and 
(Table II.) the imports into the District during the same period. ’ 
From these tables it appears that the total of the exports during 
the half-year, in Class I. (articles registered by weight only), 
amounted to 516,383 mans, or 18,903 tons; of which mustard-seed 
contributed 35 per cent.; jute, 18 per cent.; wheat,'9 per cent.; 
linseed, 6 per cent.; and tobacco;' 6 per cent. The total of the im¬ 
ports in the same class was 259,331 mans, or 9493 tons; of wlfich 
salt formed 42 per cent.; saltpetre, 8 per cent.; pulse? and gram, 
5 per cent.; and other saline substances, 4 per cent. The weight 
of the exports, therefore, exceeded that of the imports by 257,062 
mans, or just twofold. Under Class II. (articles registered by num¬ 
ber only), the most noticeable items are 131,810 gunny-bags, 
exported in the months of September and December; and 269,500 
bundles of hdy and straw, exported in October hnd January. In 
Class III. (articles registered by value only), the exports were valued 
at Rs. 46,832 (;^4683, 4s. od.); of which European cottori'goods 
.formed 38 per cent., all in February; and miscellaneous native 
goodSj 23 per cent. The imports in this class reached Rs. 239,18X4 
* (;£^23,9i8, 2s. od.), or five times the value of the exports; European 
cotton goods made up 48 per cent.; native cotton ^bds, 2» 
per cent.; and miscellaneous native goods, 19 per cent, of the 
total. ' 4 

From the returns obtained at the several registration Stations, 
which are also published in The Statistical Reporter, it may be 
gathered that the trade of Purniah, as might be expected, is mainly 
confined to Lower Bengal. Out of the total of expo^s in Class I., 
only '3 per cent was sent towards Patni. Of the total imports 

[Sentence continued on ^agv 379, 
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Statistics ofathe River Traffic of Purniah District for the 
Six Months ending February 1876. —Table I. (Exports.) 


A. 


f)EfcRiPTioN OF Goods. 

Septem- 

^r. 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

January 

Feb¬ 

ruary. 

Total. 

Class I. 

mam. 

mans. 

mans. 

mans. 

mans. 

mans. 


Cotton, twist (European), . 


... 

6 





Lac-dye, .... 

... 


... 



tot 


Red-wood, .... 

aoo 







Red earth. 


... 




' 50 


Whj|p earth, 

... 


... 



as 


Indigo, .... 

*3 



459 

... 



Indigo-$^d, . , . 

600 

14 




450 


Fuel and firewood, . 

aao 






■iei 

Fruits, dried. 

... 

... 



75 

3 

78 

Fruits?fresh,and vegetables. 

a 

751 

150 


39 

4 

946 

Wheat, .... 

18,478 

13..992 

8.714 

4.594 

3,910, 

535 

49.523 

Pulses and gram, . , 

5.»t9 

2,893 

9,769 

615 

1,076 

1,238 

13.810 

' Rice. \ 

3.863 

5»34i 

1,647 

678 

145 

1,108 

12,789 

Paddy, .... 

ar4- 

1.541 

551 

... 


... 

2,306 

Other cereals, . . • . 

646 

1,080 

814 

603 

429 

4 

3.376 

Jute,. 

1,786 

6,8x5 

11^517 

99,198 

^3.983 

30,534 

96,833 

1 ibres, manufactures of. 

997 

4>773 

5.690 

9,86 o 

14.6^0 

8,196 

37,146 

Hides,. . • . . 

*5 

too 

655 

3.18a 

9,915 

9,804 

9,681 

Horns, .... 

X 

10 


J96 

43 

39 

289 

Iron and its m^i^ufactures, . 

5 


... 



15 

90 

Copper and brass. 


... 

15 

50 

98 

xo 

143 

Other metals, . . , 

5 

... 





15 

Lime and limestone, . . 



... 



... 

xo 

Stone,. 

1,225 

... 


... 


... 

1,325 

Stlck-lac. 



... 

33 

f- 

... 

33 

GM, . 

519 

363 

x8o 

185 

189 

ai5 

1,651 

Oil. 

43 

8 

96 


... 


77 

Linseed, .... 

11,588 

6.309 

3,790 

4.849 

5.98a 

3.483 

35,9*4 

7'iAseed, .... 

225 

4 « 




16 

*83 

Mustard-seed, . . 

35 .o 3!) 

47.516 

41.4x7 

34.003 

15.133 

10,35* 

183,710 

Castor-oil-seed, <. 

573 

74 

' 103 

165 



914 

Poppy-seed, 





146 

... 

146 

Salt. 

510 

... 

... 

... 


50 

560 

Other saline substances, 

100 





170 

970 

S{)ices and condiments, 

706 

90S 

76 

8,566 

• 

4,533 

14,170 

Sugar, refined, . 

27 




4? 

t8 

90 

Su^ar, unrefined. 

25 

... 

8 

300 

20 

144 

497 

Tea, 





96 

... 

26 

Tobacco, .... 

13.457 

9.697 

9,604 

4.384 

9,827 

236 

33,205 

Miscellaneous, « . . 

4.178 

478 

3,180 

3,002 

2.596 

822 

I4.a56 

• Total, 

100,548 

iox ,998 

83.84a 

91,01a 

73.828 

65.155 

516.383 

Class II. 

Number 

N umber 

Number 

Number 

N umber 

Number 

Number 

Buffaloes, .... 

92 

... 





29 

Birds,. 

tu 

... 

... 


150 

xj6 

266 

Timber, , . *. 

58 

... 

I1535 

316 


18 

1,9*7 

Bamboos, .... 

930 

488 



... 


718 

Cocoa-ttuts,.... 

3.950 

... 

4.350 


... 


8^300 

Canes,. t . 


... 



... 

1,200 

1,900 

Gunny-bags, 

53.780 

78.0^0 




... 

131,810 

Hay and straw, . 


900,000 



69,500 


960, qoo 

Miscellaneofas, . . 

3.4*6 



319 

950 

... 

4.685 

' * Class III! 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Woollen manufactures. 

... 


880 

400 

... 

... 

1,280 

Silk manufactures, 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4,800 

4,800 

Cotton (European) manufrs. 

300 

... 


... 

... 

17,500 

17,600 

Cotton (Native) manufrs, . 



1,100 

... 

1,330 

4, ICO 

6.330 

Miscellaneous (Native) goods. 

450 

413 


90 

8,400 

1,369 

10,799 

Mtscellaneout (Burop.) ^ods, 

... 


... 



5,900 

5,900 

Total, 

• 

550 

413 

1,980 

490 

9,730 

33,669 

EBI 
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Statistics of the River Traffic of Purniah District for the 
Six Months ending February 1876. —Table II. "(Imports.) 
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Sentence continued from page 376.] 

in the s*me class, 23 per cent, was received from the direction of 
. 5 ^tn£i, and 2 per centVas registered at DarauH on the Ghagr£. 

With regard to particular staples of trade, The Statistical Reporter 
furnishes the following details, showing the course of trade and the 
chief local marts, . During the four months November 1875 to 
February 1876, the total exports of jute were 88,232 mans, steadily 
increasing month by month. Of this total, only 21,944 tnans, or 
about qne-fourth, went direct by boat to Calcutta, and the remain¬ 
der was -apparently diverted to the railway at Sihibganj and other 
statioiv. During the two months of January and February, it was 
ascertained that 4744 mans of jute from Purniah thus left the river 
at Kushti£. P'or those same two months the marts that exported- 
jute to Calcutta and’Kushtii maybe arranged in the following order: 

• —Dulilganj, 6573 mans; Nawdbganj, 1286; Barmi, 1177; Krish- 
naganj, 1070 ; Rdnfganj, 718; Dewang, 343. With the exception 
of large expftrts of wheat, diminishing from September month by 
month, the trade of Purniah in food-grains is insignificant. The ex¬ 
port of oil-seeds is large, especially of mustard-seed. The following 
particulars tan be given for the single month of December:—Total 
linseed exported, 4849 mans, from the marts of Naw£bganj (1508 
mans) and Riniganj (1337); total mustgrd-seed exported, 34,003* 
mans, from the marts of Bhawinipur (6775 mans), Kdr£gol£ (4956), 
Nawdbganj (4931), Damarkiti (4726), Rdniganj (3999), Ekamba 
(1510), Duldlganj (1380). A considerable proportion of this export 
of oil-s’eeds is sent across the Ganges to Sdhibganj for rail transport. 
The. trade in tobacco may be thus analyzed for the same month of 
Decerftber;—Total exports, 4384 mans; of which 1263 mans'neaz 
^ consigned direct to Calcutta, and 1137 to Hiiglij the exporting 
^marts were Kardgold (1974 mans), Duldlganj (1673), Charakpdri 
(53s) 5 Purniah ‘town imported 333 mans. In the same month, 
Pumialrtown exported 3287 mans of wheat. The trade in Man¬ 
chester piece-goods may be thus analyzed for the three months 
December to February:—Imports, Rs. 108,493 ; exports, Rs. 17,500. 
The importing marts were Kdrdgold (Rs. 98,759), and Bhawdniganj, 
Kamalpur, and Naw’dbganj (Rs. 1600 each). The supply was 
almost entirely derived from Sdhibganj in the Santdl Pargands. In 
the month of January, Kdrdgold received Rs. 67,300 from that 
source, and Rs. io,^oo in February; but in the latter month, Kdrd¬ 
gold despatched Rs, 15,200 to Sdhibganj, and Rs. 800 to Hdyatpur 
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in Maldah, an exceptional re-export, which must he attributed to 
over-trading. In November, the importation of native-maie cotton 
cloth amounted to Rs. 16,632; of which* KdntSnagar receivq^ 
Rs. r3,8oo, and Rdnlganj Rs. 2500. • * 

Thk Trade with Nepal has always been a matter of most 
important commercial interest in Pumiah. la 1790 the Collector 
reported that the exports to that country consisted of salt, betel- 
nuts, spices, small cardamoms, pepper, assafcetida, sugar, tobacco, 
cotton cloths, woollen cloths, muskets, flints, dried fish, ^Athen 
pots, and live hogs; and the imports, of timber, ready-made wood¬ 
work, rice and paddy, other grains, Bhutdn blankets, cotton, large 
cardamoms, oranges, w^ax, madder, drugs, lac, catechu or Terra 
■Japonica, frankincense, iron, rhinoceros horns and hides, viaih(ti, 
parrots, and falcons. He adds a note on the freedom of the traffic 
from all duties, a state of things which, from mistaken ideas regard¬ 
ing the balance of trade, he strongly condemns. In the following 
year the Collector gave a more detailed account of tftis trade, and 
estimates its value as follows Exports—salt, Rs. 10,000; betel- 

nuts, Rs. 5000; spices, Rs. 3000; small cardamoms, Rs. lobo; 
pepper, Rs. 2000; assafcetida, Rs. 500; sugar, Rs. 2oot); tobacco, 
Rs. 1000; cotton cloth, Rs. 3000; woollen cloth, Rs. 2000; mus¬ 
kets, Rs. 1000; flints, Rs. 200; dried fish, Rs. 300; earthen‘pots, 
Rs. 500; hogs, Rs. 1000: total exports, Rs. 32,500, or jCs^$o. 
Imports—timber, Rs. 70,000; ready-made woodwork, Rs. 10,000; 
rice and paddy, Rs. 150,000; other grain, Rs. 50,000; Bhutin 
blankets, Rs. 1000; cotton, Rs. 3000 ; large cardamoms, Rs!* 2000 ; 
oranges, Rs. 500; wax, Rs. 5000; madder and drugs, Rs. 2000; 
lac, Rs. 2000; catechu or Terra Japonica, Rs. 4000; frankiftcense, 
Rs. 3000; iron, Rs. rooo; rhinoceros horns, Rs. 500, and hides, 
Rst 500; mainds and parrots, Rs. 1000; and falcons, Rs>, 509.^ 
total imports, Rs. 304,000, or ^^30,400. * 

Durmg the past year, 1875, ^ system of registration hus beea 
introduced for the Nepdl trade, which may be hoped to give more 
accurate results. Up to the present time, however, its* operations 
have been limited; and the following estimates of tlffe yearlyrimports 
and exports, made by the officers of the two northern Subdivisions, 
although founded on the registered returns, are in parts rough 
estimates of small statistical value. 

List of articles imported from Nepdl into the^Ardriyd Subdivision 
during the yea.r 1875:—Uncleaned cotton, 3928 mans,*ox»2i()$ 
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cwts., valued ^ ;^io.76, i6s. od.; drugs, 123 mans, or 87^ cw’ts., 
valued los. od.; dried fruits, 41 mans, or a8J cwts., valued 

a^ fresh fruits? valued at wheat, 99 mans, or 7o§ 

cw<»., yalued at jQi2, 4s. od.; other spring crops, 1685 mans, or 
1203^ cwts., valued at jQa<)0, i8s. od.; rice, 81,804 mans, or 58,431^ 
cwts., valued at 7415, 4s. od.; other khatif ox rainy-season crops, 
52,325 mans, or 37,375 cwts., valued at ^^4203, los. od.j gums 
nnd resins, 178 mans, or 127^ cwts., valued at ;^io9, 7s. od.; fibres, 
raw, •1,472 mans, ox 8194“ cwts., valued at ;^i848, 14s. od.; fibres, 
manufactured, quantity unknown, valued at;^275, los. od.; hides, 
2616 pieces, valued at ;^i6o, 4s. od.; shellac, 16 mans, or iif 
cwts., valued at _£i2, los. od.; 47 mans, or 334- cwts., valued 

at 4s. od.; oil, 37 mans, or 26® cwts., valued at;^29, i6s. od.; 
oil-seeds, 1163 mans, or 8304 cwts., valued at j[,2(>t, 4s. od.; salt, 
i 48 mans, or 30 cwts., valued at ^8, 8s. od.; spices, 399 mans, ox 
285 cwts., valued at ;^63, 12s. od.; molasses and sugar, 593 mans, 
ox 4234 cwts.*? valued at ^634, 6s. od.; tobacco, 175 mans, ox 125 
cwts., valued at^32, 13s. od.; sh^ep and goats, 2460 heads, valued 
at .^^1556, 8s. od.; and timber, 872 logs, valued at 1136, 2s. od. 

List of asticles e«ported from the Ardriyd Subdivision into Nepdl 
during 1875:—Cleaned cotton, 164 mans,-ox 1174 cwts., valued 
at 4s. od.; English cotton-twist, 9 mans^ or 64 cwts., valued 
drugs, quantity unknown, valued at j[,2"i, 6s. od.; gdnjd, 
424 lbs., valued at £,?>, 9s. od.; dyes other than indigo, quantity 
unknown, valued at ;^i3, 6s. od.; dried fruits, 288 mans, or 2054 
cwts., valued at j£2g8 ; fresh fruits, 627 mans, or 4474 cwts., valued 
'at;^49, I2S. od.; wheat, 392 mans, or 280 cwts., valued at ;^ 73 , 
10s. od.; other spring crops, 1193 mans, or 8524 cwts., valued at 
2S. od.; rice, 890 mans, or 6354 cwts., valued at ;^9i, 
14s. od. ; other aghani crops, 42 ma 7 is, or 30 cwts., valued at ;^8, 
8 .S. od.; fibres, rafw, 88 mans, or 624 cwts., valued at ;^io; fibres, 
manufactured, quantity unknown, valued at;^io, 5s. od.; horns, 
4s.; raw*’silk, 4 lbs., valued at 9s.; manufactured iron, 852 matis, 
or 6084 cwts., valued at ;^6oo, 3s. od.; copper and brass, quantity 
unknown, valued at ;^S4, 12s. od.; shellac, quantity unknown, 
valued at;^i5, i8s. od.; oil, 53 mans, ox 374 cwts., valued at ^^56, 
15s. od.; oil-seeds, 195 mans, or 1394 cwts., valued at ;^44, los. od.; 
salt, 969 mans, ox 6924 cwts., valued at ;^444, 12s. od.; spices, 
quantity unknown, walued at ^£4, los. od.; unrefined sugar or gdr, 
800 "^aiis, or 5314 cwts., valued at ^^251, 4s. od.; tobacco, 2537 
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mans, or 1830 cwts., valued a.t;£66g, 15s. od.; betelruut, 4s.; dried 
fish, 261 mans, or 186^ cwts., valued at;^65; horses, 88, valued at 
^ 8 g, I2S. od. ; sheep, goats, and hogs, 9432, valued at ;^2564, 
i6s. od.; bamboos, quantity unknown, valued at ;^2, i2i fc'd.; 
cotton, valued at ;Ci6; blankets, ;^74, 13s. od. j manufactured 
silk, ;^392 ; native cotton cloth, ^^4676, i8s. od. 

The imports into the Krishnaganj Subdivision from Nepdl in 
1875 were estimated to beCotton, 11,920 mans of 80 lbs. each; 
paddy, 156,580; rice,' 83,700; mustard, 8750; gh't, 540; gfcger,. 
1600; jute, 17,150; gunny, 34,60a; tobacco, 18,315 ; potatoes and 
vegetables, 2400; iron, 1040 mans; hides, 29,720 in number; 
ploughs, 8500; manufactured woollen goods, valued at ; and 
native manufactured cotton, valued at ^^540. • 

The exports into Nepdl from the Krishiiaganj Subdivision 
during the same year were;—Salt, 47,920 mans; sugar, 250; 
molasses, 1450; dried fish, 1100; ddl, 3700; flour, 1300; betel- 
nuts, I'lgo ; brass ware, 900 mans; cotton, European manufacture, 
valued at ;^i2So; and cotton, nat’ve manufacture, valued at ^^3400. 

Transit dues are levied by the Nepdl Government on both expBrts 
and imports. The frontier is divided into a icertain*number of 
portions, known as sair mahdls, which are fanned out for a term of 
years to contractor^ called chaudharis. The duty on exports is 
levied either by weight or ad valorem, and payment in kind is 
seldom received. A cart-load of dhdn, or unhusked rice, pays a 
fee of 9 dnnds, or is. i|d., before leaving Nepdl; a cart-load of 
raw jute pays 5 dnnds, or 7^d., and the same quantity of raw cotton 
Rs. I. 4. o, or 2s. 6d. A coolie-load of dhdn or of cotton is' 
subjected to a duty of one dnnd per load, which generally Sveighs 
under 1^ mans. Rice or cotton carried on pack-ponies pays a ^ 
duty of one dnnd in the rupee, or 6^ per cent. In the case of ghi,^ 
mustard, tobacco, and ginger, a duty of dnnds iS levied per rupee 
(9 1 per cent). Gunny and cloths pay half a pice, or each 

piece. These are the rates fixed by the Nepdl Go^•em^?^ent, but 
they are frequently exceeded, as the farmer is practically under 
no control. At some places, the subdivisional officer of Krishna¬ 
ganj found that the rate on mustard, jute, ghi,. tobacco, rice, and 
paddy was the same, namely, six pice, or 2^d., on every two shil¬ 
lings’ worth purchased. In other parts, rice and paddy paid at 
the rate of one dnnd on the rupee. The du^y on exports from 
Nepdl is paid at the time of purchase in the local mafkeV and 
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the purchaser is there furnished with a pass or char chitta. The 
goods aje only examined on the frontier, to see if the descrip¬ 
tion on the pass corresponds with the article exported. Smuggling, 
if cjetected, is punished by the levy of double duty. As regards 
imports into Nepil, the duty is levied when the goods are sold 
at the markets. But when the importer has a shop in Nepdl, he 
has to pay only a certain sum ‘ annually, and is permitted to 
import as much as he pleases, free of duty, provided he sells in 
the f^op for which he is assessed. Duty on imports is generally 
levied in kind at so many sers in the man. If the articles do not 
admit of payment in kind, and the importer has not a recognised 
shop, they are subjected to an ad valorem duty before he is per¬ 
mitted to retail, the rate being left entirely to the discretion of 
the chaudhari, whose object is to levy the highest amount he can 
without making it prohibitive of further trading. For instance, in 
the case of a load of brass ware passing into the Murang, the 
vendor of wkich has no shop and intends to retail from village to 
village, he would pay a certain sum assessed on the value of his 
stock, and would then be furnished with a pass authorizing him to 
sell his goods without any further payment of duty. ' 

The chief local markets on the British side of the frontier are: 
— In the Aririyd Subdivision — Nawdbganj, Sonapur, Mfrganj, 
Kasambi, Rigald, Karsa-k^ti, Meghd, Pirganj, Kasat. And in 
the Krishnaganj Subdivision—Phabwiri, Biirii, Korabiri, Digal- 
bank, Gandarbaddnga, T^tpod, Kaldghdt, and Bhitgdon. I'he 
chief trade routes between Piirniah and Nepdl are, within the 
• Ardriyd Subdivision, (i) the Nawdbganj, (2) the Pathardebd, 
(3) the Mfrganj, (4) the Mahdserf, (5) the Kasambhd, (6) the 
Sauragadam, (7) the Rdjald, (8) the Kudrf, and (9) the Siktf 
' roads. In the Krishnaganj Subdivision the routes are—(i) from 
*DhubeH via Koohdhd to Chailghdzf market in Murang; (2) from 
Phulwdff via Teragdch to Chailghdzf, and again (3) from Fathipur 
to Chailghdzf; (4) from Khdnidbdd to Athmauzd in Nepdl; (5) 
from Bairid to Ultabdri in Nepdl; (6) from Kordbarf, via Pulsd, to 
Mohal^rf and ganidni, in Murang; (7) from Digalbdnk waTadgan- 
dubd to Jhilmilyd market in Nepal; (8) from Gandarbaddnga 
Khdddbhftd to Pautapdrd in Murang; (9) from Simalbdrf via 
Ambdri to Khatdmanf; (10) from Tatpod market to Lodhabdrf in 
Murang; (ii) frdjn Bhawdnfganj via Chaughdtf to Khdnidbhftd; 
(i2).jrom Kdlughdt to Patharmdrf; (13) from Bhdtgdon via Dhob- 
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gdchi to Dholabd,r{ and Dohnagari in Murang. These are all mere 
cart roads, which are not in good repair, but are passable fj»r traffic 
at all seasons. • 

The trade in cardamoms, bee*s-wax, chircta, timber, ivory^ |n8 
musk, forms a monopoly of the Nepdl Government. The last is 
considered especially valuable. 

The returns published quarterly in The Statistical Reporter enable 
me to give the figures for the trade of Purniah with Nepdl for the 
six months ending March 1876. In Purniah there are three frqptier 
stations to register the passing traffic—at Amond, Siktf, and Digal- 
bank. During the three months January to March 1876, when the 
trade was much more brisk than in the closing quarter of 1875, 22 
per cent, of the exports from the District, and 60 per- cent, of th£ 
imports into the District, as well as 61 per cent, of the imports 
mto Bhdgalpur, were registered at Amond; il per cent, of the 
exports and 23 per cent, of the imports at Sikti; and 67 per 
cent, of the exports and 17 per cent, of the imports a 7 Digalbank. 
The traffic under Glass III. was more equally divided between the 
three routes. • 

The total of the exports during the half-year from Pjrrniah into 
Nepdl in Class I. amounted to 15,701 mans, or 574 tons,—a total 
which is exceeded by the exports from the Districts of Muzaffarpur, 
Bhdgalpur, and Champdran. About four-fifths of the whole were 
despatched in the first quarter of 1876. The chief items are:— 
Salt, 29 per cent. •, sugar (unrefined), 16 per cent.; iron and its 
manufactures, 13 per cent.; tobacco, 7 per cent.; rice, 6 per cent.; 
spices and condiments, 5 per cent.; pulses and gram, 4 per cent. 
The exports in Class II. include 647 cows and bullocks,; 146 
buffaloes; 1087 goats and sheep; 1488 pigs; 284 gunny-bags. It 
appears that Nepdl receives the greater portion of her imported 
domestic animals and all her gunny-bags from Pusniah. The total * 
of the exports in Class III. is Rs. 56,867, of which, agair;, about^ 
eight-ninths were despatched in the first quarter of 18 f6. The 
chief items are :—Native-made cotton goods, 45 per cent; English 
piece-goods, 34 per cent.; miscellaneous native goods, 15 jtej cent.; 
woollen manufactures, 6 per cent. ^ 

The total of the imports into Purniah from Nepdl in Class I., 
during the same six months, is 63,647 mans, or 2330 tons, or more 
than four times the exports, a total which is only exceeded by the 
imports into Muzaffarpur and Champdran; and again five-nix^hs ot 
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’ the whole were registered in the first three months of 1876. Of the 
;• total, pjddy formed 41 per cent.; mustard-seed, 24 per cent; rice, 
18 per cent; jute, 4*per cent In Class II. the most important 
, itejns^ are—6311 buffaloes, and 1137 gunny-bags. The total of 
Class III. is Rs. 8704; of which miscellaneous native goods 
constitute 61 per cent, and a re-import of English piece-goods 
25 per cent 

Capital and Interest. —As has been remarked on a previous 
pag% it appears probable that coin is accumulating in the District, 
in consequence of the exports exceeding the imports. Most of the 
wealth thus acquired is converted into ornaments, and is not, as 
a rule, hoarded in the form of coin. Capital is employed by the 
krger merchants in the extension of their business; but as they 
are almost all non-residents, very little of it is devoted to the 
, improvement of land in this District. Purniah is a productive 
country, but has not a rich commercial population, the trade being 
divided amcfngst an infinite number of petty traders. The current 
rate of interest on small loans, .where the borrower pawns some 
article, such as an ornament or household vessel, is 37J per cent, 
per annum. When a mortgage is effected upon houses or lands, 
the rate usually is 12 per cent, per annum. For petty advances to 
the cultivator, the mahdjan or money-lender makes the agreement, 
that after the harvest of a certain crop, or certain land, the sum 
advanced is to be repaid in kind at a certain rate of interest 
per rupee, which is fixed according to the need of the borrower. 
Should the debtor fail to deliver the quantify of produce agreed 
upon, the interest due will be doubled in the following year, and 
so on» Thus very frequently the cultivators are irretrievably in¬ 
volved, and the money-lenders in time acquire rights in the land, 
which often are so widely extended as to raise them to the position 
'of large landed^ proprietors. The only affluent bankers in the 
District are Rdi Dhanpat Sinh and Rdi Lakshmipat Sinh of Mur- 
shiddbdd; Bdbu Mahesh 1^1 and Bdbu Natched L 41 , and Bdbu 
Taran Mail. Loans are chiefly conducted by the village grain 
merchijnts, and» to a small extent, by petty shopkeepers. 

Incomes and Iijcome Tax. —There is no trust\vorthy informatioh 
regarding the income derived in Purniah from any gource except 
property in land; and with regard even to the income of landed 
proprietors, the figi»res are of very doubtful accuracy. In 1871 the 
Collector made an estimate of the annual value of the agricultural 
,VOL. XV. • ' 2 B 
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produce of the District, based, however, on ver^ v^e data. It 
amounted, according to his calculations, to four millions ster^ng, this 
result being anived at in the following manner!—^The total cultivate(^ 
area of the District is 2,315,910 acres, of which 75 per ceijt.,or 
1,736,932 acres, is cultivated in rice ; 2 per cent., or 46,318 acres, 
in wheat, etc.; 2 per cent., or 46,318 acres, in pulses, etc.; n per 
cent., or 254,750 acres, in oil-seeds; i per cent., or 23,159 acres, 
in indigo; 3 per cent., or 69,479 acres, in fibres; 3 per cent., or 
69,477 acres in tobacco; and 3 per cent., or 69,477 acres, in vege¬ 
tables, etc. Value of the rice at 15 'mans per acre, or supposing a 
yield of 26,053,980 mans, at 12 annds per man, Rs. 19,198,155 J 
wheat, etc., 13 mans per acre, or 602,134 mans, at Rs. 2 per man, 
Rs. 1,204,268; pulses, etc., 8 mans per acre, or 370,544 mans, a* 
Rs.’ ij per man, Rs. 555,816; oil-seeds, at 8 mans per acre, or 
1,938,000 mans, at Rs. 2. per man, Rs. 3,876,000; indigo, 5 sens 
per acre, or 2895 mans, at Rs. 240 per man, Rs. 694,800; fibres, 
13 mans per acre, or 903,227 mans, at Rs. 5 a man, Rs. 4,516,135; 
tobacco, 13 mans per acre, or 903,201 mans, at Rs. 5 a man, 
Rs. 9,516,005; and vegetables, at 15 mans'per acre, equal to Rs. 
1,042,155: total, Rs. 40,603,334, or ;^4,060,333, 8s. od. 

The operation of Act x. of 1871, the Road Cess Act, was intended 
to reach all incomes derived from land. The valuations completed 
in 1873 gave a total assessable income of ,,^289,238. 

In 1870-71 thenet amount ofincome-tax received was Rs. 116,378 
(;^i 1,637, 16s. od.). The rate in that year was 3^ per cent., or 6 
/>fes in the rupee, on all incomes above Rs. 500 (;^5o) per annum. 
This would show a total for all the incomes in the District above Rs. 

_. 500 of Rs. 3,724,096 (;^372,409). The net amount of income tax 
received in 1872-73 was Rs. 24,739 (;^2473, *8s. od.). The rate 
in that year was lowered one-third, to ij^^ per cent., or 3 /ies in the 
rupee, and the minimum income assessable was raised to Rs. 750 
(£ 15 ) per annum. This gives Rs. 2,374,956 (;,^237,495),as the, 
approximate total of all incomes above Rs. 750. • • 

The details for 1872-73 are as follow:—i propiietor' of land 
paid income tax on an income over _,^i 0,000 a yean The persons 
paying on incomes between _,^iooo and ;^r 0,000 were—5 indigo 
manufacturer^ and 15 proprietors and sub-proprietors of land; total, 

• 20. Those paying on incomes between ;^2oo and ;^i,obo were— 
6 professors of law; i professor of medicine; 5 salaried clerks, bailifis, 
and shopmen; 3 domestic servants; 27 bankers and money-tenders ; 
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30 general merchants; 10 grain merchants; 2 traders in salt; i dealer 
in animals; 3 jute, flax, and hemp manufacturers; 2 indigo manufac- 
,turers; 114 proprietors and sub-proprietors of land; 4 tenants; 2 
pnopfietors of houses: total, 210. Those paying on incomes between 
;^2oo and ;^ioo were 611 in number, of whom 16 were professors 
of law; 6 salaried clerks, bailiffs, and shopmen; 7 domestic servants ; 
35 bankers and money-lenders; 5 general merchants; 4 piece- 
goods merchants; 59 grain merchants; i salt merchant; 3 traders 
in \foven fabrics and dress; i trader in spirits, drugs, and tobacco ; 
2 traders in miscellaneous articles; 11 dealers in animals; 3 whole¬ 
sale manufacturers of cotton goods; 16 wholesale manufacturers of 
jute, flax, and hemp; 143 proprietors and sub-proprietors of land ; 
86 tenants; i proprietor of houses; and 2 deriving interest from 
other sources than* Government securities. 

Land Revenue. —The earliest notice we have of the land revenue 
of the District is derived from Todar Mall’s rent-roll for sarkdr Pur- 
niah, which consisted of nine mahdls or estates. According to his 
assessment it was found to pay in revenue 6,408,633 ddms, of which 
8^,000 were taxes (/// mahdl) on elephants caught in the tardi 
jungles. The remaining eight mahdls were—Asonji, present Asjd, 
paying 734,225 ddms; Jdirdmp, paying 467,785 ddms; PMveli Pur- 
niah, paying 2,686,995 ddms; Dalmelpur, paying 671,530 ddms; 
Sultdnpur, paying 602,206 ddms; Sripur, paying 390,200 ddms; 
Katiyir, paying 590,100 ddms ; and Kadbd, paying 280,592 ddms. 
The total revenue, therefore, at the rate of 40 ddms to one Akbar- • 
shdhf rupee, was in a.d. 1572 equal to Rs. 160,216. This, however, 
was derived from an area about three-fifths of that of the present 
District. The financial administration of Murshid Kulf Khin, which 
marks a most important era in Bengal revenue, was not extended to 
Pumiah, or only in a very limited degree. As a frontier military 
province, the greater part of the land was assigned as jdgtr for the 
.maintenance of troops. The hhdlsd or revenue-paying portion, 
which was included in the chakld or chief revenue division of 
Akbamag^r, under the pargand denomination of Sripur Dalmalpur, 
yielded Rs. 278,830. Of this amount, however, Rs. r8o,i66 were 
assigned to Sdif Khin, the faujddrox military governor from 1722 
to 175^, ^ a rakmljdgir or personal grant of revenue, secured to 
the holding by a sanad or deed of gift. Although, during his time, 
there were la.rge additions to the District area by conquest towards 
the ftorfti, aud the accession of some parganis from the west of the 
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Kiisl, yet the names, number, or valuation of the estates assessed 
to the crown rent underwent no alteration. Nor was any tffective 
change made during the following administration of Saulat Jang* 
the son-in-law of Ali Vardi Khdn, nor until the revolution 
that followed on the battle of Plassey, in 1757. The Nawdb of 
Murshiddbdd, Shujd Khdn, seems to have made some effort to 
regulate this great estate. Sometime before his death in a.d. 
1739, he redistributed - its lands into a revenue-paying portion, 
valued at Rs. 214,854, and a jdgir portion, valued at Rs. 129*374, 
—estimates which show a general increase of Rs. 65,280, and a 
revenue increase of Rs. 116,190. It was also subjected t« con¬ 
siderable ahwdhs or cesses, which, it would seem, were never levied 
or brought to credit in the Murshiddbdd treasury, on w'hose bookS 
they were borne. These abwdbs were the following:— Khdsnavisi, 
^ fee paid by the zaminddrs to the 'officers and clerks of the 
treasury,, and supposed to amount to Rs. 2373. It is easy to under¬ 
stand that the powerful military chiefs of Purniah would not submit to 
this impost. The second was called zdr mahtut, and consisted of four 
lesser component charges, viz. (i) nazar punyd, presents exacfed 
from landholders at tlie time of the annual settlements j (2) bhdi 
khildt, a fee taken from zaminddrs to recoup the Nawdb for the 
dresses of honour that he bestowed on them every year at the same 
period; (3) pushtd bandi, a charge for embanking the rivers in the 
vicinity of Mutshiddbdd; (4) rasum nizdrat, a commission of 10 
• dnnds in every thousand rupees, levied by the officer in command of 
the treasury guard at Murshiddbdd on all revenue remittances from 
outlying Districts. The third, the faujddri abwdb, was the cause 
of much ill-feeling between the Purniali governors and th& Mur- 
shiddbid Nawdbs, and it is almost certain it was never levied. It 
was an additional assessment of Rs. 283,027 on the revenue, por-, 
tion of the estate, extended northward during th’e administration 
of Sdif Khdn. The Chaut Mahrattd of Rs. 24,018, if ever actually* 
demanded, was not paid. The above facts, however, s*Jiow that 
even when the power of the faujddrs was at its height, the land 
revenue demand amounted to over six and a \ia\iVdkhs oftupees, 
and, in fact, was equal to the total assessment of the large northern 
pargands of Surjyapur, Srfpur, Sultdnpur, and Hdveli. Amohgst the 
additions made by Sdif Khdn, the tract in the west of the Kiisf was 
assessed at Rs. 355,773, no part of which everfo’Jind its way beyond 
his provincial treasury. 
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This state ai things continued unchanged under the tyranny of 
Siraj-udrDauld and the feeble administration of Mir Jafar. About 
^1760, however, the J)ressing demands of the English made Mi'r 
Kisim All look around for new sources of revenue. The wealthy 
province of Purniah was one of the first to be examined and 
re-assessed. It was then discovered that its three last faujddrs had 
derived from it a land revenue of over 21 Idkhs of rupees. The 
value of the rupee in those days was so uncertain that I cannot 
venftire to state the amount in sterling. The re-assessment in the 
first year of its application brought in an actual increase of revenue 
or kdifiyat of Rs. 1,5231725; and the total amount collected was 
Rs. 5,109,415, including Rs. 74,134 collection charges, Rs. 56,071 
for the maintenance of frontier garrisons, and Rs. 33,805 paid away 
in State charity. 'The net land revenue of the District, therefore, 
was Rs. 1,945,405. 

In the year 1874-75 the total receipts under this head were only Rs. ■ 
1,175,321, which amount was collected from a somewhat larger area 
than was included in the District when it first came under English 
Government. The gradual steps by which the great revenue of 
Purniah became thus diminished are very interesting, and have been ■ 
'given at considerable length by Mr. J. Grant, in his ‘ Historical arid 
Comparative Analysis of the Finances of Bengal,’ quoted in The 
Fifth Report of the Select Committee on the Ajfairs of the East India 
Company in 1812. ‘The circumstances and changes,’ he writes, ‘in 
the administration of the finances of this province, merit the more 
particular attention, as they illustrate one of the grand principles 
of the original Mughul revenue administration, and may be useful 
in tracing some of the most enormous abuses of the present system 
to their primitive causes, through the indolence, ignorance, or de¬ 
pravity of natives entrusted with uncontrolled executive manage¬ 
ment. It was‘the great object of Akbar’s policy, as it hath been • 
of every wise and enlightened ruler of Hindustan, to‘secure the 
natural nghts of the rayats or peasantry against the oppressions of 
their superiors, whether these were native representatives of former 
petty chieftains, superseded in power and forced to obey the more 
equitable laws of the Musalmrin conqueror, or some of the long 
chain t)f their own officials, who linked together the two extremes of 
Eastern despotism under the subordinate denominations of sdbahddri, 
faujddri, aml/ddrf, zamlnddri, chaudhari, tdlukddft, and mukaddami. 
Thb filndamental maxim that limited the sovereign’s demand of 
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rent from husbandmen to the raba or fourth of th« gross yearly 
produce of the land, was liberal and humane; while the established 
or prescriptive rule which allotted the remafning three-fourths to, 
the cultivators, with perpetual occupancy of their fields, undes the 
excellent though indefinite form of a pattd leasehold, gave them, 
in fact, a property in the soil and a share in the fruits of their 
own labour, rarely enjoyed in countries of European freedom. In 
the very few, though comparatively great, mndnddr'i districts which 
have been subject to proper hastobud (realization) investigation^ no 
investigation was ever made into such unlawful exactions as might 
have been imposed by inferior agents. The clandestine profits of 
the principal farming landholders were the only objects of inqhiry, 
as forming part, when within the raba, of the legal dues of the* 
exchequer j and the silence of the lower tenantry on the subject of 
any causes of complaint was interpreted as a negative proof that 
■ none existed. In the military provinces, oh the other hand, and 
particularly this of Purniah, the financial inquiries of tKe State in 
discovering the genuine collections made'throughout the country 
descended no farther than the faujddr, who could reckon many 
zatninddHs within the circle of his jurisdiction ; and it w^ only the 
private profits or public defalcations of Saulat Jang and his prede-' 
cessor, Sdif Khin, that were realized, as before stated, under the 
denomination of kdifiyat (increase) to the royal treasury. The 
exercise of native chicanery, in taking advantage of the presumed 
ignorance of rulers, is here forcibly exemplified. The great secret 
of Hindustani financiers, in enriching themselves by defrauding 
Government, is seen to depend fchiefly on the simple manoeuvre of 
assuming the net bandobast (settlement) of one year, after deduction 
of ordinary charges, as the foundation or gross settlement of the 
next, introducing the same necessary saranjami (collection) expenses 
a second time for subtraction; repeating the operation again and 
again ; or, if found expedient, resuming the fictitious expeflditure < 
of a former year, and boldly stating it as an improvement of the 
ancient revenue, always sure to escape detection from a total want 
of any standard of comparison to be referred to by theft comptlbllers, 
showing either the utmost or the proper dues of the exchequer. 
Thus, in f.s. 1171 (a.d. 1764), Nandakumdr (Nunconlar) rfiduced 
the net ascertained mdlguzdti (land revenue) of the province, 
stated three years before at 1,945,405 rupees, t 5 1,788,174 byre- 
introducing allowed mufassal charges. The succeeding ministry in 
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i;i,& 1172 (A.Ek 1765), on the Company’s acquisition of the diwdm, 
:#ssum(»d, nevertheless, this last diminished jamd, clear of expense, 
^as the basis of their*gross settlement then concluded; but, not 
' content with the Surreptitious new saranjaml deductions of their 
predecessors, they stated considerably more than the aggregate of 
the whole before admitted of, and giving themselves credit for the 
amount, being in all 365,637 rupees, reduced the actual net bandobast 
of the year to 1,422,536 rupees. In f.s. 1173 (a.d. 1766), it seemed 
necessary to screen a conscious delinquent agency under favour of 
apparent improvement of the finances, by a pretended arbitrary 
increase throughout the subah of Bengal of more than ii lakhs. 
Of this, Rs. 125,000 fell to the share of Purniah, which, with a 
‘diminution of about Rs. 2000 in the fraudulently - accumulated 
expenditure, raisdd the net effective demand of that year to Rs. 
Ij 5SO)273, or the gross revenue to nearly the assumed standard of 
the proper original hastobdd 7 ndlpizdrt (realized land revenue). 
On the annual adjustment of ac.counts, ample indemnification was 
taken for the nominal’additional income by a real defalcation of 
Rs. 208,764, in the usual mode of incurred and, for the most 
part,. intfcoverable balances, leaving a net collection of Rs. 
1,341,509. Again, in f..s. 1175 (a.d. 1768), when a very able, 
upright, covenanted servant was deputed to investigate the state 
of the country, though his intelligence might not have been 
.sufficiently acute to detect fallacious charges, nor Ijis influence great 
enough to bring the fictitious surplus to public credit, yet he 
discovered that a total collection was made from zamtnddrs, in the 
name of Government, amounting' to Rs. 2,135,387, inclusive of 
an eftcaction of Rs. 183,610 under the denomination of sirfsikkd, 
which, though stated to have been at this time imposed with 
the sanction of the British Supervisor, may, with almost certainty 
of truth, be coflsidered of prior establishment However this may 
be, a favourable report of the discovery made must have been the 
immedfate cause, perhaps, of his recall, as well as of the increased 
net settlement of the year, now raised to Rs. 1,731,007. Notwith- 
stancKng all tMs, in the succeeding (settlement) of r.s. 1176 

(a.d. 1769), the effective demand of the exchequer was reduced 
suddenly to Rs. 1,342,000, probably on the plea of the famine 
which then began to be felt, if not by a new repetition of the whole 
saranjami (colldttion) deduction. To conclude the history of 
Dative’management; in f.s. 1178 (a.d. 1771), the grossyawi^awiff 
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was rated at Rs. 1,400,517, with only an incumbrance of Rs, 
182,977, leaving a clear income of Rs. 1,217,540 expected to be 
forthcoming. If, under these successive fluctuations, it were asket 
on what principle they were brought about, no'one can controwr 
the fact that they were the mere sleight-of-hand tricks of a craftj 
muiasadd\ corruptly subservient to the chicanery of his master 
who himself was, in all probability, profoundly ignorant of everj 
local circumstance that ought to influence a change, or entirel] 
regardless of the measure of public receipts, provided there Vaj 
no diminution in the standard of. what came into his private 
coffers by barefaced peculation.’ • 

Nor was the limit of the falling off in the revenue reached ir 
.1771. In 1789, and down to the time of the Permanent Settlement 
little more than Rs. 800,000 was collected, or only something more 
than one-third of the assessment of Mir Kdsim. Besides this 
645,430 bighds, or 350,000 acres of land, had been separated fron 
the revenue-paying area under various pretexts, principafly as grants 
for charitable and religious purposes, but rdally collusively retainec 
by laridholders of different degrees. 

Subdivision of Estates. —The land revenue in 1792,* after tht 
re-assessments which preceded the Permanent Settlement, and whicl 
were carried out in Pumiah by Mr. Colebrooke, then Assistant Col 
lector, was 24,926, 17s. 2d. There were at that time 36 estates 
and 38 registered proprietors or coparceners; of these, 6 estates wer< 
paying less than ;£'io a year in revenue; 9 paid between ;^io anc 
jCioo; and 21 above;£'ioo. The total land revenue from proprietors 
paying less than ;£'io was ;£'23, i8s. rod.; that from proprietors 
paying between ;^io and ^100, ;£'398, os. 4d.; and that *fron 
proprietors paying over ^100, ;£'i24,5o4, i8s. od. The averags 
land revenue assessed on estates paying less than ;£'io a yea 
Government revenue was;£'4, os. 2d.; between ;^io and ;Cioc 
^44, 4s. od.; above ;^ioo, .;^S928, 15s. 2d.; and the aVeragi 
land revenue paid by each proprietor or coparcener was ;^362 
IIS. lod. In 1850-51 there were 1345 estates paving'less thai 
;^io in Government revenue; 205 paying between ;^o and ^100 
and 48 paying more than ;^ioo. The registered proprietors 0 
coparceners numbered 3170, and the total land revenue ariiduntec 
to ;^i42,638, 6s. o|d. The average land revenue from estates 
paying less than ;^io a- year in revenue was ;^3, 9s. 9id.; tha 
from estates paying between ;^io and /^loo, jC^^, 14s.* 7fd. 
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and that fr»m estates paying over ;^ioo, .;^25ii, is. 4id. 
The aferage land revenue paid by each proprietor or coparcener 
rfvas ;^4i, 4S. 7|d. In 1870-71 the land revenue amounted to 
;^t2t,943, I2S. od'. There were 1397 estates paying less than 
a year in revenue; 204 paying between ;^io and ;^ioo; and 
41 paying more than j£ioo. Of registered proprietors there were 
2927. Thp average land revenue paid by estates having rentals of 
less than ;^'io a yei’ was ^3, 93. lojd.; that derived from estates 
payflig between j£io and j£ioo, ^£22, 14s. 4d.; and that derived 
from estates paying over £100, ;£2T]6, 14s. lofd. The average 
land revenue paid by each proprietor or coparcener was £42, 
2S. lofd. In 1874-75 there were 1584 permanently settled estates, 
paying a revenue of ;^i 17,046, 4s. od.; 19 temporarily settled 
estates, the property of individuals, paying a revenue of ;^i9i, 

* I2S. od.; and 26 Government estates, yielding a rental of ;^294, 
6s. od. Total number of estates, 1629; and total land revenue, 
17,532, 2S. od. 

Revknuk and Expenditure.' —The following statements illus¬ 
trate the growth of the revenue and expenditure since the formation 
of the existing system of Government by Lord Cornwallis. The 
items for 1793 are stated by the Collector to have been extracted 
from an old, but exceedingly well drawn up, account book, resem^ 
bling a mahdjaris or native merchant’s day-book, which was found 
after much search in the record room, and which 'is the only 
account in existence of the financial position of the District at that 
time. The regular books and returns for that and many subse¬ 
quent years were destroyed under the record rules then in force. 
The statement for 1850-51 represents not so much the actual 
receipts and disbursements connected with the District administra¬ 
tion, as the total of the fiscal operations of all kinds transacted in 
the treasury, "the statement for 1870-71 is the first representing 
'a trueTjalance sheet of the District, unembarrassed by imperial 
charges and matters of mere account. 

The grdss revenue in 1792 was ;^i27,847, 17s. od., which rose 
in 1856-51 to ;^2i4,iio, 15s. i|d. The gross expenditure of these 
two years was^i27,936, 9s. 4d. in 1792, and ;^2i5,328, i6s. 7|d, 
in 1850-51. Omitting items of deposit and account, the particulars 
of which I have noted at the foot of the statements, the net receipts 
of 1792 were ;^*26,o49, los. 4d.; and of 1850-51, ;^iS7,69o, 
*• \ScnUncs continued on page 397. 
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BALANCE SHEET FOR 1850 - 51 , 



To obtain the net revenue, items Nos. 3-14, 17, and 24 must be deducted from the revenue side, as matters of deposit or account. 

To obtain the net outlay, items Nos. 1-6, g, 10, 12, 15-17, 19, and 21, must be- deducted from the expenditure side. The net revenue for 
850-51, therefore, was ,^rs7,690, irs. 8gd.; the net expenditure, ,^24,258, 4s. 7}d. 
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Sentenfe contused from page 393.] 

IIS, 8|^.: the net expenditure in 1792 was ;^27,204, 19s. lod. j 
^and in 1850-51, _;^24j258, 4s. 7^d. Thus, in the first half of the 
century there was a large increase of revenue and diminution of 
expenditure, the latter^being due to the withdrawal of military forces 
from Pumiah, and to the great decrease in the cost of collecting 
revenue. The year 1870-71, in which the net receipts amounted 
to ;^i79,449, os. 4^d., and the expenditure to ;^37,83i, 12s. i|d., 
shows a considerable increase under both heads. The increased 
revenue is the more noticeable, as since 1850 there had been large 
transfers to Maldah and to Bhagalpur, involving a loss in land revenue 
of ^20,000. This loss, however, was met by a three'fold increase 
fn excise receipts, a much larger sale of stamps, and the imposition 
of an income tax. * The additional expenditure was generally distri¬ 
buted through all the departments of District administration. 

Protection to Person and Property has steadily improved. 
It is not knt)wn how many magisterial and revenue courts there were 
in 1793, which is the first year of which any records remain; but there 
wftre then two civil courts. In 1800 there were three magisterial 
courts, tw® civil, and two revenue courts j in 1850 there were five 
magisterial and twenty-four civil and revenue courts ; in 1862 there 
were nine magisterial and nineteen civil and revenue courts; in 1869 
there were eight magisterial and thirteen civil and revenue courts. 
The number of covenanted officers at work in the District throughout 
the year was four in 1850, three in 1862, and four in 1869. 

Rent Suits.— The number of rent cases instituted under the 
provisions of Act x. of 1859 .and Act viii. (b.c.) of 1869—the Rent 
Laws* of Bengal—are returned by the Collector as follows;—In 
1861-62, 5516 original suits, with 2022 miscellaneous applications; 
in 1862-63, 5258 original suits, with 1728 miscellaneous applications; 
in 1866-67, 4983 original suits, with 5386 miscellaneous applica- 
,tions;*in 1868-69, 4029 original suits, with 4632 miscellaneous 
applicatfons; in 1870, there were 843 suits; in 1871, 2338; and in 
1872, 177<. It will be seen that the number of suits has greatly 
fallen toff sine® the introduction of Act viii. of 1869, the total for 
the three years 1867 to 1869 being 9012, and that for 1870 to 
1872, i;952. During the former period, these cases were triable by 
the revenue courts of the Collector and his subordinates, and during 
the latter, by the Ordinary civil courts. 

P®LitE Statistics. —For police purposes, Purniah is divided into 
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thirteen police circles or thdnds, as follows :—In the. Headquarters 
Subdivision—(i) Pumiah, with outposts at Thomasganj an^ Hardd, 
and a force consisting of i inspector, i sub^nspector, 2 head coi^ 
stables, and 16 constables. (2) Damdahd, with a force consisting of 
I sub-inspector, 2 head constables, and 12 constables. (3) Gondwdrd, 
with an outpost at Kdrdgold, and with a force consisting of i sub¬ 
inspector, 2 head constables, and 18 constables. (4) Manflidrl, 
with a force consisting of i sub-inspector, i head constable, and 12 
constables. (5) Kadbd, with an outpost at Sdifganj, and a force 
consisting of i inspector, i sub-inspector, 3 head constables, and 
20 constables. (6) Balrdmpur, with an outpost at Rdniganj, and 
a force consisting of i sub-inspector, 3 head constables, and 16 con¬ 
stables. (7) Kdsbd Amdr, with outposts at Dingra and Balgachhf, 
and a force consisting of i sub-inspector, 4 head constables, and 
20 constables. (8) Ardriyd, with an outpost at Siktl, and a force 
consisting of i inspector, i sub-inspector, 3 head constables, and 20 
constables. (9) Rdniganj, with an outpost at PUrdm', ^nd a force 
consisting of i sub-inspector, 2 head constables, and 16 constables. 
(10) Matiydrl, with outposts at Kudrl and Nawdbganj, and a fofce 
consisting of 2 sub-inspectors, 3 head constables, and 20 tonstables. 
(it) Bahddurganj, with an outpost at Digalbank, and a force con¬ 
sisting of t sub-inspector, 3 head constables, and 18 constables. 
(12) i^ishnaganj, with outposts at Godlpukhur, Asurgarh, and Ldhil, 
and a force consisting of i inspector, 1 sub-inspector, 5 head con¬ 
stables, and 30 constables. (13) Kilidganj, with outposts at 
Ilwab'dri, Kdlughdt, Gaisdl, Chaprd, and Bhdtgdon, and a force 
consisting of i sub-inspector, 7 head constables, and 36 constables. 
The remainder of the regular police is employed on the follbwing 
’services. Magazine and Quarter guard, i head constable and 4 
constables; guard at the Magistrate’s Courts, i inspector, 2 sub¬ 
inspectors, 3 head constables, and 19 constables; guard at the Dis¬ 
trict and Subdivision jails, 2 head constables and 17 constables;, 
■ guard at the District and Subdivisional treasuries, 4 head constables 
and 24 constables; reserve in the lines, including men sk;k and on 
leave, i inspector, 2 sub-inspectors, 7 head constable^ 74 constables, 
and I drill instructor of the grade of head constable. 

The Regular Police, or constabulary force, stood thus in 
1875:—Two superior European officers, namely, a District Super¬ 
intendent and an Assistant-Superintendent, af'a total salary of 
;^i68p a year; 6 subordinate officers called inspectors, on^aktries 
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varying frpm ^120 to ^240 per annum j 18 subordinate officers, 
called §ub-inspectors, on salines varying from ;^6o to ^g6 per 
annum; and 60 inferior officers, called head constables, on salaries 
vaiying from ;^i2 to ^30 a year — all maintained at a total 
annual cost of ;^6687,12s. od.,oran average pay for all subordinate 
and inferior officers of 12s. 3|d. per annum ; 398 constables, 
divided into four grades, and each receiving annual pay varying 
from 4s. od. to ;^io, i6s. od., and maintained at a total 
annual cost of ;^3285, 12s. od., or an average pay of ^8, 5s. id. 
per annum for each man. The other e.xpen.ses connected with the 
District police are:—A sum of ^141, 6s. 3d. allowed as travelling 
expenses for the Superintendent and Assistant - Superintendent ; 

8s. od. for pay and travelling allowances for their establish¬ 
ments ; and ;^64^, 8s. iid. for contingencies,—bringing up the 
total cost of the regular police of the District to ^10,990, ys. 2d. 
The Census Report of 1872 returns the area of the Purniah 
District at *4957 square miles, and the population at 1,714,795 
souls. Compared with these figures, the total strength of the 
regular police force is one man to every io"24 square miles of 
the District area, or one man to every 3543 of the population. 
The annual cost of maintenance is equal to a charge of ^2, 
14s. 4d. per square mile of area, or about i^d. per head of the 
population. 

The Municipal Police is a small force maintained in the large 
towns. In 1875 it cohsisted of 6 officers, head constables, fourth 
grade, on salaries of ^12 a yearj and 120 constables, receiving pay 
at the rates of ros. and ras. a month, the whole body being main- 
tained»at an annual cost of £8y8, 8s. od. A further sum of ^115, 
4s. od. was allowed for clothing and contingencies, such as repairs, 
lighting, etc., bringing up the total cost of the municipal police of 
the District to*;^993, 12s. od.; or, for the town of Purniah, 
,^655, »I2S. od. annually; for the town of Krishnaganj, ^£258, 
i6s. od.*annually; and for the town of Rdnlganj, I',yg, '4S. od. 
annually. • These charges are defrayed by means of rates levied 
from the householders and traders living within municipal limits. 
The Census Report of 1872 returns the total population of the 
three municipal towns of the District at 30,691 souls, and the 
number of houses at 6487. The strength of the municipal police, 
therefore, as compared with the population, gives one man to every 
245'4 s8u1s; the whole force being maintained at a cost of very 
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nearly 7|d. per head of the town population, or at the rate of 
3S. o|d. to each house. . * ^ 

Village Watch. —In 1866, Mr. M‘Neile, in his report on the 
village watch of the Lower Provinces of Bengal, returned the nun^be? 
of rural police in Purniah, distinguished into four classes, as follows; 
—(i) Chaukiddrs, 6604, of whom 8 were maintained by grants of l%nd, 
amounting to 40 standard bighds or 13^ acres, held on a service tenure, 
32 maintained by the zamtnddrs, and 6564 by the villagers. (2) 
Jolahd and Dosddh chaukiddrs, all maintained by the villagers.# (3) 
Jolahd, Dosddh, and Mdrkanddi chaukiddrs, 393, maintained by the 
villagers; and (4) gordits, 984, maintained by the zaminddrs .• total, 
8344. The District Superintendent of Police in 1875 reported that 
there were 6798 chaukiddrs of all classes, maintained entirely by 
contributions from the people, at a total estimated cost of ^^24,472, 

16s. od. annually. This would give an average yearly income of 
;^3, 1 2S. od. per man ; but the village watch levy various perquisites 
from the hamlets to which they are attached. Each village watch¬ 
man or rural policeman has, on aii, average, charge of 46 houses. 

The following statement shows the religions and castes of the 
regular and municipal •police on the 21st September 1875, 
returned to me by the District Superintendent:—Officers—Chris¬ 
tians, 2 ; Muhammadans, 40; Hindus, 48, including 12 Brdhmans, 
II Rdjputs, 2 Sikhs, 16 Kdyasths, and 6 of ‘other’ castes. Men 
—Christian, i; Muhammadans, 108, Hindus, 409; including 
105 Brdhmans, 148 Rajputs, 8 Gurkhds, ii'Sikhs, ii Santdls, 24 
Kdyasths, and 102 of‘other’ castes. No separate caste return for 
the rural police has been submitted to me, but it is stated that thjit 
force is derived for the inpst part from Dosddhs. Jolahds, Tldrls, 
and Tiors. Their present number is said to be 6798, distributed 
as follows;—Headquarters Station, 432; Gondwdrd, 332; Dam- 
dahd, 306 ; Kdsbd Amdr, 731 ; Kdlidganj, 825 •, Krishnaganj, 402 ;' 
Ardriyd, 641; Matiydri, 357-; Rdhiganj, 323; Kadbd, 7135^ 
Balrdmpur, 416; Manihdri, 177 ; and Bahddurganj, 1143.* 

The Working of the Police in Purniah District has not, for 
many years past, been satisfactory. The climate, which is peguliarly 
unhealthy for natives, prevents well-trained officers from other parts 
of the Lower Provinces taking service in Piimiah; whil« those 
obtained from the District itself are under-educated, and have not 
been found to possess other qualifications necessary for police work- 
in his report for the year 1874, the Inspector-General of ig^^ke 
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writes that Purniah figures very badly in the returns. The propor¬ 
tion of acquittals to convictions is markedly high. 

The increasing prevalence of ddkditis or gang robberies in the 
^ar^ part of the year attracted the attention of the Government, 
and special measures were in consequence adopted. A detective 
depjirtment was organized; bad characters were watohed; better 
discipline was enforced' amongst the rural police, who were brought 
into closer relations with the district police; and liberal rewards 
■were,offered. Out of the thirty ‘ true ’ cases reported during the 
year, only three occurred in the second half of the year, after the 
adoption of these special measures. 

The following table (p. 402) shows the result of the investigation 
apd prosecution of the chief crimes cognisable by the police for the 
years 1865,1870, and 1875. As regards the reported crime for 1865, 

, the District Superintendent has very little doubt that the figures are 
not trustworthy, but thinks that for purjx)ses of comparison they 
may have sbme 'value. It would seem from the records from 
which the return is derived, that^there were in that year no cases 
. of grievous hurt, house trespass, or vagrancy, and no offences against 
the excise, laws,—a very improbable state of things. Criminal 
breach of trust was not cognisable in the year 1865, and evidently 
the classification of some other offences in 1865 was different from 
what it now is. There is no such marked difference between the 
returns for 1870 and 1875 as to call for particular comment, except 
as regards crimes against property, the increase in the number of 
which is probably due rather to more correct reporting than to actual 
increase in crime. It will be observed that crimes against property 
have tksen always numerous, and that the police have generally 
failed to cope with them. 

• Jail Statistics. —There is one jail at Purniah town, and also 
•lock-ups at the Subdivisional stations of Ardriyd and Krishnaganj. 
The foUpwing figures show the position of the Purniah jail in the 
years 185^-58, 1860-61, 1870, and 1872. For the first two of these 
years the figures are of doubtful accuracy. In the last two years, 
the intjoductioii of returns of improved form has secured a really 
accurate record of facts connected with the jail:— 

In th^ year 1857-58, the first year for which materials are avail¬ 
able, the daily average number of prisoners in the Purniah jail was 
‘ 402 j the total number of criminal, civil, and under-trial prisoners 
, V \Sentmce continued on page 40^. 
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Sentence contir^uedfrom'page 40j.] 

admittqfi during the year was 640. The discharges were as follows: 
—Transferred, 35 ; released, 548 ; escaped, 6 ; died, 41; executed, 
4—tptal, 634. In 1860-61 the jail returns show a daily average 
prison population of 330, the total number of prisoners admitted 
during the year being 770. The discharges were—Transferred, 70 ; 
released, 604; escaped, 5; died, 59—total, 738. In 1870 the daily 
average jail population was 325, the total number of prisoners 
adnntted during the year being 833. The discharges were—Trans¬ 
ferred, 3 5; released, 773; died, 13—total, 821. The foregoing figures 
are g^ven in a special return furnished by the Inspector-General of 
Jails. In 1872 the average number of prisoners was 304, of 
whom 3 were civil, 17 under trial, 267 labouring convicts, and 17 
non-labouring convicts; 2-55 were females. The male convict wards 
are intended to hold only 126 prisoners. 

The {fercentage of prisoners admitted to hospital in the Pumiah 
jail in 1857-58 was 68-03, the number of deaths 1-02 per cent 
of the mean jail population. Irt 1860-61 the percentage of admis¬ 
sions to hospital rose to 155-15 per cent, and the death-rate to 17-87 
per cent, of the average jail population. In 1870 the admissions 
to hospital had fallen to 90-46 per cent., and the death-rate to 4-00 
per cent, of the average prison population, The death-rate of 1872 
was high, amounting to 20 deaths, or 6-58 per cent of the total jail 
population. This was generally attributable to the malarious cha¬ 
racter of the country which supplies the jail. The principal cause of 
deaths was xfysentery. The standard of health of the prisoners on 
admission is very low, and it is found that, as a rule, they gain in 
healtlf and weight during their incarceration. The jail was some¬ 
what overcrowded j and the Inspector-General, on his visit of 
inspection, expressed an opinion that the prisoners were scantily 
clothed for suclf a damp and occasionally cold District. 

, The»average cost of maintenance per prisoner in Purniah jail, 
includinf rations, establishments, hospital charges, clothing, con- 
tingenciesf and all other expenses except the prison police guard, 
is returned as •follows ;—In i857-58 it was 8s. 9;id. per head; 
ia'i86o-6i, ojd.; and in 1870-71, J4, 7s. 4^d. The cost 

of the* jail police guard in 1870 amounted to an average of 
IS. 2;Jd. per head, making a gross charge to Government in that 
year of^^^s, 8s. 6ltJ. per prisoner. 

T#ti? Jail Manufactures and other work performed by the 
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hard-labour prisoners contribute but little towards the expense of 
the jail. In 1857-58 the receipts arising from the sale of prison 
manufactures, and the value of stock remaining on hand,^ 
araounted.to ;^486, 19s. 8d., and the charges to £,2^Z, 5ts.»3id., 
showing an excess of receipts over charges of ^£208, iss. 4|d., 
equal to an average qarning of £^2, 9s. 9jd. by each priscftier 
erbployed in manufactures.. In 1860-61 the receipts from sale of 
manufactures, and the value of stock left in hand at the end of the 
year, amounted to £^963, 12s. id., and the charges to ;^625,*ios. 
9d., leaving an excess of receipts over charges of £^338, is. 4d.; 
average earning by each prisoner employed on manufacture*, _£i, 
19s. 9;Jd. In 1870-71 the receipts from jail manufactures amounted 
to £^1238, 5s. 3d., and the charges connected with them to ^T2f, 
4s. io|d. j excess of receipts over charges, ;^5il, os. 4|d.; Average 
earnings of each prisoner employed on manufactures, £^3, os. 5fd. 

In 1872, the total cost of jail maintenance, exclusive of charges for 
buildings, repairs,and the whole manufacturing department,amounted 
to ;^i5S7, 17s. ii-J-d. per annum, or ^^3, as. 6d. per prisoner; of 
which diet expenditure was debited with ^£728, 153. 3d., or ^2, 
8s. 7^d. per prisoner, and the jail office establishment ^♦itfl ;^652, 
IS. a^d., or £^2, 2s. lofd. per prisoner. The cost of buildings and 
repairs was £293, 9s. 3d. The expenditure in the manufacturing 
department was ;£^835, 5s. 4d., and the remittances to the treasury 
•on account of sale of articles manufactured in the jail was^^iioo, 
I2S. 3|d.; leaving a net profit for the year of ^^265, 6s. iifd., or a 
profit per individual prisoner sentenced to labour of 19s. iid., and 
per manufacturing prisoner of £1, 143. 7-|d. Of the total average 
number of prisoners in 1872, 10 were employed as convict wiiarders, 
33 as jail servants (cook, sweepers, etc.), 28 in garden cultivation, 
15 in gunny weaving, 13 in oil-pressing, 61 in string and twine ^ 
making, 12 in carpet making, 24 in other manuTactures, and 11 
under the Department of Public Works; • • 

Education Statistics. —Education of all kinds, but particularly 
primiuy educatien, has been very widely diffused in Purniah District 
since twenty years ago, a most remarkable imp,rflvement*having 
taken place in this respect within the last five years. This improve¬ 
ment is due to the recognition by Government of the existing village 
schools of the country, and the distribution to them of an adequate, 
but not too liberal, aid. The number of Government and aided 
schools has increased from i in 1856-57, to 6 in 1860-61, taloifSyo- 
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71, and 347 in 1874-75. The total number of pupils has risen from 
66 in 1^6-57 to 319 in 1860-61; it fell to 288 in 1870-71, and again 
^rose to 8744 in 1874-75. There were also 183 private and unaided 
scl^pqls jreturned by the Inspector of Schools in 1874-75-. These 
were subject to inspection, and were attended by an estimated number 
of *781 pupils, the average number attending each school being 9. 

The following comparative tables (pp. 406 and 407), compiled from 
!he Reports of the Director of Public Instruction for 1856-57,1860-61, 
187 *-71, show the number of Government* and aided schools in the 
District in each of these years, the number of pupils attending them, 
the co^st of education to Government, and the amount realized by fees 
or from private sources. The greatly increased proportion of the 
cost of education borne by private contributions, which has risen 
from >£’47, 8s. i|A in 1856-57 to ;^io78, 175. od. in 1874-75, 
tifies to the general interest which is now being taken by the people 
themselves in the cause of education. The cost of schools to 
Governmerft has increased from 9s. 3jd. to iis. 6;Jd. 

The most marked improvement is in the' aided vernacular schools, 
which have risen from i in 1870-71 to 329 in 1874-75; while the 
scholars in the same period have increased from 9 to 8079. In 
1874-75 the number of Government and aided schools amounted to 
347, and the number of pupils to 8744; of whom 5067 were Hindus, 
3667 Muhammadans, and 10 of other denominations not separately 
returned. Regarding the social status of the pupils, 33 belonged 
to the upper, 766 to the middle, and 7945 to the* lower classes. 

The total number of Government, aided, and private schools 
in Purniah District returned in 1874-75 by the Inspector of Schools, 
Hehaf Circle, amounted to 512, and the estimated number 
of pupils attending them was 9860; this would give i school 
to every 9'68 square miles of area, and i to every 3349 of the 
population, attended by i student for every 174 of the population. 
Excluding the 7 girls’ schools, attended by '109 pupils, the result 
shows 5b5 schools for the male population, attended by 9751 boys. 
Taking the male population at 876,320, this gives i school for 
every*i735 m-iles, and i boy attending school for every 89'87-of the 
ntale population. 

The tabular statement of schools in 1874-75 given on p. 408, 
supplied to me by the Inspector of Schools, exhibits the state of 
public instructio* in a somewhat different form, and indicates the 
nuejbsr of unaided schools and pupils in the District. 



Return of Government and Aided Schools in Purniah District for the Years 
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Returr of Gover'nment and Aided Schools in PurnVah District— continued . 
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Return of Schools in Purniah District in 1874-75. 
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Primary .Education. —There has been a remarkable increase in 
the amount and quality of this order of education given in Pur- 
niah District during the five years ending 1875. The following * 
figure? are derived from the Report of the Deputy-Inspector of 
Schools for the official year ending the 3rst March 1875. 

» dkte there were in the District 315 aided pdthsdlds, r4 maktabs, ajnd 
7 girls’ pdthsdlds, attended by 7742 boys, 337 boys, and 109 girls 
respectively; the average daily attendance being 6772, 266, and 97 
respectively. At the close of the previous year there were 226 
pdthsdlds, 25 maktabs, and 6 girls’ pdthsdlds, so that in the short 
peried of one year 124 pdthsdlds and 2 girls’ schools had' been 
established, of which 30 were newly founded, and g6 were old 
’ village schools to which aid had been given. During the same 
periffd, 37 pdthsdlds, 9 maktabs, and i girls’ school had been 
abolished on account of the falling off in attendance and the indif¬ 
ference of the cultivating classes to the education of their children. 
Of the above existing schools, there were in the Headquarters Sub¬ 
division 172 boys’ schools and'i girls’ school; in the Ardriyd Sub¬ 
division there were 94 boys’ schools and 5 girls’ schools; and in 
the Kri^naganj Subdivision there were 63 boys’ schools and i girls’ 
school. The distribution of these schools according to the police 
circles in which they were situated, and the languages taught in 
them, is as follows :—In the Headquarters police circle—Hindi, 47 
boys’ schools and i girls’ school; total, 48. • Amdr-Kdsbd—Hindi, 
33 boys’ schools; Bengali, 3 boys’ schools and no girls’ school; 
total, 36. Gondwdrd—Hindi, 18 boys’ schools and no girls’ school. 

* Kadbd—Hindi, 29 boys’ schools; Bengali, 4 boys’ schools and no 
girls* school; total, 33. Manihiri—Hindi, 5 boys’ schools; Ben¬ 
gali, 3 boys’ schools; total, 8. Damdahd—Hindi, 10 boys’ schools; 
total, 10. Balrdmpur—Hindi,* 9 boys’ schools; Bengali, ii boys’ 
Schools; totaf, 20. Ardriyd—Hindi, 52 boys’ schools; Hindustani 
or Persian, i boys’ school and 3 girls’ schools; total, 56. Matiydri 
—HinSi, 18 boys’ schools and r girls’ school; total,.19. Rdniganj 
—Hindi; 23 boys’ schools and i girls’ school; total, 24. Krishna- 
ganj*—Hindi? 7 boys’ schools; Bengali, i boys’ Jihool; Hindustani 
or Persian, i boys’school; total, 9. BahUdurganj—Hindi, 22 boys’ 
schdbls; HindustUni or Persian, 6 boys’ schools and 3 girls’ schools; 
total, 31. KUliUganj—Hindi, 16 boys’ schools; Bengali, 3 boys’ 
schools; HinduStini or Persian, 3 boys’ schools and 2 girls’ schools; 
tdtel,*24. Classed according to merit, they do not show a high 
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state of proficiency, only 26 pdthsdlds being ranked as good, 39 as 
fair, 82 as moderate, 131 as indifferent, and 58 as bad. Qf the 
total number of pupils before mentioned, 1550 boys and 9 girls 
could read and write easy sentences in their mother tongue. • Stilly 
the progress in numbers of pupils and regularity of attendance has 
been very great; and it would seem from the educational reports 
that the matter and quality of instruction have improved also. The 
old village schools were held in the house of some leading man, a 
landholder or a merchant; and the teacher was expected to devdte 
his chief attention to the children of this man, who was his patron. 
A few boys were also admitted from outside; but it is evident 4 hat 
many more reasons operated to prevent their attendance than in the 
case of a public school. The teacher also often performed other 
offices for his patron, and consequently the time of instruction v 9 ried 
much from one to another hour of the day, as well as in duration. 

Under the present system of supervision, combined with Govern¬ 
ment aid, there has been a great change. Registers of the attendance 
of pupils are regularly kept, and the boys are divided into classes. 
The gurus are obliged to teach from 6to 10 in the morning, and 
again from 2 to 5 in the afternoon. Measures have also beSn taken 
that during the slack period of the rainy season the teachers should 
iinprove themselves, either by attending the Normal School or by 
private studies. There were 97 aided pdthsdlds and 19 maktabs, 
with 2273 boys, on the 31st March 1873, before the pdthsdld system 
came into force. The number of aided primary schools at the close 
of the year 1874-75 was 336, with 8188 pupils, against 257 schools, 
attended by 5841 pupils, on the same day of the year 1873-74. 
In other words, the number of schools and of pupils attending tJiem 
has increased by 220 schools and 5915 pupils respectively within the 
, period of two years, and by 119 schools and 2346 pupils within the 
year 1874-75. The average daily attendance of pupils rose from 
4702 to 7095 within the latter’period. • 

It has been observed that in all the primary schools, excepting 
those in the eastern parts of the District—that is, in policfe circles 
Manihdri, Kadbd, Balrdmpur, and Krishnaganj—HindisKaithf iS the 
only language taught; except that in some of the pdthsdlds the writing 
of the Deva-Ndgar( character is also acquired. In such schooK the 
teachers employed are trained men, from the middle vernacular and 
Pumiah normal schools. The language taught in pdthsdlds in the 
eastern part of the District is the corrupt form of mixed HindK ^d 
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Bengali, spoljen by the residents of those places. In all the pdth- 
sdlds within the limits of the Ardriyd Subdivision, Hindi-Kaithl is 
, taught; but there are 5 pdthsdlds in which Deva-Ndgari has been also 
intrsdilced. In the schools within the jurisdiction of the Krishna- 
ganj Subdivision, the Hindi, Bengali, Persian, and Hindustinl 
Isftiguages are all taught, according to the wants of different loc^l 
communities. Besides these languages, arithmetic up to simple 
division, practical bdzdr accounts, including kharidbikn or book- 
ke 5 j)ing by single entry, and mensuration on the, native system, are 
practised. 

The total expenditure during 1874-75 on all primary schools 
amounted to ;^98i, 19s. i^d. contributed by Government, and 
‘£^ 94 ! i2s. io|d. derived from private subscriptions. The average 
annutfl grant in aid to each primary school was ^£2, i8s. 54d. from 
Government, in addition to ^£2, is. 4^d. from private sources. 
The Government grant to teachers was reduced or raised according 
to the efficiency of the schools, and the amount of their private 
income. At the end of 1875,, in the Headquarters Subdivision, 
there were 10 schools receiving grants in aid at the rate of los. a 
month, # schools at the rate of 9s. a month, 14 at the rate of 8s. 
a month, 8 at the rate of 7s., 121 at the rate of 6s., 14 at the rate 
of 5s., 2 at the rate of 4s., and i school at 3s. a month. In the 
.\ririy 4 Subdivision, there were 2 schools receiving grants in aid 
at the rate of los. a month, 3 at the rate of 8s., 2^t the rate of 7s., 

36 at the rate of 6s., i school at ss. 6d. a month, 23 at 5s., 23 at 
4s., and 4 at 3s. a month. In the Krishnaganj Subdivision, there 

•were 12 schools receiving grants in aid at the rate of los. a month, 
20 aT the rate of 8s., 23 at the rate of 6s., 2 schools at 5s., and 
6 at 4s. a month. In the whole District, there were 24 schools 
receiving grants in aid of los.' a month, * receiving 9s. a month, 

37 receiving ^s., 10 receiving 7s., 180 receiving 6s., i receiving 
5s. 6d., 39 receiving 5s., 31 receiving 4s., and 5 schools receiving 
3s. a month. The rate of aid to the girls’pdthsd/ds is one rupee 
or 2s. for*every five girls attending. 

OPthe aggitgate number of pupils in the aided primary schools, 
4702 were Hindus, of whom 20 belonged to the upper classes, 380 
to tHe middle, and 302 to. the lower classes; and 3486 were 
Muhammadans, of whom ii, 166, and 3309 belonged respectively 
to the upper, mifldle, and lower classes. 

^ifte were 4318 boys who paid froni i to 4 dnitds or i^d. to 6d. 
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a month to the gurus., according to previous custom, independent 
of the salary received by the gurus from Government. A„large 
number of the villagers, however, have withdrawn their support, 
and others have reduced the amount of fees which they before pjid, 
since the grant-in-aid system has been applied. 

In the Headquarters Subdivision there were 50 certificat&d 
teachers, and 125 employed without a certificate—total, 175; in the 
Ardriyd Subdivision there were 23 certificated teachers, and 80 
employed without a certificatetotals 103; in the Krishnagtnj 
Subdivision there were 16 certificated teachers, and 48 employed 
without a certificate — total, 64. Total number of tbacher,s in 
Purniah District, 342. Of these, 35 were classified as good, 39 ns 
fair, 93 as moderate, 122 as indifferent, and 53 as bad. 

During the year 1874-75 there were 66 houses built or Msade 
over to schools by the zam'tnddrs and others who took an interest 
in education; and there were at the end of the year 166 houses 
for the accommodation of the pdthsdld boys, of which 'I53 are in 
the Headquarters Subdivision, 65. in Ardriyi, and 48 in Krish- 
naganj. . * 

Educational Census. —The following paragraphs give the results 
of an Educational! Census carried out in two large villages in each 
Subdivision of the District. In one of the villages in each Sub¬ 
division a school had been for some time in existence, and the other 
had no such educational advantages. 

Purniah Subdivision. —Belgachf, in pargand Pumiah, which has 
an aided primary school. Population of the village, according to 
the Census of 1872—400 men, 430 women, 223 boys, 169 girls;, 
total, 1222. Number of children of school-going age—thst is, 
above six years and under sixteen—169 boys, 76 girls; . total, 272. 
Number of children actually attending school—28 boys. Number of 
population who, without having attended school regularly, can read 
or write any language, or can count—44 men, 4 boys; total, 48. 
Number of residents in the village who can read and write Hindi— 
44 men, 3 boys; total, 47. Barsaund, in pargand Purniahi'in which 
there is no school. Population of the village according.to the Census 
of 1872—182 men, 218 women, 82 boys, 61 girls; total, 54J. 
Number of children of school-going age—that is, above six years 
and under sixteen—106 boys, 46 girls; total, 152. Number of 
population'who, without having attended school r^ularly, can read 

or write any language, or can count—23 men, 9 boys; totai,*32 

% 
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Number of residents in the village who can read and write Hindi 
—23 ^en, 9 boysj total, 32. 

Ardriyd Subdivisidn. —Basditi, in pargand Purniah, which has an . 
i^dfd t)rimary school. Population of the village according to the 
Census of 1872—715 men, 761 women, 383 boys, 261 girls j total, 
a>i2o. Number of children of school-going age—246 boys, 145 girls; 
total, 391. Number of children actually attending any school—41 
boys, 5 girls; total, 46. Number of population who, without having 
attended school regularly, can read or write any language, or can 
count—57 men, 10 boys; total, 67. Number of residents in the 
village who can read and write Hindi—47 men, lo boys ; total, 57. 
Tamghdti, in pargand Pumiah, in which there is no school. Popula¬ 
tion of the village according to the Census of 1872—209 men, 236 
worsen, 126 boysi^ 92 girls; total, 663. Number of children of school¬ 
going age—76 boys, 41 girls; total, 117. Number of children actually 
attending any school—5 boys. Number of population who, without 
having attended school regularly, can read or write any language; or 
can count—9 men, 2 boys; total, ii. Number of residents in the 
•village who can read and write Hindi—3 men. 

Kris/maganj Subdivision. —Khajrd, in pargand Surjyapur, which 
has an aided primary school. Population of the village according 
to the Census of 1872—842 men, 867 women, 397 boys, 302 girls; 
total, 2408. Number of children of school-going age, 163 boys, 58 
girls; total, 221. Number of children actually attending any school 
—32 boys. Number of population who, without having attended 
school regularly, can read and write, or can count—68 men, 6 boys, 

I girl; total, 75. Number of residents in the village who can read 
andiwrite Hindi—55 men, i boy; total, 56. Chakdlid, mpargand 
Badaur, in which there is no school. Population of the village 
according to the Census of 1872—72 men, 78 women, 52 boys, 41 
girls; total, *243. Number of children of school-going age—39 
boyS) 14 girls; total, 53. Number of population who, without 
having attended school regularly, can read and write any language, 
or can count—12 men, 3 boys; total, 15. Number of residents 
in Ae village who can read and write Hindi—5 men. 

* Postal Statistics show a rapid increase in the use of the Post 
Office in Pumiah District of late years. In 1861-62 the total 
revenue derived from cash collections from the public, exclusive 
of the accountiept of revenue derived from official correspondence, 
aijoented to ;^437, 12s. iid., and the total expenditure to ;fc866, 
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4S. 5|d. There is no information to show the amount of the sales 
of postage stamps. In 1865-66 the total postal revenue, exclusive 
of official correspondence, amounted to ;^64&, i8s. lo^d., and the 
expenditure to .1^2479, 12s. 2|d. In 1870-71, exclusive of.official 
correspondence, the revenue amounted to ;iC33S8, 6s. p^d., and the 
expenditure to .1^6318, 14s. id. Within these ten years, therefoi^, 
both the revenue and the expenditure increased more than sixfold. 
The number of letters, etc. despatched in 1870-71 is not available. 
Excluding parcels, a total of 172,344 letters, newspapers, and books 
was received in 1870-71, against a total of 97,078 in 1861-62 j show¬ 
ing an increase of 75,266, or 77‘5 per cent., during the ten years. 


Postal Statistics of Purniah District for the Years 
1861-62, 1865-66, AND 1870-71,, 


« 
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Administrative Divisions. —For administrative purposes, Pur¬ 
niah is divided into the three following Subdivisions, o The popula¬ 
tion statistics are taken from the Appendix Statements lA and iB 
to the Census Report for 1872. The administrative figuret are 
taken from a Report specially furnished by the Collector, and refer 
to tjie year 1870-71. l. 

The Sadr or Headquarters Subdivision occupies a total p^a 
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of 2572 square miles, with 2634 villages or townships, and 157,733 
houses : tofel population, 773,310; of whom 536,243, or 69.-3 per 
cent, are Hindus; *35,603, or 30‘5 percent, Muhammadans; 354^ 
Chrisiians; and mo, or '2 per cent, people belonging to other 
denominations not classified separately. Proportion of males of 
gll religions in the total Subdivisional population, 50-3 per cent. 
Average density of the population, 301 persons to the square mile; 
average number of villages per square mile, i'02 ; average number 
ofepersons per village or township, 294; average number of houses 
per square mile, 61; average number of inmates per house, 4^9. 
'I’he Subdivision comprises the seven police circles (thdnds) of Pur- 
niafi, Damdahd, Gondw^rd, Manih^rf, Kadbd, Balrdmpur, and Amtir- 
Kasbd. In 1870-71 it contained 5 magisterial and revenue courts. 
Thejregular polif.e consisted of a total number of 333 officers and 
men, and a rural police or village watch {chaukiddrs) of 3236 men. 
I’he total cost of administration, police, and chaukiddrs (village 
police) vias estimated at ^(^29,072, 8s. 2|d. 

Arariya Subdivision was formed ori the ist November 1864. It 

jcovers a total area of 1045 square miles, with 680 villages or town¬ 
ships, ^7,241 houses, and a total population of 377,055 souls; of 
whom 267,963, or 71-1 per cent., are Hindus; 108,216, or 287 per 
cent., Muhammadans; 48 Christians; attd 828, or ‘i percent., of 
other denominations not specified in the Census Report. Propor¬ 
tion of males of all religions in the total Subdivisional population, 
5o’4 per cent. Average density of population, 361 persons per 
square mile; average number of villages or townships, ‘65 per square 
mile; average number of persons per village or township, 554; average 
number of houses per square mile, 64; average number of inmates 
per house, 5'6. The Subdivision comprises the three police 
circles or thdnds of Arariyd, Rdm'ganj, and Matiydn'. In 1870-71 
there was one magisterial and revenue '^court; a regular police 
forcf consisting of a total number of 84 officers and men, and a 
rural tpolice or village watch of 1289 chaukiddrs. The Collector 
returned the total cost of administration, police, and chaukiddrs 
at ^6384, ^is. i|d. 

* Krishnaganj Subdivjsion was formed on the 17th Dedember 
1845. It occupies an area of 1340 square miles, with 865 villages 
Qr townships, 88,473 iiouses, and a total population of 564,430 
souls; of whopi 217,803, or 38'6 per cent., are Hindus; 346,330, 
qr^64‘4 per cent.; Muhammadans; i is a Christian; and 29^ are 
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of other denominations not separately classified. Proportion of 
males of all religions in the total Suhdivisional population, 5 2'6 per 
c cent. Average density of population, 421 per square mile; average 
number of villages per square mile, ‘65 j average number of persons 
per village or township, 653; average number of houses per square 
mile, 66; average number of inmates per house, 6'4. The Sub¬ 
division comprises* the three police circles or Mrfwrfr ofBahddurganj, 
Krishnaganj, and Kdlidganj. In 1870-71 it contained one magis¬ 
terial and revenue court. The regular police consisted of a t^l 
number of 99 officers and men, and. a village watch of 2553 
chatiktddrs. The Collector returned the total cost of administration, 
Y>o\\ct, chauk'tddrs zX ^12, i()5. 1^. '* , 

Fiscal Divisions. —Tlie following list of the hiscal Divisions or , 
pargands forming the District of Pumiah is compiled from statistics 
published by the Board of Revenue and the returns of the Revenue 
Survey, corrected by comparison with the figures registered in the 
local Collectorate. The discrepancies amongst these authorities 
are comparatively few and vfhimportant. I believe that generally the 
information deduced from them regarding the acreage and number 
of estates is correct. Tho population is only approximate^ it is 
calculated on the basis of the number of persons to the square mile 
in the police division within which the pargand is entirely, or for 
the most part, situated. In the case of large pargands contained 
in two or more police divisions, I have taken the average of the 
populations in each. The information regarding the jurisdiction 
pf the Criminal and Civil Courts was obtained directly from 
the presiding officers. Where, a pargand lies partly in one Sub¬ 
division and partly in another, I have usually mentioned the court' 
fo which the larger portion of it is subordinate. The returns ob¬ 
tained’under Act X. of 1871, for the assessment of a cess for the 
maintenance of roads and communications, ha.s supplied me with 
information concerning the number and size of the estates in chief, 
and of subordinate tenures of several degrees, and the total r^tal of 
the different classes of rayati or cultivating holdings. In ajifevious 
Section on Land Tenures, I have pointed out that the assessnjents 
on which these figures are founded seem,to err in falling short oi 
the probable annual value. The Act, however, has provided^that 
landlords will be debarred from claiming higher rates of rent than 
those stated to be payable to them by their tenantpi in the returns 
filed by them under the operation of the Road Cess Act. 
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(1) Asja covers an area of 81,855 acres, or i27’9o square 

miles ^ with 9 estates; land revenue, j average rate of assess¬ 

ment, iid. an acre; estimated population, 51,288; Magistrate’s and ’ 

’ Munsifs Courts at Pumiah town. At the present time it may be 
assumed that four-fifths of the pargand are under cultivation. The 
returns under the Road Cess Act show that there is i estate paying 
revenue on a rental exceeding ;,^5ooo a year, i on a rental exceed¬ 
ing ;^io a year, 7 on rentals of less than ^^lo a year, and i revenue- 
fre® estate, with a rental between ;^io and £, 5o^a year. One estate 
pays more than ;^iooo a year in revenue, and 8 pay less than;^io. 
In this pargand there are—i subordinate tenure of the first degree 
valued at between ;,£'5oo and ;^iooo a year, 16 between ;^ioo • 
i and ;^5oo, 7 between ;^5o and .;^ioo, ii between ;^io and 
;^5q,„and 104 walued at less than ;^io a year. There are 4 
under-tenures of the second degree, valued at between jQxoo and 
;^5oo a year, i between .;^5o and ;^ioo, and 2 between ;^io 
and ;^5o;'* There are no subordinate tenures of the third or lower 
degrees. There are 8 rayati or cultivating holdings paying more than 
5^10 a year, and yielding a total rental of ^£'120, 8s. od.; 69 paying 
rent at jDetween and j£io a year, and yielding a rental of 
^495, 4s. od.; 455 paying rent at between ;^2 and ^5 a year, 
and yielding a rental of ;^i2 2i, 4s. od.; 3086 paying rent between 
los. and ^2, and yielding a rental of ^3076, los. od.; 11,489 
paying rent less than los. a year, and yielding a^rental of ;^i662, 
i6s. od. Total rental of the pargand, ;£6576, 2s. od. 

(2) Badaur covers an area of 189,352 acres, or 295’86 square 
^miles; with 78 estates 7 land revenue, ;^84i4; average rate of 

assessment, lofd. an acre; estimated population, 106,214; Magis¬ 
trate’s Court at the Headquarters Station, and Munsif’s Court at 
Husdinganj. The returns under the Road Cess Act show that there 
are 2 estates paying revenue on rentals^ exceeding 0,000 a year, 
19 op rentals exceeding .;^io a year, and 28 on rentals of less 
than a year; there are also 5 revenue-free estates with rentals 
' between ^^10 and ^£50 a year, and 16 valued at less than ;£io a 
year* Two q^tates pay more than ;£iooo a year in revenue, i pays 
more than ;£io, and 46 pay less than ;£io. In ihhpargand there 
are a subordinate tenures of the first degree valued at between 
;£iooo and .;£5ooo, 2 between ;£5oo and ^£1000, 29 between 
p£ioo and ^£5*0, 31 between ^£50 and p£ioo, 108 between ;£ib 
and 422 valued at less than ;£io a year. Of the second 

<rOL. XV. . 2D 
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degree, 4 are valued at between ;^ioo and ;^5oo a year, 13 at 
between ;^so and £,^00, 58 at between £\o and £^0, and 130 
at less than ;^io. Of the third degree, i is valued at between 
£'i-oo and ^£^500, 7 are valued a± between £10 and ;^5p, ^and 
II at less than £\o. Of the fourth degree, i is valued at between 
;^io and ;^5o a year, and 2 are valued at less than ;^io a yey. 
There are no subordinate tenures of the fifth or lower degrees. 
There are 77 rayati or cultivating holdings of more than ;^io a 
year, and yielding a total rental of ;^ii53, i6s. od.; 394 pa}0ng 
rent at between ^^5 and ;^to a year, and yielding a rental of 
;^25ii, i2s. od.; 1477 paying rent at between £2 and ^^5 a year, 
and yielding a rental of £4220, i8s. od.; 6177 paying rent.at 
between 16s. and ;^2 a year, and yielding a rental of ^^7511; and 
18,516 paying less than los. a year, and yielding a.rental of ;^;J430, 
2S. od. Total rental of the /argand, £ 18,827, 8s. od. 

(3) Bhaura occupies an area of 26 acres, or o'04*of a square mile, 
with I estate; land revenue, ;i^^i, 6s. od,; average rate«of assess¬ 
ment, IS. an acre; estimated population, 9; Magistrate’s and 
Munsifs Courts at Hus^inganj. There are no agricultural statistic* 
for this small Fiscal Division derived from the Survey records. The 
proportion of cultivated land to waste may be assumed to be the 
same as in pargand Badaur—that is, in the proportion of 3 to i. The 
pargand consists of a single estate, valued at less than £10 a year, 
to which .there are no tenures or cultivating holdings subordinate. 

(4) Burigangal covers an area of 6552 acres, or io'24 square 
miles; with 5 estates; land revenue, £122, 14s. od.; average rate 
of assessment, 4^d. an acre; estimated population, 1211; Magis¬ 
trate’s Court at the Headquarters Station, Munsifs Court at Hvjsdin- 
ganj. The return under the Road Cess Act shows that there is i 
estate paying revenue on a rental between ;^iooand;^5oo ayear, i 
on a rental between ;^so and 100 a year, 2 pay on «entals between 
;^io and ;^5o a year, and i pays on a rental of less than £\o a 
year; there are no revenue-free estates. One estate pays m*re than 
;^So a year in revenue, 2 pay .more than 10, and 2 less tfcan ;^io. 
There is one subordinate tenure of the first degree valued at 
between ;^ioo and £500, i at between ;^5o and ;^ioo, 2 are 
valued at between ;^io and ;^So, and ii at less than ;^io a,year. 
There are 7 subordinate tenures of the second degree valued at 
less than ;^io a year, and no subordinate tenures of the third or 
lower degrees. ‘There is one raya/i or cultivating tenure pajfjpg 
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a rent of more than ;£io a. year, and yielding a total rental of ;^i6, 
8s. od.^j I paying between ;£io, and yielding a rental 

of ;^5) i4s> od-1 4 P^y between ^£2 and ;^5, and yield a rental 
2s. od.; 92 pay a rent of between los. and ^2, and yield 
a rental of j£6y, 12s. od.; and 1312 pay less than los. a year, and 
yi^ld a rental of ;^22o, 4s. od. Total rental of the pargand, 
£ Z 20 . j 

(5) Chak Dilawari occupies an area of 24,553 acres, or 38‘36 
square miles; with 5 estates; land revenue, ;^5i3, i6s. od.; average 
rate of assessment, 5d. an acre; estimated population, 8285; Magis¬ 
trate’s and Munsifs Courts at Krishnaganj. No part of this pargand 
wa» measured by khasrd, and the Survey maps do not contain details 
regarding cultivated and uncultivated lands. The return under the 
Roa^ Cess Act shows that there are 4 estates paying revenue on 
rentals exceeding ;^ioo a year, while one pays on a rental less than 
;^io a year; there are no revenue-free estates in this divisipn. 
Three estates pay more than £100 a year in revenue, i pays more 
than ;^io, and i less than ;^io a,year. There is i subordinate tenure 
of the first degree valued at between £100 and £500 a year, and 
I under-tanure of the second degree valued at between ;^ioo and 
;^5oo; there are no under-tenures of the third or lower degrees. 
Nine rapafi or cultivating holdings pay more than £10 a year, and 
yield a total rental of £230, 14s. od.; 8 pay between ;^5 and ;^io 
a year, and yield a rental of ;^44, 12s. od. ; 64 pay between £2 and 
;^5, and yield a rental of ;^i96, 6s. od.; 353 pay between los. and 
£2 a year, and yield a rental of ;^4i5, 12s. od.; and 1877 pay less 
jhan los. a year and yield a rental of ;^266, j8s. od. Total rental 
of thetpargand, ^11^4, 2 S. od. 

(6) Dilawarpur covers an area'of 14,233 acres, or 22*24 square 
miles; with 3 estates; land revenue, £6^3, 6s. od.; average rate 
of assessment, iifd. an acre; estimated population, 4803; Magi§- 
trate’s siftd Munsifs Courts at Husdinganj. No measurement was 
made hy^/iasrd in this pargand. The return under the Road Cess 
Act showsi I estate paying revenue on a rental exceeding ;^io a 
year, jnd i estate paying more than ;^io in revenue. There is i 
subordinate tenure of the first degree valued at-between ;^io and 
;^5o a year, and 2 are valued at less than _;^'io a year. One rayati 
or cultivating tenure pays between £2 and;^S a'year, and yields a 
rental of;^2, iSs. od.; 22 pay rent between los. and ;^2ayear, 
and,jiald a total rental of;^24, 4s. od.; and 14 pay less than ros. a 
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year, and yield a rental of 2S. od. Total rental of the/a^(7«i, 
;^3i, 4 S.od. - , 

{7) Dharmpur covers an area of 756,535 acres, or iiSa’od square 
miles; with,453 estates; land retenue, ;^23,i43, 2s. od.; .averse ' 
rate of assessment, 7;^d. an acre; estimated population, 265,963; 
Magistrate’s and Munsi/’s Courts at the Headquarters Station ajid 
at Aririyl The returns under the Road Cess Act show that there 
is I estate paying revenue on a rental of £10,000 a year, 2 pay on 
rentals exceeding .^^5000 a year, 6 on rentals exceeding ;^ioo a jiear, 

6 on rentals exceeding ;^5o a year, 128 on rentals exceeding ;^io 
a year, and 291 on rentals of less than £10 a year. There is i 
revenue-free estate with a rental between ;^5o and;^ioo a yeai, 7 
have rentals between ;^io and ;^5o a'year, and 44 have less thaik 
;^io a year; 5 estates pay revenue or rent directly to the Collector, 
valued at less than ;^io a year, and 5 estates, of which the land 
revenue has been redeemed, are valued at less than ;^io a year. 
One estate pays more than ;^i0,0.00 a year in revenue, I'more than 
£1000, 3 more than £100, 2 more than ;i^5o, 34 more than^^io; 
393 pay less than £\o a year, and 5 under ;^io a year pay direct 
to the Collector. In this pargand there are—2 subordinate tenures 
of the first degree valued at between ;^iooo and ;^5ooo a year, 

I at between ;£5oo and ;^iooo, 63 at between £100 and ;£5oo, 
55 at between ;£5o and 100, 113 at between ;^io and £^0, and 
2808 at less than ;^io a year. There are 13 under-tenures of 
the second degree valued at between £100 and ;^5oo a year, 7 at 
between ;^5o and ;£ioo, ii at between ;^io and ;£5o, and 16 at 
less than ;^io a year.. There are 57 rapati or cultivating holdingg 
paying more than ;^io a year, and yielding a total rental of £iooj, 

18s. od.; 177 pay between ;^5 and ;^io a year, and yield a rental 
of ;^ii2i, i2s. od.; 1410 pay rent at between £2 and £5, and 
yield a rental of £4011, 2s. od.; 9695 pay between 10s. and £2 * 
rent, and yield a rental of .;^9059, 2s. od.; and 30,947 less 
than los. a year, and yield a rental of .;^5239, 2s. od« Totol rental 
of the pargand, ;^20,438, 16s. od. • 

(8) Fathipur Singhia covers an area of 149,703 acres, or a33'9T 
square miles; with 206 estates; land revenue, ;^4ioi, 6s. od.; 
average rate of assessment, 6Jd. an acre; estimated population, 
101,283 ; Magistrate’s and Munsifs Courts at Aririya and Krishna- 
ganj. The Road Cess Act returns show that there are 2 estates 
paying revenue on rentals exceeding ;^iooo a year, 10 onorg^itals 
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exceeding ;^ioo, 17 on rentals exceeding ^^50, 105 on rentals 
exceeijing ;^io, and 73 on rentals of less than ;^io a year. There 
is I revenue-free estate with a rental of between ;^ioo and ;^Soo a 
y<iar,; of i, the rental is between ^^50 and ;^ioo. a year; of 4, 
between,;^ 10 and50 a year; and of 3 it is less than ;^io a year. 
One estate pays revenue or rent directly to the Collector, valued at 
less than ;^io a year. Two estates pay more than ;^iooo a year 
in revenue, i pays mare than ;^ioo, 4 more than 50, 37 more 
that! and 163 less than ;^io a year; i gstate pays revenue 
directly to the Collector, valued at less than ;^io a year. There 
is I, subordinate tenure of the first degree valued at between 
;^'5oo and ;^iooo a year, 18 are valued between ^100 and 
•;iCsoo, 5 at between ^^50 and 67 at between j£io and 

;^50) nnd 163 at* less than ;^io a year. There is i subordinate 
tenure of the second degree valued at between ;^ioo and ;^5oo 
a year, 18 are valued at between ;^io and ;^So, and 34 at less 
than a year. _ There are .291 raja^i or cultivating holdings 
paying more than a year, apd yielding a total rental of^^diiy; 
333 paying between ;;^s and and yielding a rental of ;^2isi, 
i6s. od. f 1041 paying between and ^£5, and yielding a rental 
of £^35^1, los. od.; 1437 paying between los. and ^£2, and yield¬ 
ing a rental of .3^1751, 2s. od.; and 1013 paying less than 10s. a 
year, and yielding a rental of ^^215, 14s. od. Total rental of the 
pargaiid, £12,2,2-], 2 S. od. 

(9) Garari covers an area of 66,491 acres, or 103'89 square 
miles; with 26 estates; land revenue, ^^1426, 4s. ijd.; average 

.rate of assessment, s|d.*an acre; estimated population, 44,049'; 
Magistrate’s and Munsifs Courts at the Headquarters Station and 
at Ardriyd. The valuation returns obtained under the Road Cess 
Act are given under pargand Dharmpur. 

(10) Garhi* occupies an area of 28,804 acres, or 4S’oi square 
miles<*with 4 estates; land revenue, £210-, average rate of assess¬ 
ment, ffd. a*i acre; estimated population, 10,802; Magistrate’s 
Court at the Headquarters Station, and Munsifs Court at Husdih- 
ganj# The ratums under the Road Cess Act show—i estate paying 
revenue on a rental exceeding ;^Soo a year, i on a rental exceeding 
;£'io*ayear, and 2 on rentals less than ;^io a year. One estate 
pays more than ;^ioo a year in revenue, and 3 pay less than;^io 
a year. There*are 2.subordinate Jtenures of the first degree valued 
at*lieSveen ^100 and 500 a year, and 2 at less than ;^io a year. 
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There are 3 rayat'i or cultivating holdings paying rent^between ;^5 
and ;^io a year, and yielding a total rental of ;^i9, as. od.; 43 pay¬ 
ing rent between £,2 and ^5, and yielding a rental of ;^3S, 8s, od.; 
156 paying rent between los. and £,2, and yielding a rent^ 4)f 
;^i5i, 2s. od.; and 5330 paying rent of less than los., and yielding a 
rental of ;^289,4s. od. Total rental of this pargand, i6s. od. 

(11) Hatanda covers an area of 55,541 acres, or 8678 square 
miles; with 12 estates; land revenue, ^4005, 18s. od.; average 
rate of assessment, js. 5^d. an acre ; estimated population, 26,2*)7 ; 
Magistrate’s Court at the Headquarters Station, Munsif $ Court at 
Husdinganj. The returns under the Road Cess Act show that,there 
are 2 estates paying revenue on a rental exceeding;^ 100 a yeai^ 5 
on a rental valued at less than ;^io a year, and 2 revenue-free estates' 
paying rentals between ;^io and;^5o a year. Seven estates jsayless 
than ;£^io a year in revenue. No under-tenures exist in this division. 
Of the rayati or cultivating holdings, 4 pay more than ;^io a year, 
and yield a total rental of .^^68, los. od.; 5 paj between ;^s and 
;^io, and yield a rental of .^^35, 8,s. od.; 61 pay between £2 and 
;^S, and yield a rental of.;^i74, i8s. od.; 298 pay between loJ. 
and £2, and yield a rental of ;^294, i8s. od.; and 282? pay less 
than los. a year, and yield a rental of £64, i8s. od. Total rental 
of the pargand, ;^638, 12s. od. 

(12) Haveli Purniah covers an area of 498,436 acres, or 778-81 
square miles; with 150 estates; land revenue, 15,355, ^s. od.; 
average rate of assessment, 7^d. an acre; estimated population, 
330,215; Magistrate’s, Judge’s, and Munsif s Courts at the Head¬ 
quarters Station. The Road Cess Act returns show that i estate pays 
revenue on a rental exceeding 0,000, i on a rental exceeding 
;^5oo,' 2 on rentals exceeding ;^ioo, 7 on rentals of more than 
^50, 48 on ren^ls of over 10, and 94 on rentals of less than £^0 
a year. There is i revenue-free estate with a ren‘ial of between 
;^ioo and ;^5oo a year, 9 with rentals of £\o to ;^5o, aneffi with 
rentals of less than ;^io a year. There is also i ♦est-.tfii’paying 
revenue directly to the Collector, valued at between 5^50 and 
;^ioo a year. One estate pays more than _;^io,coo a yew in 
revenue, 2 pay more than .;^ioo, i pays more than £^ o , 17 pa"y 
more than ;^io, and 132 less than ^10 a year; while i estate, 
valued at between ;^io and ;^5o a year, pays revenue directly to 
the Collector. There are 5 subordinate tenures of^the first degree 
valued at between ;^iooo and a year, 18 dt between»;4^o 
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and ;^iooo, in at between ;^ioo and ^^500, 36 at between _;^5o 
and ;^ioo, 100 at between ;£\o and ;^5o, and 2313 at less than 
a year. There*is i subordinate tenure of the second degree, 
\^lue(} .at between ;^iooo and ^^5000 a year, 2 are valued at 
between ^£500 and ;^iooo, 42 at between ;^ioo and ;^5oo, 28 at 
Ijetween ;^'5o and ;^ioo, 64 at between ;^io and ;^5o, and 59 at 
less than^^io a year. Of the third degree there are 5 subordinate 
tenures valued at between ;^ioo and ^^500 a year, 7 at between 
j^o and ;^ioo a year, 16 at between ;^io and ;^5o a year, and 
I o at less than ;^io a year. There are 447 rajya/i or cultivating 
tenures paying more than ;^io a year, and yielding a total rental of 
;,<j89i8, i6s. od.; 817 paying between ^5 and ;^io, and yielding 
a rental of ^'5473; 3393 paying between j^2 and ^^5, and yielding 
a recital of ;^7944) ids. od .; 13,613 paying between los. and ^2, 
and yielding a rental of 17,920, 8s. od.; and 49,800 paying less 
than los. a year, and yielding a rental of ^13,128, 2s. od. Total 
rental of*the pargand, ^^53,385, 2s. od. 

(13) Kadba covers an area of 87,848 acres, or 13^26 square miles; 
.with 13 estates; land revenue, ;£’27i4, 14s. od.; average rate of 
assessment, 7i^d. an acre; estimated population, 50,100; Magistrate’s 
Court at the Headquarters Station, and Munsifs Court at Husdin- 
ganj. The returns under the Road Cess Act show that there are 2 
estates paying revenue on rentals exceeding ;^iooo a year, 4 on 
rentals exceeding £10 z. year, and 4 on rentals valued at less than 
;^io a year. There is i revenue-free estate with a rental of between 
;^io and ;^5o a year, and r paying revenue directly to the Collector 
on a rental valued at between ;^io and ^^50 a year. Two estates 
pay,more than £1000 a year in revenue, and 8 pay less than ;^io 
a year; i pays direct to Collector more than £10 in revenue. 
There is i under-tenure of the first degree valued at between 
;^iooo and* ;^5ooo a year, 16 are valued at between ^100 
and,3^500 a year, 7 are valued at between ^50 and ;^ioo, 

8 at !*etween ;^io and ^^50, and 192 at less than ;^io a year. 
Of the .second degree there are 7 sub-tenures, valued at between 
£jpo and £500 a year, 9 valued at between £30 and £100, 17 
•between ;^io and £50, 6 valued at less than .:^io a year. Of 
the^ajya/f or cultivating holdings, 4 pay more than £10 a year, and 
yield a total rental of ^^^'49, i8s. od.; 25 pay between ^^5 and £10, 
and yield a rental of ^^159, i6s. od!; 235 pay between ;^2 and_;^5, 
jyijd^yield a rental of ^^714) 6s.' od.; 2918 pay between los. and 
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J[,2, and yield a rental oi 8s. od.; and 8636 pay less than 

I os. a year, and yield a rental of 10s. od. Total rental of 

pargand, ^£5536, 18s. od. 

{14) Kankjol covers an area of 194,324 acres, or 303’64 gquare 
miles j with 23 estates ; land revenue, 2s. od.; average rate 

of assessment, 4|d. an acre ; estimated population, 72,873; Magis¬ 
trate’s Court at the Headquarters Station, Honorary Magistrate’s 
Court at Manshdi, and Mtmsif's Court at Husiinganj. According to 
the Road Cess returns, there are 2 estates paying revenue on rentiLls 
exceeding ^^looo a year, i pays on a rental exceeding ^£'500 a year, 

3 pay on rentals exceeding ;£ioo, 2 on rentals exceeding;;^ 10, and 
16 on rentals of less than ;^ro a year. One estate pays more than 
;£'iooo a year in revenue, i pays more than ^£’500,3 pay more than 
;£ioo, I pays more than ^^50 a year, and 18 pay less than a. 
year in revenue. Of the under-tenures of the first degree* there are 
3 valued at between ^^500 and ^laoo a year, 9 at between ;^ioo 
and ;£^Soo, 4 valued at between ^50 and ^100, 17 ’'.alued at 
between j^io and j^’so, and 125 valued at less" than .;^io a year. 
Of the second degree, there are 2'valued at between ;^ioo and, 
;^5oo a year, 3 valued at-between ;^so and ^£100, 7 valued at 
between ^10 and ^^50, and 48 valued at less than ;!£’io a year. 
Of the third degree, there is i valued at between ^,^50 and ;;^ioo a 
year, while 4 are valued at between ;^io and ;^so a year. There 
are no under-tenures of any lower degrees. Of the raja^t or culti¬ 
vating holdings, 17 pay more than ;^io a year, and yield a 
total rental of ;^36s, 8s. od. a year; 35 pay between and 
;;^io a year, and yield a rental of jQnT, 6s. od.; 221 pay between 
jQa and and yield a rental oi 8s. od.; 2756 pay between 
' ros. and £2, and yield a rental of ;;^2S62, i6s. o(^; and 18,138 
pay less than los. a year, yielding a rental of ^^2441, 8s. od. Total 
rental of the pargand, £6^00, 6s. od. 

• {15) Kasimpur contains an area of 5278 acres, or 8*25 square 
miles; with 7 estates; land revenue, ;;^i49, 4s. od.; average rate 
of assessment, 6|d. an acre; estimated population, 23184 Magis¬ 
trate’s Court at the Headquarters Station, and Munsif's CouiJ at 
Husiinganj. The Road Cess Report shows that there was i estate* 
paying revenue on a rental exceeding jCio a year, and i estate 
paying less than in revenue per annum. No under-tenures 
or rayatl holdings exist in this pargand. 

(16) Katiyar covers an area of 66,464 acres, or loj'Ss squjje 
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mileswith 9 estates; land revenue, 105, 2s. od.; average rate of 
assessment, 4d. an acre; estimated population, 37,905 ; Magistrate’s 
Court at the Headquarters Station, and Munsifs Court at Husdin- , 
’ ganj.‘ yhe Road Cess Act returns show that there are 2 estates paying 
revenue on rentals exceeding ;^iooo a year, i on a rental exceed- 
iqg j£io a year, 8 on rentals of less than ;^io a year, and 
r revenue-free estate with a rental less than ;^io a year. 
Two estates pay more than ^500 in revenue, and 9 pay less 
tha^i ;^io. There are 4 under-tenures of the first degree valued 
at between ^100 and ;^5oo a year, 8 valued at between ^10 
:£ 5 °) ^ind 83 valued at less than _;^io a year. There is 
on^ under-tenure of the second degree valued at between ^100 
.and ;^5oo a year, 3 are valued at between ;^io and ;^So, and i 
at less than ^£19 a year. Of the rayati or cultivating holdings, 
21 pay more than ;^io a year, and yield a total rental of;^34o, i6s. 
od.; 44 pay between ;^s and ;^io a year, and yield a rental of 
^^00 j 2«52 pay between ^£2 and ;^s, and yield a rental of ^48g, 
x8s. od.; 995 paj? between los. and ^2, and yield a. rental of 
,■^914, 14s. od. j and 13,785 pay less than 10s. a year, and yield 
a rental pf ;^634. Total rental of the pargand, 8s. od. 

(17) Kholra covers an area of 5511 acres, or 8‘6i square miles ; 
with I estate; land revenue, ;i^343 ; average rate of assessment, 
IS. 3d. an acre ; estimated population, 2066 j Magistrate’s Court at 
the Headquarters Station, Munsifs Court at Husdinganj. The 
report under the Road- Cess Act shows that i estate pays revenue 
on a rental exceeding ;^5oo, and i on a rental of more than ;^ioo 
^per annum in revenue. There are 10 under-tenures of the first 
degree valued at less than _;^io a year. There are 6 rayati or 
cultivating tenures paying more than £\o a year in rent, and 
yielding a total rental of ;^io4, 2s. od. ; 16 paying between ;^5 and 
j£\o, and yielding a rental of;^94, 12s. od. j 57 paying between 
£2 ^ffd £^, and yielding a rental of .3^253, 12s. od.; 252 paying 
between los. and £2, and yielding a rental oi£20^, 8s. od.; 138 
paying loss than 10s., and yielding a rental of £zT, 4s. od. Tptal 
rentjl of the pargand, £6g6, i8s. od. 

* (18) Kumaripur occupies an area of 42,395 acres, or 66'24 
square miles; with 16 estates ; land revenue, £6 ro, i8s. od.; average 
rate of assessment, 3|d. an acre; estimated population, 15,797; 
Magistrate’s Court at the Headquarters Station, and Munsifs Court at 
Hjifdinganj. The Road Cess returns show that there are 2 estates 
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paying revenue on rentals exceeding ;^Soo a year, 2 on rentals 
exceeding £,\oo a year, and 16 on rentals of less than ;^io a year. 
There are five revenue-free estates with rentals of less than £,\o a 
year. Two estates pay more than ;^ioo a year in revenue;, i p|y 
more than 10, and 16 less than ;^io a year. There are 2 sub¬ 
ordinate tenures of the first degree, valued at between ;^ioo aij(l 
_;^5oo a year, 4 between ;^5o and ;^ioo, 2 between ;^io and 
^50, and 44 valued at less than _;^io a year. Of the second de¬ 
gree there is one subordinate* tenure, valued at between ;^io #nd 
^50 a year. There are 4 rayati or cultivating holdings paying 
more than ;^io a year, and yielding a total rental of ;^6o, los. od.; 
13 paying between and ;^io a year, and yielding a rental .of 
;^88,16s. od.; 67 paying between £,2 and and yielding a rental 
of ;^2 i6, 4s. od.; 685 paying between los. and £2, and yieldyig a 
rental of £60^, 8s. od. j and 4359 paying less than los, a year, and 
yielding a rental of £731, 14s. od. Total rental of the pargand, 
^1704, I2S. od. f 

(19) Lakhpura covers an areapf 3311 acres, or 5‘i7square 
miles; with 8 estates; lapd revenue, .;^88, os. 7d.; average rate of 
assessment, 6fd. an acre; estimated population, 1116; Magistrate’s 
Court at the Headquarters Station, and Munsifs Court at Husdin- 
ganj. This tappd is really a part of Burigangal pargand, but was 
separately measured at the time of Survey, and now bears a separate 
number on the tauji or revenue roll. 

(20) Mahinagar covers an area of 15,376 acres, or 24'02 
square miles; with 5 estates; land revenue, ;^549 ; average rate of 
assessment, 7\d, an acre; estimated population, 7254; Magistrate’s 
Court at the Headquarters Station, and Munsifs Court at Husdin- 
gan}. 

(21) Maldawar occupies an area of 13,313 acres, or 20'8o square 
miles; with 2 estates; land revenue, .;^65-6,4s. od.; average rate of 
assessment, t if d. an acre; estimated population, 6718; Magistrate’s 
Court at the Headquarters Station, and Munsifs Court at Husdin- 
ganj. The returns under the Road Cess Act show thafc i estate 
pays revenue on a rental exceeding _;^iooo a year, ant^ i on a rgntal 
of less than ;^io a year; i estate pays more than ;^soo in revenue?, 
and I estate pays less than £so. There is i under-tenure of 
the'first grade valued at between £1000 and ;^5ooo a year, and 
there are 31 valued at less than £10. There are 4 under-tenures 
of the second grade valued at between .;^ioo and .;^500 a*yf^, 
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5 valued at between ;^5o and ^100 a year, 3 valued at between 
;^io^and ;!^so a year, and 6 valued at less than ^10 a year. Of 
the third degree there is i under-tenure, valued at between ;^ioand» 
,^5,0 a year. Eight rayati or cultivating tenures pay rent at between 
;^2 and ;^5 a year, and yield a total rental of ;^25, 6s. od.; 34 
liay at between los. and and yield a rental of ^38, 8s. od.; 
and 92 pay less than los. a year, and yield a rental of £^22, 

18s. od. Total rental of the pargand, ;^86, 12s. pd. 

^22) Pawakhali covers an area of 81,264 acyes, or i26'97 .square 
miles; with 48 estates; land revenue, os. 3d.; average rate 

of assessment, 5-|d. an acre; estimated population, 79,483 ; Magis- 
tmte’s and Munsifs Courts at Krishnaganj. The returns under the 
Road Cess Act show that i estate pays revenue on a rental exceed- 
ing.;^5ooo a year, 5 pay on rentals exceeding ;^So, 31 on rentals 
exceeding ;^io, and ii on rentals valued at less than ;^io a year. 
There is i revenue-free estate with a rental of between ;^io and 
^50 a fear. One estate pays more than £1000 a year in revenue, 

9 pay more than £10, and 38 less than a year. Three sub¬ 
ordinate tenures of the first degree are valued at between;^! 000 and 
^5ooo»a year, i is valued at between ;^ioo and ;^SQ0 a year, 

2 are valued at between £^0 and £100, 93 at between ;^io and 
^50, and 224 at less than ;^io a year. There is i subordinate ‘ 
tenure of the second degree valued at between ;^iooo and ;^5ooo 
a year, i valued at between £100 and ;^5oo, 3,valued at between 
;^5o and ;^ioo, 103 valued at between ;^io and ;^5o, and 123 
valued at less than ;^io a year. There are 210 rayati or cultivating 
holdings paying more than ;^io a year, and yielding a total rental 
of ,^3621, i6s. od.; 353 paying between ;^5 and £i.o a year, and 
yielding a rental of ^2469, 6s. od.; 494 paying between £2 and 
;^5, and yielding a rental of ;^i753, 14s. od.; 703 paying between 
los. and ;^2,*and yielding a rental of ;^848; and 310 paying less 
thaa^o a year, and yielding a rental of ;^59, 12s. od. Total rental 
oi'Cn^pargattd, ^8752, 8s. od. 

(23) Shahpur covers an area of 2350 acres, or 3‘67 square miles ; 
with I estate; land revenue, ;^io3; average rate of assessment, 
•lojd. an acre; estimated population, 1556; Magistrate’s and 
sifi Courts at Husiinganj. The Road Cess returns show i estate 
paying revenue on a rental exceeding ;^ioo, and i estate paying 
more than ;^ioo in revenue; i under-tenure of the first degree 
^wjutd at between £ioq and ^^500 a year, and 5 valued at less 
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than ^10 a yea'r; i cultivating holding paying more thp ^lo, and 
yielding a rental of 8, 8s. od.; 3 paying between ;i^s and ^10, 
('and yielding a rental of ;^23, los. od.; 3 paying between ^2 and 
^5, and paying a rental of ^9; 103 paying between los. and 4^3, 
and yielding a rental of ;^92, 6s. od.; and 591 paying less than ros., 
and yielding a rental of ^£85, 8s. od. • 

(24) SuLTANPUR covers an area of 194,017 acres, or 303'is square 
miles; with 118 estates; lan;i revenue, ;^6i98, 14s. od.; average 
rate of assessment, „7fd. an acre; estimated population, io8,si>7; 
Magistrate’s and Munsif's Courts at Husdinganj and Basantpur. 
The Road Cess returns show that i estate, pays revenue qn a 
rental exceeding ^100 a year, 2 pay on rentals exceeding 

a year, 36 pay on rentals exceeding ^fo a year, and 80 
pay on less than ;^io a year. There are 2 revenueTree 
estates with rentals of between .;^ioo and .;^5oo a year, 2 with 
rentals of between ;^5o and ;^ioo, and 9 with rentals of between 
;^io and ;^59; i pays direct to the Collector on ^a rental 
valued at less than ;^io a year. One estate pays more than ;^so 
a year in revenue, 6 pay more and 112 less than ;^io a year,* 
and I pays less than ;^io a year in revenue direct to the Collector. 
There is i under-tenure of the first degree valued at between ;^5o 
and ;^ioo a year, 2 are valued at between ^10 and ^50 a. year, 
and I is valued at less than ;^io a year. There are 3 raya/i or 
cultivating tenures, paying more than a year, and yielding a 
total rental of ;^38, 12s. od.; 9 paying between and ;^io, and 
yielding a rental of.;^S6, i8s. od.; 108 paying between 2 and 
and yielding a rental of .;^294, ros. od.; 589 paying between 
losv and ;^2, and yielding a rental of .^500, r4s. od.; and 1-047 
paying less than los. a year, and yielding a rental of i6s. od. 

Total rental of the pargand, los. od. 

(25) Sripur covers an area of 231,744 acres, or 352 ‘'io square 
miles; with 336 estates; land revenue, ;^i2,484, los. od.; ai^lsrage 
rate of assessment, rs. ojd.an acre ; estimated population, 125,731 ; 
Magistrate’s and Munsifs Courts at Krishnaganj and Ardriv d. The 
returns under the Road Cess Act show 2 estates paying reveeaue 
on rentals exceeding ^£5000 a year, 4 paying on rentals exceed-* 
ing ;i^^ioo, 14 paying on rentals exceeding ;,^^5o, 234 on rentals 
exceeding ^10, and 95 on rentals of less than .^10 a year; 

I revenue-free estate with a rental between and ^100 

a year, 31 with rentals of between ;^ro and ;^So, and 3oowBth 
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Tentals of less than a year. Two estates pay more than ^1000 
a year in reVenue, 2 pay more than ;^so, 37 pay more and 308 
less than yeas in revenue. Three subordinate tenures of the, 
firsfd^egree are valued at between ;^Soo and ;^iooo a year, 21 at 
between and ^1^^500, 18 at between ;^So and .p^ioo, 72 at 

l^etween _£io and ;^so, and 369 at less than a year. There are 
2 subordinate tenures of the second degree valued at between ;£^ioo 
and ;!^^soo a year, 5 valued at between ;^So and 61 at 

b^ween ^10 and and 38 at less than ;^io a year. There 

are 75 raya/t or cultivating tenures paying more than a year, 
and yielding a total rental of ;^ii69, los. od .; 372 paying between 
;^S iii'd yielding a rental of ;^2482, 8s. od. ; 1385 paying 

between ;^2 and ;^s, and yielding a rental of ;^4i87, 14s. od.; 
302^7,paying between los. and ^2, and yielding a rental of ^30^4, 
14s. od.; and 1944 paying less than ios. a year, and yielding a rental 
of .;^47i, 6s. od. Total rental of the pargand, ;^ii,40S, 12s..od. 

(26) SuRjYAPUR covers an area of 467,190 acres, or 729^99 square 
miles; with no dfetatcs; land revenue, ;^24,s89, 6s. od.; average 
.rate of assessment, is. o|d. an acre ; estimated population, 345,285 ; 
Magistipte’s ^rAMunsifs Courts at Krishnaganj. According to the 
returns submitted under the Road Cess Act, there is i estate .paying 
revenue on a rental "exceeding ;^io,oqo a year, i on a rental 
exceeding ‘;^soo, i on a rental exceeding j£ioo, 8 .on rentals 
exceeding ;^5o, 74 on rentals exceeding ;^io, and 22 on rentals 
of less than ^10 a year. There is i revenue-free estate with 
a rental of between ;^5oo and ;^iooo a year, i with a rental of 
between ;^5o and .;^ioo a year, and 5 with rentals of between ;^io 
3 - yC'ir. One estate pays more than ;^i0,000 a year in 
revenue, 2 pay more than ;£’so, 27 pay more and 77 less than 
;^io i year in revenue. There are 6 under-tenures of the first 
degree valued at between _;^iooo and .1^5000 a year, 22 valued 
at ^tween ;^5oo and ;^iooo, 30 between ^100 and 500, 73 
between ;^so and ^100, 350 between ;^io and ;^So, and 1174 
trained »it less than ;^io a year. There is i under-tenure of the 
sccpnd degree valued at between ^1000 and ;^5ooo a year, 2 
• valued at between .1^500 and ;^idoo, 15 valued at between ^100 
an(J..;^Soo, 16 valued at between ;^5o and .;^ioo, 172 at between 
;^io and ;^so, and 39 valued at less than ^10 a year. There 
are 1198 cultivating or raya/t holdings paying more than 10 a 
Xeat and yielding a total rental of ;^24»93S) 14s. od,; 1934 paying 
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between and ;^io, and yielding a rental of ;^i4,693, los. od.; 
3780 paying between ^2 and ;£5, and yielding a rental *of;£i3,764, 

^ 2S. od. j 7685 paying between los. and ;^2, and yielding a Cental 
of ;^io,642, 2s. od.; and 8341 paying le.ss than los. a yei^,*and 
yielding a'rental of ;^2502, 4s. od. Total rental of the pargand, 
;^66,537, 12s. od. , 

(27) Tajpur covers an area of 115,338 acres, or i8o'2i square 
miles ; with 44 estates ; land revenue, ;£6oo4, i6s. od .; average rate 
of assessment, is. djd. an acre; estimated population, 58,207 ; Magis¬ 
trate’s Court at the lieadquarters .Station, and Munsifs Courts at 
Husdinganj and the Headquarters Station! The returns under the 
Road Cess Act show i estate paying revenue on a rental exceeding 
;^5ooo ayear, i on a rental exceeding ;^i 000, 2 on rentals exceeding 

, ;^ioo, I on a rental exceeding_;^5o, 9 on rentals exceeding 18 
on rentals of less than j£io a year, and i revenue-free estate with 
a rental between _;^io and ^^50 a year. Two estates pay more than 
j^roooayear in revenue, i pays more than 100, i pajts more 
than ;^io, and 28 pay less than ;^io a year iri revenue. There 
are 3 under-tenures of the first degree valued at between ;^iooo, 
and ;^sooo a year, 1 valued at between ;^5oo and 15 

at between j^ioo and ^500,' 24 at between ^^50 and loo, 40 at 
between ;^io and ^50, apd 302 at less than'^io a year. Of the 
second degree there are 13 under-tenures valued at between ;^i 00 
and ;£5 oo a year, 49 at between ^50 and ^100, 5 at between 
^10 and ^50, and gi at less than ^10 a year. There are 27 
rapaA or cultivating holdings paying more than ;^io a year, and 
yielding a total rental of j£6ig, i8s. od.; 53 paying between and 
j^io, and yielding a rental of ^361, 8s. od.; 745 paying betw,een 
_£2 and ;^5, and yielding a rental of ;^2i47, i8.s. od.; 2359 paying 
between los. and ^£2, and yielding a rental of ;^i8ii, 12s. od.; 
and 10,650 paying less than los. a year, and yielding a rental of 
_;^2053, 8s. od. Total rental of pargand, £6gg^, 4s. od. 

(28) Terakharda covers an area of 48,136 acres, or 75*21 square 

miles; with ii estates; land revenue, 2s. od.; average ratd 

of assessment, 7^d. an acre; estimated population, 26,849; Magis¬ 
trate’s and Munsifs Courts at Ardriyd. The Road Cess returns 
show I estate paying revenue on a rental exceeding.;^5ooo a ygar, 
2 paying on rentals exceeding £500, 3 on rentals exceeding ;^ro, 
4 on rentals of less than .;^io a year, and i reven^te-free estate 
with a rental of between;^ 10 and _;^5o a year. One estate 
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more than ^1000 a year in revenue, and 2 pay more and 7 pay less 
than ;^io a year in revenue. 'I’here is i under-tenure of the first 
degrel valued at between ^^500 and ;^iooo a year, ii are valued 
at between ;^ioo and ;^Soo, ii at between ^^50 and ;^ioo, i at 
between;^io and ;^5o, and 55 at less than ;^io a year; there is 
also I under-tenure of the second degree valued at between ;^soo 
and ;^iooo a year. There is t rayati or cultivating tenure paying 
more than ;^io a year, and yielding a total rental of ^14, 2s. od.; 
n pay between ;^5 and;^io, and yield a rental of ;^66, los. od.; 197 
pay between and ^£5, and yield a rental of ^£6^3, i8s. od.; 
3134 pay between los. and ^£2, and yield a rental of j£26'j6, 
4s. .'od.; and 9911 pay less than los, a year, yielding a rental'of 
j £2 o ' jj , 2S. od. Total rental of the pargatid, ^^5487, i6s. od. 

. Thf, Climate cjf Purniah District is intermediate between that of 
Behar and that of Central Bengal. The rainfall, though markedly 
heavier than that registered in the trans-Gangetic tracts of Behar, 
such as Tirhut and North Bhdgalpur, is not nearly so heavy as 
that of such Districts as Dindjpur, Rangpur, and Bogrd. Within 
the District itself, the fall of rain is heavier on the alluvial tracts to 
the east than on the sandy land near the Kilsi. Purniah is the 
most eastern District that distinctly feels the dry and hot west winds 
so prevalent in Upper India and Behar; but these last only for a 
short time, and are frequently interrupted by moisture-laden breezes 
from the east, which, if prolonged during the spring months, are a 
sure forerunner of epidemic outbreaks. 

The year may be roughly divided into three seasons,—cold, hot, 
and rainy. The cold weather commences in the end of October 
and .pontinues till the beginning of April, thus lasting nearly a 
month longer than in most parts of Behar, and commencing 
somewhat earlier than in the lower deltaic Districts. The hot 
■ season, which is milder than that of either Behar or the sea-coast 
Distri^s, lasts till the middle of June. These two seasons are for 
Europeans as pleasant as anything they can meet with in the I>ower 
Ptuvinces; but they are succeeded by a season of damp and un- 
healf^iness, w'hich has given Purniah a very unfavourable reputation. 
July and August are months of heavy rain, but they are cool and 
aversely healthy. In September the rainfall is nearly as heavy as 
in the two previous- months, the atmosphere becomes surcharged 
with moisture,, and a general feverishness prevails. Towards the 
en^^ofcthe month, and during October, when there is little rain, the 
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flooded lands begin to dry up, and the air is full of malarial exhala¬ 
tions from decaying vegetation. At this season three-fourths of the 
native population suffer from fever, which they do not get rid*of till 
nearly the close of the year. At the present time, at least, Euxcf^eans 
living in dry and well-ventilated houses ordinarily escape this 
disease, or suffer from it for only a very short time; and the cold^of 
the following winter braces them up and prepares them for another 
hot and rainy season. 

Meteorology. —The following tables (pp. 433 and 434) show the 
maximum and minimum ranges of the thermometer during the years 
1871 to 1875, the wind directions for the same years, and the rainfall 
at'the Headquarters Station, month by month, from 1867 to 1875. 

The Endemic Diseases of Pumiah District are principally thosek 
scientifically classed as zymotic. Chief amongst- these arer.fevers, 
intermittent and remittent, with their train of sequelie, spleen disease, 
hepatitis, diarrhoea, dysentery, dropsy, and ^ancrum oris. Persons 
of all ages and both sexes suffer very much from fever, which, 
in almost every case, is of malarial origin. Children, from the very 
earliest period of infancy, and, indeed, at the breast, are subject to 
remittent fever; and in such instances rarely live to the time of the 
second dentition, and often die long before, from sloughing of the 
cheeks and gums. The few who survive and struggle on to the age 
of puberty have sometimes been known to entirely recover their 
health, the development of the natural powers about that period 
producing, especially in the case of females, a most remarkable 
effect. The causes of fever are not a matter of doubt in Purniah. 
The Country is everywhere low and interspersed with shallow swamps 
and stagnant rivers, and to a new-comer the odour of miasmatic 
atmosphere is readily perceptible. It is uncertain whether fever is 
more or l.ess prevalent in wet years, as there is evidence to show that 
in years of markedly deficient rainfall, such as 1875^ the fever mor¬ 
tality has been abnormally high. Deaths in 1871 and 18754, both 
years of excessive rain, were about as numerous, but not more so 
than in ordinary years. The Civil Surgeon, Dr. Picachy^ seems^to 
think that bowel complaints are more often the result ^of the weaken¬ 
ing action of fever on the constitution, than original complaints. 
In the hot weather, however, and during the period when th^ rice 
seedlings are being planted out, when the labourers have to remain 
all day up to the knees in water, diarrhoea and dysentery appear 

\Sentence continiied on 
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Sentence continued from page 432.] 

without fever.* In the summer months they are often caused by 
unripe fruit, and frequejitly prepare the way for outbreaks of cholera. 

* Brotichocele, or goitre, is very prevalent in some parts of the 
Distrfct, and presents itself under the most dissimilar conditions. 
The two areas in which it is most met with lie, one due west of 
the Headquarters Station along the bank ol the Kdsi, and the other 
to the south-west, in the direction of Kadbd. and Manihdri. Most 
of tl;p former tract is an open high country, with very few marshes 
or stagnant pools, and a soil essentially sandy. The latter is a 
low, damp, inundated country, with an excess of vegetation and 
sw£^p, and a soil of the heaviest clay. The points in which they 
9oincide are, that they arc about equally well cultivated, and have 
a pop^ul^tion of Hindus and Musalmdns mixed in about the same 
proportion, who have very similar habits of life. The drinking 
water in both tracts is obtained chiefly from wells, but partly also 
from damn»ed-up branches of streams which have their origin in the 
Lower Himdlayas. Ht does not appear, however, what is the nature 
of, the strata to which the wells* reach, and from which water is 
derived; jnd there is reason to believe that calcareous beds underlie 
both the clay of the south-east and the sand of the west. The disease 
does not seem to have undergone any abatement from increased 
cultivation; and medical treatment has not been successful, relapses 
usually succeeding the disuse of medicine. The enlargements of 
the throat are of every description,—small and excessively large, 
soft and indurated, smooth and nodulate. They are also occa¬ 
sionally partial, only a single lobe of the thyroid gland being 
enlarged. They sometimes attain such a size as to interfere with 
respiration, in a few cases even to such an extent as to cause suffo- . 
cation. This disease often gives rise to a strange reverberation in 
the throat like,subdued roaring, so that the approach of a person* 
sufferir^ from it may be perceived at some distance. Females 
suffer n^St from this disease ; nor is it confined to the human sub¬ 
ject. In tjie village of Barrora, inhabited mostly by Muhammadans, 
who ^11 are more or less affected by it, dogs (even young puppies), 
horses, and fowls often have thyroid swellings. 

Leprosy can scarcely be said to be endemic, and does not exist 
among the people to any great extent. The cases are scattered, and 
not confined to ^ny particular locality,—the subjects being chiefly 
beggary, mostly males and unmarried. A male leper is sometimes 
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to be seen accompanied by a healthy-looking woman; and in this 
way, although all hereditary tendency to the disease is’denied, there 
is strong reason to fear that it iS propagated. • In April there 

were two lepers prisoners in the jail, who were full broth^S’, and ' 
declared that their parents were free from leprosy. There *s no 
evidence of cohtagion among those lepers whose history has b^n 
inquired into by the Civil Surgeon. Small-pox is met with, but is 
far less frequent and less severe than in most Bengal Districts. 

Epidemics. —^The earliest information that I have been ab|^ to 
obtain regarding epidemics is derived from the medical records of 
the jail at Purniah town. Since 1863 these outbreaks have been 
carefully reported on; and the period since that year may be*taken 
as fairly exemplifying the ordinary proportion of years in.whiclv 
epidemics have prevailed. Cholera, by its suddenness and seijerity, 
is the most observable of these calamities j but it never causes such 
a heavy mortality as a fever epidemic occasionally does. In March 
1863 a very fatal, although not prolonged, attack of cholera appeared 
in the jail. On the 7th of that month 9 meh were struck down, 
of whom nearly all died in a few hours. The number of cases 
went on increasing till the 14th, on which day 44 ipen were 
received into hospital. The mortality was heaviest on the loth, 
with 12 deaths, and on the 13th, with 10. On the 18th the last 
case occurred. In the twelve days during which the epidemic 
lasted, no fewer .than 211 out of 551 prisoners were attacked; at 
the end of the month 124 were cured, 76 had died, and ii remained 
under treatment. The epidemic was of a virulent type, the stage of 
collapse coming on very rapidly. Of the 76 that died, 23 were carried 
off by the disease at intervals varying from five to fourteen hojirs. 

* The Civil Surgeon, in reporting on the outbreak, says: ‘ Terrible 
,as it may now appear, this epidemic of cholera has not been so 
destructive as the last that happened here in May <1859. This is 
easily manifested by a comparison of the mortality with the s^ength 
of the jail. From the records of the office I find that, in M»y 1859, 
the strength of the prisoners was 310; those attacked by cholfta, 
109; deaths, 60.’ On the loth of March 1863, as soon as was 
found that the epidemic was assuming an alarming aspect, tl*e 
Magistrate removed about 200 of the prisoners from the jaij, and 
put them under canvas on the race-course. This measure having 
no effect in checking the spread of the epidenjic, 154 healthy 
prisoners were marched, on the 13th of March, to Hardd £-M/^a.hput 
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four miles to.the south of the Station, on the Ganges and Ddrjiling 
road, »nd located under a clump of trees near a running stream of 
, water. Even this move did not stop the occurrence of cases of 
clMlorf among this picked and healthy batch of prisone’rs; but it 
seems to have been beneficial, as the number of cases and the 
cdhsequent mortality greatly diminished. There were two cholera 
hospitals, one within the’ jail walls, and another in a hut in the 
jail garden; at first the patients in the garden did better than those 
in tie jail, but eventually the mortality was mudi the same in both 
localities. As the Civil Surgeon observed that the prisoners laboured 
under.great mental dejection, appearing quite indifferent to their 
fate, and making no effort to save themselves, all hard labour was 
‘suspended, and they were allowed the use of tobacco, and, to divert 
their* attention, were permitted to amuse themselves with music. 
The epidemic had been raging for weeks in the District, especially 
at KdrigoM, before it showed itself in the jail, and during the whole 
of March committe^j terrible havoc in the native town of Pumiah 
and the surrounding villages. Among a body of labourers emi 51 oyed 
by the executive engineer in making a road near the Station, the 
mortality from cholera was quite as ^eat as in the jail. The Civil 
Surgeon attributed the outbreak to excessive variation of tempera¬ 
ture during the month, in the early part of which the weather was 
very hot and oppressive by day, easterly winds prevailing, whilst at 
night the wind shifted to the west and was piercingly cold. The 
thermometer stood at 88“ to 62“, showing a range of 26“. There 
was no rain. In 1864 there was no cholera in the jail, and there is 
•no information with regard to the District in general. In 1865 
spasrflodic cholera appeared in April. The year 1866 was free from 
epidemic. 

In the spring of i867*an outbreak occurred, more fatal than an)f 
recorded. It \)egan on the 27th April, and of 69 patients, up to 
the isfh May when it stopped, 43 died. In the report of the out¬ 
break, ft is stated that ‘ cholera was destroying whole villages in 
some parfs of the District.’ There was an absence of the early 
sho\^rs of rain. The strong westerly winds which usually blow 
in March and April were absent, and an easterly wind prevailed. 
On the 29th of April a dense fog came on, which was very 
unusual The thermometer ranged widely: from 101“ in the sun 
at*4 P.M. in the beginning of April, it rose to 126“ at the same hour; 
anel^flfqm 70“ in the shade to 85“ about 7 a.m. On the 5th May, 
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when cholera was at its height, the thermometer was 85° in the 
morning, and had been increasing day by day from 129“ {0 130“ 
and 132° in the afternoon. Thus it would seem that sultry wpather 
with wide ranges of heat, accompanied by an easterly wihd and 
heavy foggy weather, predispose to cholera. On the 2d May, early 
in the course of the outbreak, all the under-trial prisoners^ and ioc?of 
the most weakly convicts, were selected, 'and sent out of the jail to 
an encampfnent about half a mile distant; and the remainder were 
equally distributed throughout the wards at night. This pSrtial 
removal, however, had no effect in checking the spread of the epi¬ 
demic ; and there being rather a scanty supply of water for wasfiing 
purposes in the encampment, the prisoners were again removed,* on 
the 4th May, to Belaurl ghat, about two miles from the Station, and 
encamped under a clump of mango trees, near a Wall river.'’ 'More 
prisoners were brought out, and at last two-thirds of the jail popula¬ 
tion were under canvas. Even this second move did not stop the 
disease, and cases continued to show themselves equally both in the 
camp and jail. It was not until, heavy rain fell, about the nth 
May, that the number of patients and the mortality diminished, in 
1868 there was no epidem’ic in the jail, and little in thd District. 
In 1869, in which, as the alternate year, cholera was to be expected, 
only a single case occurred in the jail. The medical officer was 
forewarned of an outbreak in the District after the Kardgola fair, 
and immediately took the necessary precautions of clearing out 
wells and tanks, and using whitewash freely. The disease in the 
District spread, and took a very severe form. The year 1870, 
according to what had become almost a law of alternate years, was- 
free from epidemic disease. 

Cholera broke out again in 1871, but was confined in its greatest 
severity to the south and south-east of the District The great 
scourge of the year was an epidemic fever, of a bfiious remittent 
type, from which the whole population, native and Eurtpean, 
suffered, and which was attended amongst the former bv a he^vy 
mortality. The origin of both diseases was supposed to be the 
malarious condition of the atmosphere, arising from the vasf col¬ 
lection of decaying vegetation left behind by the great 'flood of 
that year. Both diseases commenced in October, soon aft* the 
cessation of the rains. 

The years (alternate years, it will be observed)®i872 and 18*74 
were free from epidemics, and up to the time of writing ^ijtch 
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1876), no epidemic has appeared. In 1873, the year opened with 
an e^idemii of measles, a comparatively fatal disease amongst 
natives, whom it attacks generally at a later age than is the case 
with’Europeans. Cholera also was prevalent in the south of the 
District in February after the K^rdgoM fair, where it seems to have 
originated. The Muharram, which happened to be celebrated at 
about the same time, also assisted to extend the disease. The year 
1875 unhealthy as 1871 had been, and cholera and fever were 

equally prevalent, although the latter was a y^ar of excessive rain¬ 
fall, and 1875 was a period almost of drought. The number of 
reported deaths from cholera in 1875 was 2480, as against 148 in 
1^74. The mortality caused by fever was reported at 16,302 and 
1 6784 in these two years respectively. The cholera outbreak was 
in J875, as in ail previous years except 1871, attributed to want of 
sanitation, and perhaps contagion at the KirdgoW fair. 

Vital Statlstics. — For some years past registration of vital 
statistic^ has been conducted throughout Bengal, District by 
District; but the ligures thus obtained arc not of sufficient accuracy 
•to deserve quotation in this place. However, since January 1873, 
while the general registration by Districts is not discontinued, a 
new system has been introduced, by which less untrustworthy 
statistics are now collected in certain selected areas. For Purniah 
District two rural areas have been taken, one in the Krishnaganj 
and the other in the Ardriyd Subdivision, with a total population of 
19,744 souls. The selected urban area is co-extensive with Purniah 
town, and has a population of 16,057. During the year 1873 the 
number of deaths registered in the rural area was 523, showing an 
annual death-rate of 26-48 per thousand, against an average of 
20-04 for all the rural areas in Bengal. In the same year 548 
deaths were registered in the urban area, or 34-12 per thousand of 
population, against 29-52 in urban areas generally. For 1874 tlie 
rur^karea shows a death-rate of 12-76, against an average throughout 
Bengal of 21-20; and a birth-rate of 11-04, against an average of 
35-03. /The death-rate in Purniah town was 22-11, against 28-51 ; 
ai^ the birth-rate was 11-30 against 39-60. It is evident from 
• these figures that the registration of births is still extremely defective. 
The death-rates support the statement expressed above, that 1873 
was a less healthy year than 1874; but they corroborate the 
•common opinion that the general unhealthiness of Purniah District 
is excessive. 
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Cattle Disease. —The following notice of the diseases to which 
cattle are liable in Purniah District has been supplied fo me ^ the 
Civil Surgeon, and is derived from inquiries made by the subordinate 
‘native doctors:— Arhdyd, as its name implies, is a rheumatisgilast¬ 
ing for two and a half days. No treatment is considered necessary, as 
it p^ses off so soon. Ghoma is evidenced by a flow of mucus ffon> 
the nose, attended sometimes with constipation and retention of 
urine. At other times symptoms the reverse of the latter are ob¬ 
served, the flow of mucus from the nose being the only characterislic. 
It is a fatal disease, and no effective treatment is known. Gutt is a 
disease in \yhichthe body is covered with eruptions, as in small-po«; 
curds, turmeric, and ddb grass, mixed together, are given. Chema. 
is a form of dysentery, attended by profuse watery motions. A 
little dhuturi fruit pounded up in water is given iijitemally; a 
little of a thorny plant called so^. In sardi, or catarrh, the eyes 
become red and inflamed. Mustard oil is administered internally, 
and sometimes the juice of the dhalfi or goma is mixed*up with 
the mustard oil. Chaumasiyd or chapchapiya' is foot-and-mouth 
disease. It consists of an ulceration of the mucus membrane of* 
mouth and tongue, and of .sores on the feet; ginger juice oj borax 
and honey are applied to the mouth, and the animal is made 
to stand in water. Maina is a disease common in August and 
September, supposed to originate from the animal eating some 
kind of poisonous grass which causes ‘staggers’ and intoxication. 
Obstinate constipation is treated with old and dry dhundal leaves 
or jira, charred and pulverized. For retention of urine, geru Triati 
or yellow ochre is mixed with kdnji or rice or wheat water, and 
given internally. In cases of pet kamrl or colic, salt and ajwdin 
(Ptychotis ajowan) is given internally. 

IxDiGENOus Drugs. —The following are the principal vegetable 
and other drugs found in Purniah. The scientific names have 
been obtained from the Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens, 
Calcutta:—(i) Alkushi (Mucuila pruriens), taken intemally«as a 
vermifuge; (2) atnahuldi (Curcuma zedoaria), the root vftd’ as a* 
carminative, and to promote digestion; (3) amli (Tamarindiis 
Indica), a laxative; (4) amrul (Oxalis corniculata), a cooling medi¬ 
cine ; (s) anisun (Pimpinella anisum), used as a carminative and,to 
promote digestion; (6) ardsa (Adhatoda vasica), common every¬ 
where ; a root used in decoction for colds and fevers.o (7) Ajwdini 
(Ptychotis ajowan), the seeds used as a carminative and 
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externally; (8) aphin (Papaver somniferum), opium, .used by the 
native practitioners as an astringent and narcotic. * Poppy seeds 
cooked in milk as a nourishing article of diet used by invalids; the,, 
oU isiised as an external application to soothe pain. (9) Amaltds 
(Cassia fistula), the pulp of the pods much used as a laxative; (10) 
<i^ula (Phyllanthus emblica), the dried fruit used as an astringent; 
the ripe fruit eaten plentifully as a cure for scurvy, (ii) Aphtemun 
(Cuscuta reflexa), used externally as a discutient, and considered a 
chirm; (12) dk (Calotropis gigantea), the barliof the root is similar 
to ipecacuanha; it is an excellent remedy in leprosy. (13) Arsak 
(Ooccinea Indica), the scarlet spider, used as an external application 
in herpes circinatus; (14) bdnslochan (Bambusa arundinacea), used 
• as an aphrodisiac; (15) bhildwdn (Semecarpus anacardium), fruit 
eaton when green. The juice of the nut is very acid, and is used as 
an escharotic; it is much more painful than cantharides; given 
internally in syphilis. (16) Bddranj-boyd (Melissa repens), found in 
the north of the District, and used as a carminative and a scent; 
(17) banddl (Vitis carnosa), the seeds and roots used in embroca¬ 
tion; (18) baridrd (Sida rhomboidea), highly mucilaginous, used in 
dysentery; (19) barun (Cratseva religiosa), fruit and bark used in 
embrocations in rheumatism ; (20) ber (Zizyphus jujuba), the seed 
used as astringent in diarrhoea; (21) chuk-kd-btj (Rumex vesicarius), 
seed of the bladder sorrel, cooling and astringent; (22) Idl chitra 
•(Plumbago rosea), vesicatory and stimulant(23) safed chitra 
(Plumbago zeylanica), vesicatory and stimulant; (24) (Can¬ 

nabis sativa), a resinous exudation, also artificially prepared; a 
, narcotic stimulant and aphrodisiac. (25) Dhaniyd (Coriandrum 
sativum), used as a condiment and carminative; (26) dhuturd 
(Datura stramonium), when smoked is excellent in asthma; (27) 
dudiyd (Euphorbia thymifolia), used as stimulant and laxative; (^) 
diva (Aloe pferfoliata and A. erecta), aloes of a coarse kind used as 
a pwtgative; (29) gokhru (Tribulus terrestris), dried seeds and 
capsutes, highly mucilaginous; (30) guma (Leonurus tataricus), the 
root, leat^s, and juice bitter, and used as a febrifuge; (31) gurkha- 
mundi (Sph^ranthus mollis), used as an aphrodisiac; (32) gul-i- 
'babund (Anthemis nobilis), found on the northern frontier; used 
in fevers, and as a purgative. Ndlim (Lepidium sativum), 

common cress-seed, used as a stimulant and carminative; (34) 
jnmdlgutd (Croton tiglium). the seeds, made into pills with 
gigg*r and kat-karanja seeds, are a violent purgative; (35) 
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kuchild (Strychnos nux-vomica), chiefly used as an aphrodisiac; 
(36) kalfi (^ortulaca oleracea), seed used as an astringent in 
^cooling drinks; (37) kesru or harsingar (Nyctanthes arbor-tnstis), 
given internally in dysmenorrhoea; (38) kat-karanjd (Ccesalpini^ 
bonducella), used as a febrifuge and tonic; (39) kalmi sora, nitrate 
of potash; given internally, as being cooling, in gonorrhceg 
and fevers. (40) Kdk-naj (Physalis flexuosa), the seed of the 
flexible winter cherry, used as a diuretic and hypnotic; (41) kdld- 
ddnd (Pharbitis nil)\ the black seed is used half-roasted a» a 
purgative; (42) kamranga (Averrhcea carambola), the acid, dried 
fruit given in fevers ; (43)^ kanght (Sida graveolens), the root used 
as a diaphoretic; (44) kachndr (Bauhinia variegata), the bark is 
used as a tonic in fevers; (45) mdina-lakri (Tetranthera Roxburghii), 
applied to wounds and used as an aphrodisiac; (46) muraiti-ka,jur 
(Glycyrrhiza glabra), used as a demulcent; (47) (Euphorbia 

nereifolia), the root, mixed with stimulants, is given to cure snake¬ 
bites ; (48) tndko (Solanum nigrum and S. rubrum), tile dried 
berries of both plants are eaten ; the^leaves are gfven in colics; the 
leaves and roots are used also for fomentations. (49) Methp 
(Trigonella fcenum - graeoum), the seed is very much used in 
medicine as a stimulant and carminative; (50) mdju-phal (Quercus 
infectoria), gall nuts; much used externally; an astringent. (51) 
Mulikhdr (Raphanus sativus), used in indigestion; (52) muchras 
(Bombax heptaphyllum), the gurn of the shnul tree, given to 
children as a laxative; (53) mahdbdri (Zingiber zerumbet), used 
as a stimulant and tonic; (54) makal (Trichosanthes palmata), 
applied externally as a discutient; (55) chaul mugrd (Gynocardia 
odorata), the seeds used, rubbed up, to apply to the itch; given 
•internally they are emetic and poisonous. (56) Mahud (Bassia 
la*'ifoHa), the bark used in decoction as an astringent and tonic; 
(57) m'lsi (white and black), the white is pounded, double refracting 
.spar, the black is sulphate of iron, and is astringent; {^ 2 >),ftdg 
keswar (Mesua ferrea), the dried pistils are used like salfftn in 
scents, and the berries in fevers; (59) nagar mutha (C}’peftts junci- 
folius), the roots used in scents, also as a diuretic ajid sudoriic ; 

(60) nil-ka-phul (Indigofera tinctoria), a decoction from the flowers' 
is administered internally in disease of the liver and bowels; 

(61) nil pattd (Indigofera tinctoria), the leaves are applied to 
cure bad ulcers, especially in horses;, (62) nagdowna (Artemisia 
Indica), leaves used in decoction as tonics; (63) ndsho (OckijjHi 
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basilicum)^ the dried leaves are used as sternutatory; (64) ndspil 
(Pijnica granatum), the capsule used as an astringent; (65) nirgttndi 
(Vitex negundo), tile leaves aromatic and used in decoctions fry 
•feyets; (66) nUn (Azadirachta Indica), the bark intensely bitter 
and used in fevers; (67) nilufar (Nymphaea stellata), the dried 
•flowers used in decoctions as a sudorific; (68) palds (Butea fron- 
dosa), the dried flowers used in dysmenorrhoea; (6g) ptpla mor 
(Piper longum), the root of the long pepper; stimulating. (70) 
.PapUa (Strychnos sancti Ignatii), St. Ignatius’ bean ; the seed used 
as a narcotic; stimulating and poisonous. (71) Phitkdn, sUper- 
Sulphate of alumina and potash alum; used internally and externally. 
IJ72) Pdnlyala (Flacourtia ramonlchi), the small leaves and shoots 
resemble rhubarb in flavour, and are used as gentle astringents; 
in)pkalsa (Gltwia Asiatica), the fruit cooling, the bark astringent; 
(74) pit pdpra (Butea. frondosa), the large flat seeds used’as art 
anthelmintic and deobstruent; (75) pharrad (Erythrina Indica), 
the bark is used ^as a stimulant and tonic, and is very bitter; (76) 
rdi (Sinapis nigra and S. dichotoma), several kinds of mustard-seed 
are much used, both internally and externally ; (77) rendhi (Ricinus 
comnTunis), castor-oil, used as a common purgative; (78) rmgni 
(Solanum xanthocarpum), the root given in decoction to cure 
fevers; (79) resha kutnu (Sida mauritiana), the root refrigerant 
and mucilaginous; (81) south (Zingiber officinale), dried ginger; 
extensively used both internally and externally, and in food; 
(82) sehord (Trophis aspera), the bark used as a tonic, and 
supposed to charm away snakes; (83) samandar pJial (Barringtonia 
acutangula), the fruit intoxicating, the root used as an aperient and 
fiArifuge; (84) sbnf (Pimpinella anisum), the root used as a car¬ 
minative and deobstruent; (85) soya (Anethum sowa), the seed used 
as a carminative and digestive; (86) s'lrkd, vinegar made fronythc 
juice of the Borassus flabelliformis ; refrigerant; (87) sahat, honey ; 
mtich used in medicines ; (88) sarhancht (Alternanthera sessilis), the 
I roo^ stimulant; also applied to boils and abscesses ; (89) stdl-kdnta 
(Argernone Mexicana), the fresh juice used to stimulate ulcers ; (go) 
fUbzi (Oeijnum sanctum); demulcent and refrigerant; (gi) sdd 
(Cyperus rotundus), the root used a tonic and as a scent; (92) siris 
(Acacia lebbek), the seed used as an astringent in diarrhcea; (93) 
sukh (Emblica phyllanthes), used as an astringent, and as a condi¬ 
ment; {g4)^arhatta (Solanum melongena), the fruit given as afebri- 
•ftife and tonic; (95) ted makhdna (Asteracantha longifolia), the seeds 
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mucilaginous, tonic, and diuretic; {96) tejpdt, a species of Lauras; 
the leaves used as stimulant aromatics; {97) ivkham gadlnd (Allium 
|!ativum), a diuretic; (98) tukhm-kalpha (Portulaca oleracea), common 
purslain ; the seed used as a demulcent and diuretic; (99) tdimdl^ 
(Monochoria monostachya), the root used as an aphrodisiac and 
restorative; (100) thdikal (Xanthochymus pictorius), a kind 06 
gamboge used as a purgative ; (loi) samsam (Sesamum orientale), 
the seed used as a demulcent; {102) tisi (Linum usitatissimum), 
the seed used as a demulcent; (103) ushuk (Dorema ammoniacuitf), 
gum ammonia, used in coughs, and applied externally; (104) utingan 
(Laportea crenulata), the seed, like coriander, is used in the saiilt 
way; this is the seed of one of the large acrid nettles very common 
in Nepdl, and is an aromatic stimulant. 

A Charitable Dispensary, the only one in tire District; was 
established at Pumiah town in 1847, and is under the charge of a 
native doctor. After several changes it is now located in the Civil 
Station, and is within easy access of the populous native suburb of 
Madhubanf. The building itself is described as composed of matting 
and grass, raised on a masonry foundation three feet high, with 
verandahs. There is a separate ward for females. The attendance of 
patients is fairly large, amounting in 1872 to 115 in-door and 2070 
out-door. In 1873 the former number had fallen to 100, while the 
latter had increased to 2764. A marked decrease in the number of 
fever cases treated was attributed to the general want of rain. In 1873 
there were 15 major and 59 minor surgical operations performed. 
Of the in-door patients, 69 left the dispensary cured, 2 relieved, 
and 20 died; in 6 cases the result was unknown. The daily average 
attendance of in-door patients was 5’48, and of out-door patier^s, 
31'63. Of the former, 65 were Hindus, 31 Muhammadans, i Euro¬ 
pean, I-Eurasian, and 2 of other classes not separately specified; 
and of.the latter, 1662 were Hindus, 865 Muhammadans, 23 Eura- 
si^s, and 214 of other classes. The total expenditure in 1873 “Was 
;^265, 14s. od.; of which Government contributed, on accouift of 
salaries, medicines, and other charges, ;^9o, 8s. od. The total income, 
including the Government grant, donations, local subscriptions, and 
other sources of revenue, was ^^196, 2s. od. TJie cash balance in 
hand on the ist January 1874 was ^105, ns. 6d., besides whiah 
there was ^600 invested, yielding an annual return of ;^3o. The 
native subscriptions amounted in 1873 to ;^i4, 3s. odi, as against 
;^42, 18s. od. subscribed by Europeans. 
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Abhaipur, fargartd in Monghyr, 175, 176. ; 

Aboriginal population, Monghyr, 50, 54; ’ 
*Pumiah, 249. j 

Absentee Igndlords in Monghyr, 135. 

Aiwdis or customary cesses in Monghyr, 
120-127. 

Administrative Divisions, Monghyr, 174,175; 
Pumiah, 414-416. 

Administrative Headquarters of Monghyr, 
18 ; of Purniah, 256. 

AgarwdlA caste in Monghyr, 57- 
Age, Population according to, Monghyr, 49; 
Idirniah, 245. 

Aghani rice in Purniah, 283, 284. 
Agricultural implements, Monghyr, 108; 

, I’urniah, 309, 310. 

Agricultural labourers.—Sec Cultivators. 
Agriculture .—See Tillage. 

Akbarpur Rani, ^argand in Monghyr, 176. 
Amar'thu,in Monghyr, 176. 

Amins, village officials in Monghyr, 79. 
Amiir-KAsbd, thAnd in Pumiah, 243, 244, 

398. 415- 

Amus^ents of the people, Piumiah, 279-281. 
■Animals, Domestic, of Monghyr, 107, 108; 
33f Pumiah, 306-309. 

Ammals,*Wiid .—Perm Naturce; Loss of 
life by .—See Deaths. 

Anttguarian remains in Pumiah, 267, 268. 
^rdriyi SubdivisSbn, Pumiah, 244, 380-382, 

413. 415- 

Arinvd, village and thdnd in Purniah, 243, 
24f, 266, 267, 398, 415. 

Area of Monghyr, i8,48; cultivated, 83, 84, 
103-106; of ^rnijji, 219, 244; cultivated, 

";m3-303. • 

Asja, f^rgand in Purniali, 294, 332, 417. 


Aspects, General physical, Monghyr, 19, 20; 
Pumiah, 225, 226. 

Aspects, Medical, Monghyr, 187-212 ; Pur¬ 
niah, 431-444. 

Asurgarh, fort in Purniah, Ruins of, 267, 268. 


B 

Bibhan caste in Monghyr, 56, 57; in Pur¬ 
niah, 254. 

Bada Bhu^ri, ptir^and in Monghyr, 176. 
Badaur, pargand in Pumiah, 294, 295, 332, 

417. 418- 

Badkwdras, village officials in Monghyr, 79. 
B^ghdhar, river in Monghyr, 22. 

Bdghmati, khdl in Monghyr, 21. 
Bahddurganj Mnd in I^niah, 243, 244, 

398.415- 

Bakra, river in Purniah, 227, 229. 

Balance sheets ,—See Revenue and Expendi¬ 
ture. if 

Baldsan, river in Pumiah, 227. 

Baidiabdri, Battle at, 224, 225. 

Baliyd or Begu Sardf, thdnd in Monghyr, 48, 
161, 174 ; dkspensaiy, 209. 

Baliyi, pargand in Monghyr, 176. 
BalAmpur, thdnd in Purniah, 243, 244, 398, 

415- 

Bani);it caste in Monghyr, S7: Pumiah, 254. 
Banking establishments in Monghyr, 154; 
in Purniah, 385. 

Banks of rivers, Monghyr, 22, 23. 

Bardhils, village officials in Monghyr, 79. 
Bdrbighd, town in Monghyr, 60, 61. 

BarhiyA, town in Monghyr, 60, 61. 
Barijingarh, fort fn Purniah, Ruins of, 267. 
Barmi, mart in Ihirniah, 379. 
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BarrAra indigo concern, Pumiah, 371. 
Barsaunf, village in IHimiah, 412, 413. 
Barsol, village in Pumiah, 260. 

Biruyd, river in Monghyr, 22. 

Baviiti, village in Pumiah, School at, 413. 
Bawdra indigo concern, Purniali, 371. 

Begu Sard! indigo concern, Monghyr, 139. 
Begu Sardi Subdivision, Monghyr, 48, 83, 
143. 172, 174, 175. 

Behar, pargani in Monghyr, 176. 

Belgachf, village in Pumiah, School at, 412. 
Beni Rasalpur, village in Pumiah, 263. ' 
Bendgarh fort in Pumiah, Ruins of, 267. 
Bhadai rice in Pumiah, 282, 283. 
Bhagwdnpur indigo concern, Monghyr, 139. 
Bhdt caste in Monghyr, 57. 

Bhangdon indigo concern, Pumiah, 370. 
Bhaurd, fargani in Pumiah, 295, 418. 
Bhimbdndh, Hot springs at, in Monghyr, 77. 
Bhurkd, Hot springs at, in Monghyr, 76. 
Bhusair, pargand in Monghyr, 176. 

Bidri ware. Manufacture of, in Pumiah, 
355-357. 

Birds of Monghyr, 37-44 ; of Pumiah, 238- 
240. 

Bishnupur, village in Monghyr, School at, 172. 
Bisthazdrl, pargand in Monghyr, 176. 

Blight in Monghyr, 127; in Pumiah, 341, 
342 - 

Blind, Number of, Monghyr, 50; Pumiah, 
245 - 

Boats in Monghyr, 23. 

Boro rice in Pumiah, 282. 

Boundaries of Monghyr, 18 ; of Purniah, 
219, 220. ' 

Brdhma Samdj, The, in Monghyr, 59. 
Brdhmans in Monghyr, 55; in Pumiah, 
254. 

Buddhists in Monghyr, 49, 59, 60. 
Bdrigangal, pargand in f^rniah, 295, 332, 
333, 418, 419. 

BiSiigangi, river in Purniah, 227, 230. 


c 

Calcutta, Exports from Monghyr to, 143- 
147; from Purniah, 379. 

Capital'and interest, Monghyr, 148, 154; 
Purniah, 385. 

Card-playing in Purniah, 279-281 ; names of 
the cards, 281. 

Castes, Lists of, in Monghyr, 55-59; in Pur¬ 
niah, 254, 255. 

Cattle disease in Monghyr, 212, 213 ; in 
Pumiah, 440. 

Census, Educational, in Monghyr, 171-173 ; 
in Pumiah, 412, 413. 

Census of 1872, in Monghyr, 47-50; in Pur¬ 
niah, 242-245. 

Cereal crops, Monghyr, 90-93. 

Chakdi, pargand in Monghyr, 176. 

Chakdi, thdnd in Monghyr, 48, 161, 175, 

Chakdlid, village in Pumiah, 413. 


Chak Dilawdri, pargand in Pumiah, 295,333, 

419- , 

Chandd, khdl in Monghyr, 21. 

Chandan Bhukd, pargand in Monghfr, 
Chandisthdn, shrine in Monghyr, 67. 
Changes in jurisdiction, Monghyr. /8, 19; 

Purniah, 220. * « • 

Changes in river courses, Monghyr, 22 ; 
Purniah, 231-233. 

Ckaukidars .— See Police, Rural. • 

Chasauda land tenures in Monghyr, 116. 
Chengd, river in Purniah, 227. 

Children under twelve.—Age. 

Cholera, in Monghyr, 129, 130, 187^195- 
198; in Purniah, 261, 435-439. * 

Christian population, Monghyr, 49, 59, 60 ; 
Ihirniah, 245, 255. 

Climate of Monghyr, 187; of Pumiah, ^31, 

432- • , 

Colouring materials in Monghyr.— See Dyes. 
Commerce and trade of Monghyr, 142-153 « 
of Purniah, 371-385. 

Communication, Means of, in Monghyr, 135- 
137 ; in Pumiah, 349-354. 
Conditionoflhcpcople.Material, in Monghyr, 
80-90: in Purniah, 273-281. 

Conservancy in Monghyr, 210-2^. 

Cooking, Processes of, in Monghyr, 87-89. 
Courts, civil and cruninal, in Monghyr, 158 ; 
in Pumiah, 397. 

Criminal statistics, Monghyr, 161-163; Pur¬ 
niah, 400-402. 

Cultivation.— See Tillage. • 

Cultivators, Condition of the, Monghyr, 106, 
107 ; Pumiah, 303-306. 

Customary cesses.— See Abwdbs. 


D 

Ddkdiil or gang robbery, in Monghyr, 162; 

in Purniah, 401, 402. 

Ddk pakhar tank in Pumiah, 267. 

Damdahd, thdnd in Purniah, 243, 244, 398, 

41S- • 

Dank, river in Purniah, 227, 230. 

Dardrd, pargand in Monghfr, 176. • 

Daulatpur indigo concern, Monghyr, 139. 
Day-labourers in Monghyr, 108, 109. 

Deaf and dumb, .Number of, Monghyr, 50; 

Purniah, 245. • 

Deaths by drowning, in Monghyr, 63: in* 
Pumiah, 233. • 

Deaths by wild beasts and sn ike-bite, Mtfi- 
ghyr, 197, 198. 

Density of population, in Monghyr, 40 ; in 
Pumiah, 243. C * 

Deorid indigo concern, Phimiah, 371. * 

Dewang, mart in t’urniah, 379. 

Dhardrd indigo concern, Pumiah, 370,1371. 
Dharmpur, pargand in Purniah, 296, 333-335, 

. 420. 

Dilawarpur, pargand in fumiah, 295, 296, 
333, 419, 420. 
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Dholbaja, village in Burniah, 367. 

Diseases, Monghyr, 188-197 ; I^niah, 432- 

^439- 

DispensEJfies in Monghyr, 208-210; in Pur- 
niah, 444. * • 

Domestic animals.—Animals. 

DosMhs, ^in aboriginal race in Monghyr, 
SO- 

Dre.ss of the people in Monghyr, 80, 81; in 
Pnmiah, 273-276. 

Drought in Monghyr, 127. 

Drowning, Loss of life by ,—See Deaths. 

Drugs, Indigenous, Monghyr, 199-204 ; Pur- 
niah, 440-444. 

DuUl^nj, mart in Pumiah,'379. 

DulArganj, market village, Purniah, 371. 

Dumb, Number of .—See Deaf and dumb. 

Dwel’ings of the people in Monghyr, 81; in 
Ihirni.-ih, 276-278. 

Dyes^and dyeing, in Monghyr, t4o-i42 .—See 

, ,afro Indigo. 


E 

East India Railw.iy. Monghyr, 137. 
Edueational *statisties, Monghyr, 165-173 ; 
Purni.ah, 404-413. 

Ekambd, market village in Purniah, 371. 
En-jgr.ation and immigration, Monghyr, 54, 
55 : Purniah, 253, 254. 

Endemics aad epidemics.- -Sec Diseases. 
Ethnical division of the people, Monghyr, 
50-54; Purniah, 249-252. 

Expenditure, Monghyr, 155-157 ; Purniah, 
393-397- 

Exports, Monghyr, 142-153 ; Purniah, 371- 
377- 


F 


Pairs in Monghyr, 206, 208 ; in Purniah, 
260-262, 371. 

Famine of 1770 in Purniah, 342, 343. 
Eamint?of i866 in%longhyr, 127-130. 
I-’amine of 1874 in Monghyr, 130-134; in 
Purniah, 346-345, 

Famine warnings in Monghyr, 134, 135 ; in 
Purniai, 349. 

Fathipd? SinghU,in Purniah, 296, 
335, 42< | 421. • 

Fei0.ales.-o5e^^ex. 

Fera Natures ot Monghyr, 35-46; of Pur- 


102, 103; in Purniah, 


niam 236-240. 

FibrePin Monghyo, 

^90-293. 

Fire-arms, Manufacture of, in Monghyr, 
137. 138- 

Fiscal Divisions .—See Pargands and Tappds. 
Fisheries in Monghyr, 29, 30, 82; in nir- 
nioh, 233. • 

Fishes of^onghyr, 23, 30. 


Fishing castes and communities in Monghyr, 
29, 58, 59; in Purniah, 255. 

Fishing, Modes of, in Monghyr, 29. 

Floods in Monghyr, 127; in Purniah, 341. 
Food of the people, in Monghyr, 81-89 I jjt 
Purniah, 278, 279. 

Foreign landlords, Monghyr, 135. 

Forests and forest trees of Monghyr, 31, 

.32. 

Forts, Ruins of old, in Purniah, 267, 268. 
Fruits and fruit trees in Monghyr, 84, 99, 
102. 

Furniture of the people in Monghyr, 81. 


G 

GagrA, patf^and in Purniah, 296, 297, 336. 
Games .—See Amusements. 

Ganges-borne trade of Monghyj*, 146-148. 
Ganges river, The, 20, 226, 227, 341. 

GarAd, pargand in Purniah, 297, 335, 336, 

421. 

Garhi, pargand in Purniah, 297, 336, 421, 

422. 

Gtiological Tormations, Monghyr, 20. 213- 
216; I\irniah, 225, 226. 

Ghditodli land tenures in Monghyr, 115, 
119. 

Gidhgiur, pargand in Monghyr, 176. 
Gidhaur, town in Monghyr, 71, 72. 

(iidwas indigo concern, l^urniah, 371. 

Girls’ schools in Monghyr, 169; in Purniah, 
406-409, 411, 412. 

GoAlAs in Monghyr, 57 ; in Purniah, 254. 
Gogri, thdnd in Monghyr, 48, 160, i6t, 174. 
Gondwdni indigo concern, Purniah, 370. 
Gondwani, ihdnd^\n Purniah, 244, 398, 415. 
Gorabandi land tenures in Monghyr, 117, 
118. 

Green crops in Purniah, 286, 287. 
Gumdshtds in Monghyr, 79. 

Gunny-bags, Manufacture of, in Purniah, 
354. 358. 


11 

Halahdr, river in Monghyr, 22. 

Hatandii, pargand in Purniah, 297, 298, 
336, 422. 

Haveli Purniah pargand, 298, 336, 337, 422, 

423- 

Hindu population of Monghyr, 49, 59; of 
Purniah, 245, 255. 

History of Purniah, 220-225. 

Holdings, Size of .—See Cultivators, Condi¬ 
tion of. 

Hot springs in Monghyr. 74-78. 206. 

Houses of the people .—See Dwellings. 
Husbandmen .—See Cultivators. 
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I 

Idiots, Number of, in Monghyr, .50; in 
Pumiah, 345. 

Hlegal cesses, Monghyr, 120-127. 

Imadpur, fargand in Monghyr, 176. 

Immigration .—See Emigration. 

Implements of agriculture, Monghyr, 108 ; 
Purniah, 309, 310. 

Imports, Ihirniah, 371-380. 

Income and income tax in Monghyr, 154, 
155; in Purniah, 385-387. 

Indigenous drugs .—See Drugs. 

Indigo cultivation, manufacture, etc., in 
Monghyr, 138, 139; in Pdrniah, 293, 354, 
361-371. 

Indigo factories in Monghyr, 138, 139; in 
Pumiah, 367-371. 

Infirms, Number of, in Monghyr, 49, 50; in 
Pumiah, 245. 

Insanes, Number of, in Monghyr, 49, 50; in 
Pumiah, 245. 

Interest .—See Capital. 

Inundations .—See Floods. 

Ironworks in Monghyr, 137, 138. 

Irrigation, Monghyr, 33-29. 

Istimrdri land tenures in Pumj^, 318, 319. 


J 

4 • 

Jdgirs in Monghyr, 115, 116, 119; in Pur¬ 
niah, 323. 

Jail manufactures, Monghyr, 164, 165 ; Pur¬ 
niah, 403, 404. 

Jail statistics. General, Monghyr, 161-165 '• 
Pumiah, 401-404. 

I ains in Monghjr, 60. 
amdlpur, town in Monghyr, 60, 61, 72-74. 
amdi Subdivision, Monghyr, 48,83,172,175. 
amdl, town and thdnd in Monghjo:, 48, 60, 
61, 69-71, 161, 175 ; dispensary, 210. , 
Jamund, river in Ihimiah, 227, 2^0. 

Jeth rayats in Monghyr, 80; in Pumiah, 
273, 273. 

Jungle products in Monghyr, 32-34. 
Jurisdiction of Monghyr, 18, 19; of Pumiah, 
220 . 

Jute)'Cultivation of, in Purniah, 290-293; 
markets, 293, 379; export and import of, 
377 - 379 - 


K 

Kdbar Lake, The, in Monghyr, 23, 83. 
Kaiinijs, or native doctors, in Monghyr, 198, 
199. 

KadbA, pargand in Pumiah, 298, 299, 337, 

423. 424- 

Kadbd, thdnd in Pumiah, 243, 244, 398,415. 
Kaibartta, caste in Pumiah, 254. 

Kajra, pargand in Monghyr, 177. 

Kdk Ktisi, river in Pumism, 227, 229. 


KaliAganj, thdnd in Pumiah, 243, 244, 398, 

415- 

Kaltii indigo concern, Pumiah, 371. 

Kdndis, village officials in Monghj'r, 79, 80. 
Kanljju, river 4 n Pumiah, 227, 231. 

Kankjol, pargand in Purniah, 299, '337, 424,5 
Kdndngos in Purniah, 268, 269. r ^ o 
KArdgold, village in Purniah, Fair at, 260- 
263, 371. 

Kasdi, river in Monghyr, 22. u 

KAsbA, market village in Pumiah, 263, 371. 
Kdsimpur, pargand in Purniah, 299, 300, 
337, 424. 

Katiyar, pargand in Pumiah, 300, 337, 424, 

425- 

Kausaki, ancient name of the Kdsi river. 


q.v. 

Kiyasth caste in Monghyr, 57; in Purniah, 
254. .* 

Kdzts in Purniah, 273. 

Kcul, river in Monghyr, 20, 21, 22. 

Khajrd, village in l^imiah. School at, 413* 

Kharakpur irrigati-ju works, Monghyr, 24- 
29. 

Khaiskpm, pargand in Monghyr, History of, 
177-183. 

Kharakpur, thdnd in Monghyr, 48, 160, 
174 : dispensary, 209, 210. ■’ 

Khargarid, khdl'n Monghyr, 21. 

Khatri, caste in Monghyr, 56. 

Kherhi, pargand in Monghyr, 183. 

Khfra, 'village in Monghyr, 172. 

KholrA, pargand in Pumiah, 300, 338, 425. 

Koerfs, in Monghyr, 51, 58; in Pumiah, 
254, 255. 

Kolisi indigo concern, in Pumiah, 367-370. 

Krishnaganj Subdivision, Pumiah, 244, 382, 
383, 413, 415, 416. 

Krishnaganj, town and thdnd in Pumiah, 
243, 244, 263, 266, 371, 379, 998, 415. 

Kshattriya caste in Monghyr, 55, 56. 

Kumaripur, pargand in Pumiah, 300, 338, 
425, 426. 

Kiisf, river in Pumiah, 227, 228, 231-233, 
341 - 


L< 


Labourers .—See Cultivators and Day. 

Lakes, etc., in Monghyr, 23; in Purniah, ) 
2W, 234. , 

Laklianpur, pargand in Monghyr, €83. « 
Ldkhirdj land tenures inMonghtr, 116; in* 
Pumiah, 328, 330. , • 

Lakhpura, tappd in Puroiali; 300, 301, 338, 


426. 

Land measures, Mongfiyr, ii2; Klmiah, 

314. 31S. 331-340- , 

Land revenue of Monghyr, 156, 158; of 
Purniah, 387-396. i, 

Land tenures, Monghyr, 114-119; Pumiah, 

315-331- 

Landless labouring classes in Monghyr.iia- 
114. 
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Leopards in Pumiah, 238. 

Lepers, Numb« of, in Monghyr, 50; in 
Purnii^, 245. 

Leprosy in Monghyr, igi-ips ; in Pumiah, 
^ 435 .’ 436 - 

LUjtle Gandak river, Monghyr, 20, 21, 22. 
Ixiss 8f life by drowning and 'wild beasts.— 
Sec Dcatlis. 


M 

MahdUt Kharakpur .—Sa Kharakpur. 

MaiJinandd, river in Pumiah, 227, 229- 
231. 

Mahendrapur indigo concern, Pumiah, 370. 
Mahinagar, fargaitd in Pumiah, 301, 338, 

339. 

Mainanagar indigo concern, Pumiah, 370. 
Maldah, pargand in Mongliyr, 183. 
Maldawar, pargand in Purniah, 301, 339, 
426.427. , 

M.ales^— See Sex. 

Malki, pargand in Monghyr, 183. 
Mallahpur, village in Monghyr, school at, 
172. 

MAltiipahir, •in Monghyr, Hot springs at, 
77 . 78- 

Mamaf, vill.age in Monghyr, 171, 172. 
Mammalia of Monghyr, 35-37; of Pumfah, 
236-238. 

Mah, rivcT in Monghyr, 20, 22. 

Mandals, or village head-men, in Purniah, 
272. 

Manihiri, tkdnd in Purniah, 244, 398, 415. 
Manjhaul indigo concern, Monghyr, 138, 
139- 

Manufactures of Monghyr, 137-139; of Pur¬ 
niah, 354-371. 

Mari Hiran, river in Pumiah, 227. 

Markets, Principal, in Pumiah, 293, 383. 
Marshes, in Monghyr, 23 ; in Purniah, 233, 
234 - 

Mirwdris, in Monghyr, 57. 

Masjk|pur, pargand in Monghyr, 183. 
Material condition of the people, in Monghyr, 
80-^ ; in Purnifth, 273-281. 

Matiyuri, ihdnd in Purniah, 243, 244, 398, 

, 415 - 

Measures, iri Monghyr, 112; in Pumiah, 313- 

31S- 

Mechaiflcs.— See Manufacturing classes. 
Mechl, cfver in pumiah, 227, 230. 
Medical'jaspects, Monghyr, 187-212 ; Pur¬ 
niah, 431-444. 

Meteorological statistics, Monghyr, 187-190; 

R miah, 431-4M. 

Minerals in Mon^yr, 31. 

Missionary efforts in Monghyr, 60. 
Monghyr (Mungir) District— 

Geographical Situation, Area, and Boun¬ 
daries, 17, 18Jurisdictions, 18, 19; 
J’hysical Aspects, 19. 20; River System, 
20-22 ; Deaths by Drowning, 23 ; Lakes 
^d ^arshes, 23; Irrigation, 23, 24; The 
Vl?L. XV. 


Monghyr District— 

Kharakpur Irrigation Works, 24-29; Fish- 
er#s, 29, 30 ; Minerals, 31; Forest Tracts, 
31, 32; Jungle Products, 32-34; Pasture 
Grounds, 34, 35; Sera Ratura, 351^6 ; 
Population—Early , Estimates, 46, 47: 
Census of 1872—its Agency and Results, 
47-49; Classification according to Sex and 
Age, 49, 50: Ethnical Division, 50 - 54; 
Aboriginal and Hill Tribes, 54 ; Emigra¬ 
tion and Immigration, 54, 55; Hindu 
Castes, SS-S9; Religious Division of the 
People, 59, 60; Division into Town and 
Country, 61J, 61 ; History of Monghyr 
(Miingir) Town, 62-69 ; Jami'if, Gidhaur, 
and Jamdlpur, 69-74, Hot Springs in 
Sitilkund and Rishikund, etc., 74-78; 
Village Institutions, 78-80; Material Con¬ 
dition of the People—Dress and Dwelling.s, 
80, 81; Food, 81-87: Proco.s5cs of Cook¬ 
ing, 87-89 ; Musical Instruments, 89, 90 : 
Agriculture — Rice Cultivation, 90, 91; 
Other Cereals, 91-93 ; Opium Cultivation, 
etc., 93-101; Fruit Trees, 99-102 ; Fibres, 
102, 103 ; Cultivated Area, Out-turn of 
Crops, etc., 103-106; Condition of the 
Peasantry, 106, 107; Domestic Animals, 
107, 108 ; Agricultural Imiilemcnts, to8 ; 
Wages and Prices, 108-112 ; Weights and 
Me.isures, 112 ; Landless Day-Labourers, 
112-114 ; Land Tenures, 114-119 ; Rates 
of Rent, 119, 120; Abwdbs or Customary 
Cesses, 120-127 1 Natural Calamities— 
Droughts, Floods and Blights, 127: Famine 
of 1866, 127-130 ; Scarcity of 1874, 130- 
134; Famine Warnings, 134,135 ; Foreign 
and Absentee Landlords, 135; Roads, 135- 
137; Railways, 137; Manufactures—Fire¬ 
arms, Indigo, .etc., 137-140; Colouring 
Materials, 140-142; Commerce and Trade, 
142-153 ; Capitol and Interest, 148, 154 ; 
Incomes and Income Tax, 154, 155; 
Revenue and Expenditure, 155-157; I-and 
Revenue, 158 ; Civil and Criminal Courts, • 
158; Operation of the Rent Law, 158 ; 
Police and Jail Statistics, 158-165 ; Educa¬ 
tional Statistics, 165-173 ; Postal Statistics, 
173 ; Administrative Divisions; 174.’ 175 ; . 
List of Pargands, 175-187; CJ|mate, 
Temperature, and Rainfall, 187-190; En¬ 
demic and Epidemic Diseases, 188, 191- ' 
1971 Mortuary Statistics, 197,198 ; Kabi- 
rdjs, 198,199 ; Indigenous Drugs, 199-204; 
Vaccination, 204-207; Fairs, 206-208; 
Charitable Dispensaries, 208-210; Con¬ 
servancy and Sanitation, 210-212 ; Cattle 
Diseases, 212, 213 ; Geological Formation, 
213-215. 

Monghyr (Mfingfr) town and thdnd, 48, 60, 
61, 160, 174 ; description and history of, 
62-69; banking establishment in, 154; 
dispensary, 208, 209. 

Monghyr 183, 184. 

Mortality.— See Vital Statistics. 

Mountains.—.Sea Hills. 

2 F 
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Muhammadan rule in Pumiah, 221-225. 
Muhammadans in Monghyr, 49,59; in Pur- 
niah, 245, 255. " 

Mukaddams or village heads in Monghyr, 

itO. 

Mukarrari land tenures in Monghyr, 116 ; 

in Pumiah, 321, 322. 

Mhngir .—Stt Monghyr. • 

Municipal police.—.S« Police. 

Munshii indigo concern, Pumiah, 370. 
Musdhars, an aboriginal race in Monghyr, 
SO. 

Musalmans .—See Muhammadans. 

Musical instruments of Monghyr, 89, 90. 
Muzaffatpur, village in Monghyr, ijchool at, 
171. 


N 

Ndgar, river in Pumiah, 227, 230. 
Ndgaridhdr, river in Pumiah, 227. 

Ndipur, fargand in Monghyr, 184. 

Naktl, river in Monghyr, 22. 

Narhit, pargani in Monghyr, 184. 

Nithpur indigo concern, Pumiah, 371. 
Native Christians in Monghyr, 60. 

Native physicians in Monghyr, 198, 109, 
Natural calamities, Monghyr, 127-135; Pur- 
niah, 341-349. 

Navasindds, village officials in Monghyr, 79. 
Nawdbganj, town in Pumiah, 259, 371. 
Nekmard, Fair at, 371. 

Nepdl, Trade between Pumiah and, 380- 
385 ; routes, 383, 384. 

Nllganj indigo concern, Pumiah, 370. 

o , 

Ocaipancy rights.—Rent law. 
Occupations of the people in Pumiah, 245- 
249. 

Operation of rent law .—See Rent law. 
Opium cultivation in Monghyr, 93-99 ; profit 
of, 100, roi. 

Ornaments worn in Pufniah, 274. 

Out-turn of .crops in Monghyr, 103-106; in 
Pupiah, 293-303. 

P 

Pandr, river in Pumiah, 227, 228, 229. 
Paper, Manufacture of, in Pumiah, 358, 359. 
Paramaniks, or head-men in Pumiah, 273. 
Parhatpdrd, pargand in Monghyr, 185. 

(Fiscal divisions). List of, in Mon¬ 
ghyr, 175-187; in Pumiah, 416-431. 
Pargands in Monghyr, Rates of rent in the 
different, 119, 120. 

Pargands in Puriuah, Number of villages 
in&patwdrts in the different, 269-271. 
Pargands in Pumiah, List of, with cultivated 
area and out-turn of crops in each, 294- 


303 ; land measures in the different, 314, 
315, 332-340; rates of rest in the different, 
332-341. 

Parwdn (or K^.ili), river in Purniah, 227, 
229. , 

Pasture-grounds in Monghyr, 34, 35; in 
Purniah, 234-236. • 

Patni land tenures in Pumiah, 319-321. 

Patwdris in Monghyr, 78, 79 ; in Pumiah, 
269271. • 

Pawmdidli, pargand in Pumiah, 301, 339, 
427 - 

Peasantry.— 5 rc Cultivators. 

Pharkiyd, pargand in Monghyr, 185, 

Pliganj indigo concern, Pumiah, 370. 

Pitdnu,' river in Purniah, 227, 230. 

Police circles in Monghyr, i6o-i6i : in Pur¬ 
niah, 398. , 

Police, Municipal, Monghyr, 159 ; Pumiah, 
399, 400. 

Police, Rural, Monghyr, 159, 160; Purniah* 
400 - 

Police statistics. General, Monghyn 158- 
161 ; Pumiah, 397-402. 

Population, Monghyr—Early estimates, 46, 
47 ; Census of 1872,47-49 ; density of, 49; 
classification of, according to se.K and age, 
49, 50: ethnicaUdivision of, 50, 54; reli¬ 
gious division ofi 59, 60; division of, into 
town and country, 60, 61 ; Pumiah- - 
Early estimates, 240-242 ; Census of 18^2, 
242-244; densityof, 243, 244: cjpssification 
of, according to sex and age, 245 ; accord¬ 
ing to occuiiation, 245-249 ; ethnical divi¬ 
sion of, 249252 ; religious division of, 255, 
256; division of, into town and country, 
256. 

Postal statistics, Monghyr, 173; Pumiah, 
413. 4 H-' 

Prices in Monghyr, 109-112; in Purni.ah, 
312, 313. 

Primary ^ucation in Monghyr, 168-171 ; in 
Pumiah, 404, 408-413. 

Protection to person and property.— See^ 
Courts. 

Purniah District- • 

Geographical Situation, Area, and^^un- 
daries, 219,220; Jurisdiction, 220; History 
of the District, 220-225 ; Physical Aspects, 
225,226; River System,<!26-agi; Change;? 
in the River Courses, 231-233 ; Deaths by 

. Drowning, 233 ; Fisheries, 233 ; ]J(^es an^ 


Census of 1872—its Agencies and Results, 
242-244; Classification according t^Sex 
and Age, 245 ; according to Occupation 
245 - 249; Ethnical Division, 249 - 252 ; 
Emigration and Immigration, 25^ 254; 
Hindu Castes, 254, 255; Religious Dwision 
of the People, 255, 256; Division into 
Town and Coimtry, 256; Purniah Town, 
256-259: Other Towfis and Villages, 259 
268; Village Institutions, 268-275^ Mate- 
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I’URNiAH Vnsncicx—continued. 
rial Conditio^ of the People—Dress, 273- 
276: Dwellings, 276-278; Food, 27^279: 
Amusements, 279-281; Agriculture—Rice 
Cuijivation, 281-286; Green Crops, 286, 
287 ; j/egetabies, 287, 288 ; Tobacco Cul- 
tivStion, 288-290; Jute, 290-293; Cuitivated 
Area and Out-turn of Crops, 293-303; 
Condition of the Cultivators, 303-306; 
Domestic Animals, 306-309 ; Agricultural 
Implements, 309, 310; Wages and Prices, 
310-313 ; Weights and Measures, 313-315; 
Land Tenures, 315-331; Rates of Rent, 
335-340; Operation of the Rent Law, 340, 
341; Natwal Calamities — Floods and 
Blights, 341, 342; Famines of 1770 and 
1874. 342-349; Famine Warnings, 349; 
Me.Tfls of Communication, 349-354, Manu¬ 
factures—(Bidri Ware, etc.) 354-360; In¬ 
digo Manufacture, 36o-37r ; Trade and 
Commerce, 371-385 ; Capital and Interest, 
385; Incomes an^. Income Tax, 385-387 ; 
Laird Revenue, 3S7-393; Revenue and 
Expenditure, 393-397 ; Civil and Criminal 
Courts, 397; Operation of the Rent Law, 
397 ; Police and Jail Statistics, 397-404; 
Educational Statistics, 404-413; Postal 
Statistics, 413, 414; Administrative Divi¬ 
sions, 414-416 ; List of Parganis, 416-431; 
Climate, Temperature, Rainfall, etc., 431- 
434; Endemic and Epidemic Diseases, 
43 ®i 43.';"439 1 Vital Statistics, 439 ; Cattle 
Disease, 440; Indigenous Drugs, 440-444 ; 
Charitable Dispensary, 444. 

Purniah, town and thini in Purnuih, 219, 
243. 244, 256-259, 293, 398, 415. 

PuthiA LAkhirdj, village in Purniah, 263. 


R 

RAiganj, thdnd in Purniah, 415. 

Railway goods traffic, Monghyr, 148-153. 

Railv^ys in Monghyr, 137. 

Rainmll in Monghyr, 190; in Purniah, 431, 
43 

RAjmohan, river in Purniah, 227. 

RAjputs in Purniah, 254. 

,Pdmnds, origras^plainsof Purniah, 234,236. 

RAnIganj, town and thdnd in Purniah, 243, 
244j‘b66, 371, 379, 398. 

KatuA,jjiver in furniah, 231. 

Migioof divisions of the people, Monghyr, 
59, 60; PJmiah, 2«, 256. 

Rent law of Bengal, Operation of, in Mon- 
gLyr, 117, 158: in Purniah, 340, 341, 397. 

Rent of land, Rates of, in Monghyr, 119, 
120; in Purniah, 331-340. 

Repjjles in Monghyr, ^-46. 

Revenue and expenditure, Monghyr, 155- 
157; Purniah, 393-397. 

IJJce cultivation in Monghyr, 83, 84, 90, 91 ; 
in Purniah, 28f-285, 293. 

Rife, ^paration of, in Purniah, 285, 286. 


Rice, Varieties of, in Monghyr, 90, 91; in 
Purniah, 281-284. 

Rigllts of occupancy.— 5 « Rent Law. 
Rishikund, Hot spring at, in Monghyr, 76, 
77 ; fair at, 206. ’ 

Rivers of Monghyr, 20-23 ! Purniah, 226- 
233 - 

River traffic in Monghyr, 146-148; in Purniah, 
372-380. 

Roads in Monghyr, 135-137; in Pumiali, 

349-354. 

Roh, fargand in Monghyr, 186. 

Ruins of old forts in IMmiah, 267, 268. 
Rural police .—See Police. 


s 


Sadgops, a caste of cultivators in Purniah, 

255- 

Sadr ox Headquarters Subdivision, Monghyr. 

48,83.171,172,174; Ihirniah, 244,412-415. 
SahAra indigo concern, Purniah, 370. 

Sahrui, pargand in Monghyr. i86. 

SAifganj Pirwaha, village in Purniah, 267. 
SAIfganj, village in Purniah, 263-265. 

SAlf KhAn, Governor of Ihirniah, 221, 222. 
Sakhrabadi, pargand in Monghyr, t86, 
SalimAbAd, pargand in Monghyr, 186. 

Satis, The, a village official in Monghyr, 79. 
Samye, pargand in Monghyr, 187. 

Sanitation in Monghyr, 210-212. 

SaurA, river in Purniah, 227, 

Schools .—See Educational statistics. 

Sex, Population according to, Monghyr. 49; 
Purniah, 245. 

ShAhpur, pargand in Purniah, 301, 302, 427, 
428. • 


ShaikhpurA, town and thdnd in Monghyr, 
48, 60, 61, 161, 175. 

Shikmi, land tenures in Monghyr, 117; in 
Purniah, 317, 318. 

SikandrA, thdnd in Monghyr, 48, 161, 175. 
.SindAriyA, caste iq Purniah, 254. 
SirAj-ud-DaulA, Governor of Purniah, 223- 
225. 

Sirnia, village in Purniah, 263. 

SftAkund hot spring, 74-76; fair aU2o6. 

Size of holdings .—See Cultivators, Condition 


of. 


Slate quarries in Monghyr. 139, 140. 
Snake-bite, Deaths from.—Deaths. 
Snakes .—See Reptiles. 

Soil of Purniah, 225, 226, 288. 

Spirit distillation in Purniah, 339. 360. 
Springs. Hot, in Monghyr, 74-78, 206. 
SHtndns, or rent-collectors, in Purniah, 271, 
272. 

Sripur,in Purniah, 302, 339. 428, 
429. 

Subdivisional administration, Monghyr, 174, 
175; Purniah, 414-416. 

SujA, village in Monghyr, 172. 

SultAnpur indigo concern, I^nuah, 370. 
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Sultdnpur, pargani in Purniah, 302, 339, 
340, 428. 

Surajganhi, pargani in Monghyr, 187.*' 
Surajgarhd, town and thiiSt in Monghyr, 
4b, 60, 61, 160, 174. 

Surjyapur,/ij;ya«<iin Purniah, 302,339,429, 
430 - 

Swords, Manufacture of, in Monghyr, 137, 

138. 


T 

T.djpur, pargani in Purniah, 393, 340, 430. 

Tiluks m I^rniah, 317-319. 

TamghiitI, village in Purniah, 413. 

Tdnti caste in Purniah, 255. 

Tax, Income .—See Incomes. 

Tegrd, lUini in Monghyr, 48, 161, 174. 

Temperature of Monghyr, 187-189; of Pur¬ 
niah, 431-433. 

Tenures ol land .—See Land. 

Terdkhardd, pargani in Purniah, 303, 340, 
430, 431 - 

Tkinis.—See Police circles. 

Tigers in Purniah, 236-238. 

nijuga, river in Monghyr, 21, 22. 

Tillage, MonghjT—Rice cultivation, 90, 91 ; 
other cereal crops, 91-93: opium cultiva¬ 
tion, etc,, 93-99; fruittrees, 99,102; fibres, , 
102, 103; cultivated area and out-turn oP| 
crops, etc., 103-106 ; implements of, 108 ; 
Pumtah—Rice cultivation, 281-286; green 
crops, 286, 287: vegetables, 287, 288; 
tobacco, 288-290; jute, 290-293; cultivated 
.area and out-turn of crops, 293-303; im¬ 
plements of, 309, 310. 


Tobacco cultivation in Monghyr, 144; in 
Purniah, 288-290, 293. t 
Towns in Monghyr, 60-74; in Purniah, 256- 
268. o • 

Trade of Monghyr, 142-153; of Purniah, 
37I-38S- ' 


V . 

Vaccination in Monghyr, 204-207. 

Vagabond castes in Monghyr, 59. 

Varieties of rice .—See Rice. 

Vegetables in- Purniah, 287, 288, 293. ' 
Village institutions and officials in Monghyr, 
78-80; in. Purniah, 268-273. 

Villages, Number of, in Monghyr, 60. « 
Village watch .—See Police, Rural. 

Vital statistics, Monghyr, 197, 198; ftir- 
niah, 439. 


W 

Wages and prices in Monghyr, 198-112; in 
Purniah, 310-313. 

Weights and mcasi^s in Monghyr, iia ; in 
Purniah, 313-315^ 

Wijd animals —Fers Nature; loss of 
life by—Deaths. 


z 

Zamtndirts in Monghyr, 115, 116; in Pur¬ 
niah, 316, 317. 


UUKRAV anp GtBB, KDtKBDItnH, 
PSINTEkS TO HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OmCE. 






